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THE CRIMES ACT 

The Government of Lord Spencer soon became as 
odious as the Government of Lord Cowper had been. 
Tins was inevitable. No English governor ran rule 
Ireland by coercion and win the popular favour. 4 The 
question is/ said Lalor Kheil, 1 do you wish to rule Ini- 
land by putting yourselves in contact or in collision with 
the people ? 1 It was the wish of Lord Spencer to rule 
Ireland by putting himself in contact with the people. 
But the ITuenix Park murders forced the Ministry to 
pass a Coercion Act/ which, in the words of Parnell, 
' Lord Spencer administered up to the hilt/ 

The beginning of the year 188JJ was signalised by 
a series of blunders on the part of the Administration. 
Mr. Biggar had made a fierce attack upon the Viceroy. 

1 August 10, 1882. There wan an autumn setitmm of Parliament in 
1882, when the closure, the most effective measure hitherto taken 
against obstruction, was passed. 
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Proceedings were taken against him. He was com¬ 
mitted for trial. Then the prosecution was suddenly 
dropped. Mr. William O’Brien published a seditious 
libel in 4 United Ireland.’ He was prosecuted and was 
sent for trial. The jury disagreed, and he was dis¬ 
charged. Davitt and Healy were sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment because they refused to find 
sureties to keep the peace. They were discharged at 
the end of three months. 1 

All these measures, feeble in their ‘ strength,’ served 
only to discredit the Government, to consolidate the 
Nationalists, to lessen the chances of a split, to improve 
the position of the Extremists, and to make it more 
difficult for Parnell to persevere in his efforts to keep 
the Kilmainham treaty. 

1 ‘X delivered a very strong speech,’ says Davitt, ‘ in view of the 
possible return of distress, and I threatened that if the Government did 
not undertake some public works I would call upon the starving 
peasantry of the west to march down on some fruitful lands which their 
ancestors were given to make room for cattle. I was prosecuted for 
that speech under a statute of Edward III., and sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment or to find bail. I refused to find bail, and was sent to prison. I 
was released after three months .’—DavitVs evidence before the Special 
Commission , Qs. 86,906-7. 

Mr. William O’Brien’s article was entitled ‘ Accusing Spirits,’ and it 
dealt with a subject which at the moment excited a good deal of 
popular interest. Four men had been hanged for the murder of the 
Joyces. One of these men, Myles Joyce, asseverated his innocence 
on the scaffold. The other three prisoners admitted their guilt, but 
declared in a paper (which had been submitted to the Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant) that Myles Joyce was innocent. Nevertheless he was hanged. 
Mr. O’Brien, expressing the popular view, denounced the Government 
as judicial murderers. Curiously enough the judge—the late Lord 
Justice Barry—who tried the prisoners was much impressed by the 
statement of the three men who asserted the innocence of Myles Joyce. 
‘ The evidence against Myles Joyce,’ he said subsequently to an Irish 
Q.C., ‘ seemed to me to be as strong as the evidence against the other 
prisoners, and yet I find it very difficult to believe that these three men 
(who did not deny their own guilt) should on the verge of the grave 
have insisted on the innocence of Myles Joyce if he were guilty too.’ 
Rightly or wrongly, the people of the district believed in the innocence 
of Myles Joyce, and his execution made the Government intensely 
unpopular. 
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The Executive, however, showed more vigour in their 
pursuit of the Phoenix Park murderers. In January 
they were arrested. In February the public inquiry 
began. There was startling evidence; there were 
‘ astounding revelations.’ As the investigation pro¬ 
ceeded Englishmen cherished the hope that proof of 
complicity in the crime would be brought home to the 
parliamentary party, perhaps to Parnell himself, and 
that the ' Home Rule bubble ’ would thus at length be 
effectually pricked. One of the murderers, James 
Carey, turned informer, and gave everyone aw T ay. 
Carey was a Home Ruler. He was personally kn own 
to several of the Irish members, one of whom had 
proposed him as a member of the Dublin Town 
Council. The knives with which the murders were 
committed had been concealed in the London office of 
the National League. They had been brought to 
Dublin by Mrs. Frank Byrne, the wife of the paid 
secretary of the English organisation. Byrne himself 
was particeps crimims. 

These revelations whetted the English appetite, 
and every day the newspaper reports were eagerly 
scanned in the expectation of finding that the Irish 
members themselves were involved in the plots of 
the 4 Invincibles.’ 'This,’ Sir William Harcourt is 
reported to have said, 4 will take the starch out o 
the boys.’ 

Mr. Forster would have been more than human if 
he did not take advantage of the public excitement and 
the public sympathy—for the Phoenix Park inquiry 
proved that his life had been almost constantly in 
danger—to strike at Parnell, and even at the Ministry. 
An amendment to the Address (moved by Mr. Gorst), 
expressing the hope that the recent change in Irish 
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policy would be maintained, that no further concessions 
would be made to lawless agitators, and that the secret 
societies would continue to receive the energetic vigilance 
of the Government, gave him his chance. 

On February 22 he came down to the House full o£ 
fight and bent on vengeance. He had been thrown 
over by Mr. Gladstone at the instigation of one of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet and under the skilful manipu¬ 
lation of Parnell, who had used the hostility of that 
colleague to accomplish his overthrow. He would 
now expose his enemies, lie would show that the 
man with whom Mr. Gladstone had treated, with 
whom Mr. Chamberlain bad intrigued, was the enemy 
of England, and the head of a lawless and rebellious 
agitation aimed at the very heart of the Empire. He 
had a popular theme, and he did it justice. His indict¬ 
ment of Parnell was trenchant and eloquent, pitched 
in a key which pleased old Whigs and delighted young 
Tories. The. Opposition roared themselves hoarse with 
joy at every sentence, not merely because the oration 
was calculated to damage Parnell, but much mom 
because it was calculated to bring discredit on the 
Government. 

The whole Liberal parly would have cheered 
vociferously too, hut they hilt that the ex-Chie£ 
Secretary was girding at their own leader as well as at 
the Irish ‘ rebel ’ whom they abhorred, and this con¬ 
sideration kept them in restraint. In the speech itself 
there was nothing new. It was, in fact, batted on a 
pamphlet published some months before by Mr. Arnold 
Forster entitled ‘ The Truth about the Land League * 
—a pamphlet made up of extracts from the inflam¬ 
matory and seditious speeches and newspaper articles 
of the Leaguers. Mr. Forster spoke from this brief, 
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and proved himself an able, an adroit, a vehement 
advocate. He certainly had a sympathetic jury to 
address, but he deserves the credit of having played 
upon their feelings, their passions, and their pre¬ 
judices with complete success. The burden of the 
speech may be summed up in a sentence spoken by 
Mr. Gladstone himself on another occasion: 4 Crime 
dogged the footsteps of the League.’ Tor this crime, 
the 4 outcome of the agitation,’ Mr. Forster held. 
Parnell, the leader 4 of the agitation,’ responsible. This 
was the gravamen of the indictment: 

‘My charge is against the hon. member for the 
city of Cork. ... It has been often enough stated- and 
shown by statistics that murder followed the meetings 
and action of the Land League. Will the hon. member 
deny and disprove that statement? I will repeat 
again what the charge is which I make against him. 
Probably a more serious charge was never made by 
any member of this House against another member. 
It is not that he himself directly planned or perpetrated 
outrages or murders, but that he either connived at 
them or, when warned, did not use his influence to 
prevent them.’ 

This was Mr. Forster’s case. What thoughts 
passed through Parnell’s mind while he sat listening 
to the indictment, hearing the wild cheers with which 
it was received, and watching the angry glances flashed 
at himself from almost every part of the House ? 

He stood arraigned of high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours at the bar of English public opinion. Of all 
the agitators he had been singled out as the chief 
criminal; he alone was to be cast to the lions. Yet 
what was the exact measure of his guilt ? He was 
certainly the 4 head of the organisation.’ He had 
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favoured a ‘ forward policy/ united extreme and 
moderate men, kept the agitation at fever heat, and 
fanned the flame of discontent into a blaze which 
overwhelmed the enemies of his country. What 
was the result ? A measure of reform which revolu¬ 
tionised the system of land tenure in Ireland, and, 
despite grave defects, gave the masses of the people a 
chance—long withheld—of working out their owm sal¬ 
vation by honest labour and industrious exertion. He 
had certainly never acted ‘ police ’ for the British 
Government; he never would. He had never stretched 
forth a hand to arrest any movement tending to sap 
the foundation of British authority in Ireland, and he 
never w T ould. Yet from the passing of the Land Act 
in 1881 to the hour of Mr. Forster’s indictment his 
influence had been used to hold the Extremists in 
check; not, indeed, in the interests of England, not 
under the pressure of English opinion, but in the 
interest of Ireland, and under the pressure of the con¬ 
viction that, for her sake, the time had come to 
$low down the agitation. He met with opposition in 
his own ranks, made enemies in America, ran the risk 
of disunion; nevertheless he was bent on playing the 
part of moderator when, in the autumn of 1881, he 
was attacked by the English Press, denounced by the 
Prime Minister, and flung into jail by Mr. Forster. 
On his release he took up the work of slowing down 
the agitation precisely where he had left it on the day 
of his arrest. He had made a treaty with the Prime 
Minister, and was doing all in his powder to keep it, 
though the Prime Minister had thrown almost insur¬ 
mountable obstacles in his w T ay. Determined on a 
‘truce of God,’ he had incurred the displeasure of 
Davitt, earned the enmity of the 4 Irish World,’ and 
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been constrained to dispense with the services of Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Egan, and Mr. Brennan. 

It was at this moment, when all his efforts were 
being used to keep the peace in Ireland, that Mr. Forster 
decided to hold him np to public odium as a criminal, 
with whom no honourable man could associate. But 
what was Mr. Forster, what was English opinion, to 
him ? He had to think of his own countrymen, and of 
his own countrymen only. Mr. Forster’s attack and 
the English cheers which welcomed it would serve him 
with them. That was the main fact. The answ r er to 
the Extremists, who called him a reactionary, would 
be Forster’s speech; thus fortified he could moderate 
the agitation without exposing himself to the odious 
charge of Whiggery. He could hold them in check 
without forfeiting his reputation as an advanced 
politician; he could keep all the Nationalist forces 
together without breaking the treaty of Kilmainham. 
The expression—sometimes indifferent, sometimes 
scornful, sometimes sinister —which passed over his face 
while Mr. Forster was speaking faithfully reflected 
the thoughts within. Only for an instant did he show 
the least sign of emotion. It was when the late Chief 
Secretary said : ‘ It is not that he himself directly 
planned or perpetrated outrages and murders, but that 

he either connived at them, or, when warned-* 

4 It is a lie,’ cried Parnell, darting a fierce glance at his 
antagonist, and relapsing again into silence. When 
Mr. Forster sat down, everyone expected that Parnell 
would spring to his feet to repel the charges hurled at 
him. But he quietly kept his seat. There was a 
painful pause, an awful silence. Parnell did not stir. 
The whole House swayed with emotion. His own 
party were touched by the scene and stung by the 
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onslaught made upon him; he alone remained un¬ 
moved. 4 Parnell, Parnell/ English members shouted 
again and again. A scornful smile was Parnell’s only 
response. The discussion seemed about to collapse 
when an English member interposed to avert a 
division. The Irish members got around their Chief, and 
urged him to reply on the instant. He refused. His 
colleagues persevered. Finally he yielded to their im¬ 
portunities, and at the close of the night’s proceedings 
moved the adjournment of the debate. 4 He did not want 
to answer Forster at all,’ says Mr. Justin McCarthy; 

4 we had to force him.’ 

On February 23 the House met in a state of intense 
excitement. The approaches were thronged, the 
lobbies crowded, the galleries full; members them¬ 
selves had scarcely standing room. Among the dis¬ 
tinguished strangers who looked down upon the scene 
the portly figure of the Prince of Wales and the refined, 
ascetic face of Cardinal Manning were conspicuous. 

Parnell sat amongst his followers, calm, dignified, 
frigid, quietly awaiting the summons of the Speaker to 
resume the debate. It came. He rose slowly and 
deliberately, and in chilling, scornful accents began : 4 1 
can assure the House that it is not my belief that 
anything I can say at this time will have the slightest 
effect on the public opinion of this House, or upon the 
public opinion of the country ’ (a pause); then, raising 
his head proudly, looking defiantly around, and speak¬ 
ing with marked emphasis : 4 1 have been accustomed 
during my political life to rely upon the public opinion 
of those whom I have desired to help, and with whose 
aid I have worked for the cause of prosperity and 
freedom in Ireland, and the utmost I desire to do in 
the very few words I shall address to the House is to 
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make my position clear to the Irish people at home and 
abroad.’ 

Every British member was disgusted with these 
opening sentences. The Irish ‘ prisoner ’ repudiated 
the jurisdiction of the court; there would be no 
apology, no explanation, no defence. ‘Defiance’ was 
the watchword of this incorrigible enemy. But the 
Irish members cheered as only Irish members can 
cheer. Darnell had struck a keynote which would 
reverberate throughout Inland and America. 

What was England to him or to them ? Darnell 
in effect continued. Mr. Forster had asked many 
questions. What right had Mr. Forster to interrogate 
him? Who was Mr. Forster? A discredited politician, 
who had boon repudiated by his own party, and whose 
administration of Ireland had been an ignominious 
failure. I hi (Darnell) had, forsooth, according to Mr. 
Forster, been deposed from his place of authority. If 
that were so, lie had consolation in knowing that Mr. 
Forster had been deposed too. Hut the fact was that 
he (Darnell) still possessed the confidence of 1 1 is fellow- 
countrymen, while Mr. Forster was left out in the cold. 
Upon what did the accusation against him rest ? Upon 
speeches and newspaper articles, made or written by 
others, and which he had not even read. But it was idle 
for him to try to strike a responsive chord in that House. 

‘ i say it is impossible to stem the torrent of 
prejudice that has arisen out of the events of the past 
few days. I regret that tin* officials charged with the 
administration of this Act are unfit for their posts. I 
am sure the right horn gentleman, the present Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, must admit that to 
the fullest extent, and when he looks round on the right 
hon. member for Bradford, he must say, “ Why am I 
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hero while ho is there?” W hy was he (Mr. Forster) 
deposed—he, the right lion, gentleman who has 
acquired experience in the administration of Ireland— 
who, according to his own account, knew everything, 
although ho was almost invariably wrong? Why was 
lie deposed, and the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Trevelyan), a ’prentice, although a very willing hand, 
put in his position ? I feel that the Chief Secretary to 
tiio Lord Lieutenant must say with the Scriptures, 
“ [ am not worthy to unloose his shoe latehet.” It 
would be far better to have the Art administered hy the 
seasoned politician now in disgrace and retirement, 
(’all him back to his post ; send him to help Lord 
Spencer in the congenial work of the gallows in Ireland. 
Send him to look after the secret inquisitions in Dublin 
Castle, Send him to distribute the taxes which an 
unfortunate and starving peasantry have to pay for 
crimes not committed by themselves. All this would 
he congenial work for the right hon. gentleman. We 
invite you to man your ranks, and to send your ablest 
and best men to push forward the task of misgoverning 
and oppressing 1 reland. For my part 1 am confident 
as to the future of Ireland. Although the horizon may 
he clouded, 1 believe our people will survive the present 
oppression, as they have survived many and worse mis¬ 
fortunes, and although our progress may la 4 slow, it will 
he sure. The time will come when this House and the 
people of this country will admit, once again, that they 
have been mistaken, and that they have been deceived 
by those who ought to In 4 , ashamed of deceiving 
them ; that they have been led astray as to the right 
mode of governing a noble, a brave 4 , a generous, 
and an impulsive people ; that they will reject their 
present leaders, who are conducting them into the 
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terrible courses into which the Government appear 
determined to lead Ireland. Sir, I believe they will 
reject these guides and leaders with as much deter¬ 
mination, and just as much relief, as they rejected the 
services of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Bradford.’ 

When Parnell ended I was in the Lobby. There 
was a rush from the House. I met an English Liberal 
member. I asked, ‘ How has Parnell done ? ’ He 
answered, 4 Very badly. He has made no reply at all. 
He has ignored the whole matter, and says that he 
cares only for the opinion of Ireland; but it won’t go 
down in this country.’ Later on I met an Irish 
member. I said : £ What do you think of Parnell’s 
speech ? ’ He replied, ‘ Splendid! He just treated 
them in the right way ; declined to notice Forster’s 
accusations, said he cared only for Irish opinion, and 
that Ireland would stand by him. Quite right; that 
is the way to treat the House of Commons.’ 

The following account of the scene from the pen of 
a British politician of Cabinet rank is fair and judicial: 

‘ Two things were remarkable about Mr. Parnell 
in the House of Commons—his calm self-control, 
and his air of complete detachment from all English 
questions, coupled with indifference to English opinion. 
Never were these more conspicuous than on the night 
when, at the beginning of the session of 1883, Mr. 
W. E. Forster, no longer bound by the trammelling 
reserve of office, delivered an elaborate and carefully 
prepared attack upon him. The ex-Chief Secretary had 
accumulated a number of instances of outrages, and in¬ 
citement to outrage, perpetrated or delivered in Ireland, 
and of the language used from time to time by Irish 
members encouraging, or palliating, or omitting to 
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condemn these acts, and summed up his long indict¬ 
ment by arraigning Mr. Parnell as the author of these 
offences. Though far from being an eloquent speaker 
or an agreeable one to listen to, Mr. Korstcr was in 
his way powerful, putting plenty of force and directness 
into his speeches. On this occasion he was more 
direct and telling than I ever remember him; and it 
was easy to see that personal dislike and resentment, 
long pent up, entered into the indictment. Someone 
compared it to the striking of a man over the face with 
repeated blows of a whip, so much fierce, vehemence 
burnt through it all. Everyone had listened with 
growing excitement and curiosity to see how Mr. 
.Parnell would take it and what defence he would 
make'. 

* Next day Parnell rose to reply, amid breathless 
silence, perfectly cool and quiet. I It', had shown no 
signs of emotion during the. long harangue, and showed 
none now. To everyone’s astonishment, he made no 
defence at all. With a dry, careless, and almost con¬ 
temptuous air, he said that for all his words and acts 
in Ireland he held himself responsible to his country¬ 
men only, and did not the least care what was thought 
or said about him by Englishmen. 

* By the judgment of the Irish people only did he 
and would he stand or fall. 

1 These words, pronounced with the utmost de¬ 
liberation in his usual frigid voice, but with a certain 
suppressed intensity beneath the. almost negligent 
manner, produced a profound effect. Most were 
shocked and indignant. Those who reflected more 
deeply perceived what a gulf between England and 
Ireland was opened, or rather revealed as existing 
already, by such words. They saw, too, that as a 
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matter of tactics this audacious line was the best the 
Irish leader could take. What he had done could not 
be defended to such an audience as the House of 
Commons. The right course was, as lawyers say, “ to 
plead to the jurisdiction,” and to deny the competence 
of the House, as a predominantly English body, to judge 
him. Mr. Forster's speech did, of course, produce an 
effect on English opinion, and quotations were often 
made from it. But as Mr. Parnell could not have 
refuted many (at least) of its statements, lie lost 
nothing by his refusal to meet them, and his defiance 
of English opinion both pleased his own friends and 
made the English feed the hopelessness of the situation. 
It wanted a strong will and groat self-command, as 
well as perfect clearness of view, to hold this line 
xmder the exasperating challenges of Mr. Forster. 

‘ Mr. Parnell was an extraordinary parliamentary 
tactician. Nobody except Mr. Gladstone surpassed him, 
perhaps nobody else equalled him. Mr. Gladstone was 
the only person he really feared, recognising in him a 
force of will equal to his own, an even greater fertility 
of resource/ 

The Phoenix Park inquiry—the peg upon which 
Mr. Forster had hung his speech —was soon over. The 
prisoners were committed for trial. Five were hanged, 
nine were sent into penal servitude. 

Of course the attempt to connect the Irish members 
with the crime failed uitorly. 

I had a conversation with Lord Spencer upon this 
subject, and upon the charge generally that Parnell 
and the Irish party helped to get up outrages. 

lie said: ‘ I never could get any trace that either 
he or any of his party were concerned in getting up 
outrages, and I stated this publicly in a speech at 
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Newcastle. I remember very well Parnell sending 
someone to me, I think it was Mr. Morley, on an 
occasion when he had been bitterly attacked in the 
House of Commons about crime, to let him know what I 
said in my Newcastle speech. I wrote out what I had 
said for him on a large sheet of foolscap paper. 

‘ I went to the House of Commons the night that 
he was to defend himself. He was interrupted as he 
went along, and in the middle of this interruption he put 
his hand in his pocket and, greatly to my surprise, 
pulled out the sheet of paper on which I had written 
the extract from my speech for him, and then he read 
it right out to the House, just as I had written it. I 
think Parnell disliked crime, but he never publicly 
condemned it.’ 

About a month after Forster’s attack Parnell 
introduced a Bill to amend the Land Act of 1881. 
Most of the provisions of this measure have since 
become law, but they were all scornfully rejected then. 1 

Some weeks later another measure of Irish signifi¬ 
cance was run through the House of Commons at a 

1 Whigs and Tories united in voting against the Bill, which was 
defeated by 250 to 63 votes. The provisions have been summarised by 
the Annual Register thus : 

‘ The Bill provided for the inclusion of certain classes which were 
left out of the Act of 1881, such as the leaseholders and occupiers of 
town parks. It further proposed to extend the operation of the 
purchase clauses. The chief provisions of the measure were : 

‘ 1. The dating of the judicial rent from the gale day succeeding the 
application to fix the fair rent. 

* 2. Power to the court to suspend proceedings for ejectment and 
recovery of rent pending the fixing of a fair rent on the payment by the 
tenant of a rent equal to the Poor Law valuation of his holding. 

‘ 3. A definition of the term “ improvement as any work or agri¬ 
cultural operation executed on the holding which adds to the value 
of the holding, or any expenditure of capital and labour on the holding 
which adds to its letting value. 

‘ 4. Direction to the court that, in fixing fair rent, the increase in 
the letting value of the holding arising from improvements effected by 
the tenant or his predecessor in title shall belong to the tenant, and the 
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single sitting. This was the Explosives Bill—Parlia¬ 
ment’s response to the dynamite plots of American 
Extremists. Parnell did not oppose the Bill. He 
wrote to Mr. Justin McCarthy: 

Parnell to Mr. Justin McCarthy 

1 Monday. 

4 My dear McCarthy, —I have been unable to go 
out of doors since I saw you on Friday, but am some¬ 
what better to-day, and hope to be able to return to 
the House to-morrow (Tuesday). Please inform T. P. 
of this, as I should like to see him to-morrow. 

‘I do not know what the party have decided to 
do about the Explosives Bill, but I think it would be 
well not to oppose it on the first or second reading 
stage, but to confine ourselves to pointing out that it is 
far too wide and vague in its provisions and will require 
alteration in committee. If the Government desire 
to take the committee stage to-night, I do not think 
you ought to oppose them, as postponing it till to¬ 
morrow or Wednesday will only result in depriving us 
of opportunities for discussing two Irish questions of 
importance. However, I think the different stages of 
the Bill should be made to last throughout the evening 
until half-past twelve. 

f As regards alterations in committee : 

landlord shall not be permitted to ask for an increase of rent in respect 
of such increase of letting value. 

‘ 5. The use and enjoyment by the tenant of his improvements shall 
not be held to be compensation for such improvement. 

* 6. The presumption as regards the making of the improvement to 
be for the future in favour of the tenant. 

‘ 7. Power given to leaseholders and to holders of town parks of 
applying to the court to fix a fair rent; and, lastly, the Land Commission 
to be permitted to advance the full amount of purchase money, and in 
the case of holdings under 30Z. the period of repayment is to be extended 
over 52 years instead of 85 years .’—Anmial Begister , 1883, p. 65. 
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‘1. It appears to me that the Bill is not retrospective 
in its character, but if there is any doubt about it an 
amendment should be moved so as to ensure that it 
shall not be retrospective ; otherwise this point had best 
not be alluded to by us. 

‘ 2. The second clause should be amended so as to 
secure that the explosion of cartridges or gunpowder in 
an ordinary gun, pistol, or other firearm shall not 
come within the section, otherwise nobody could dis¬ 
charge a gun or pistol for sporting or other purpose's. 

* d. The third clause should be amended in a similar 
way, otherwise nobody would be able to have or carry 
a pistol or ammunition for his personal protection. 

4 4. Sub-section [-——] of clause 4 should also be 
modified in a similar direction; and, with regard to 
the carriage of blasting materials, railways should be 
compelled to receive and carry consignments of such 
materials from any licensed maker or magazine, as 
at present they refuse to carry them, and the only 
way to get them is to send a special messenger, who 
is obliged to convey them surreptitiously, and under 
such circumstances as to give rise to a reasonable 
suspicion. 

4 5. The 5th clause should be altered by the insertion 
of the word “ knowingly ” before “ procures.” 

Mb Clause (i is a very objectionable one, giving the 
right of private examination, which is being so much 
abused in Ireland at present. An attempt might be 
made, to modify it in the following direction : 

* (1) That the inquiry should take place in public if 
the witness desire it. 

* (2) That he should be entitled to have a legal 
adviser present. 

* (d) That no witness should be kept under exami- 
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nation for more than two hours at a stretch, or for 
more than six hours in any one day. 

‘ (4) That he should be permitted a suitable interval 
during his examination each day for the purpose of 
obtaining refreshment, but that no refreshment should 
be given him by the Crown. 

‘ (5) That where a witness is imprisoned for refus¬ 
ing to answer questions, the total period of imprison¬ 
ment shall be limited to six months, and that he shall 
not again be imprisoned for refusing to answer questions 
in respect of such crime. 

* ((5) That where a person is imprisoned for refusing 
to answer, he or his legal adviser shall be furnished with 
memorandum of the question, and [of] any statement 
made by the prisoner in explanation of his refusal to 
reply, or in partial reply to such question, and such 
prisoner shall be entitled to apply on affidavit to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench for his release, on the ground 
that his refusal to answer was justified by Ins inability 
to answer, or other reasonable cause, or that he had not 
refused to answer or had answered such questions to 
the best of his ability. 

* These appear to me to be some of the points 
worthy of attention in the Bill, and in reference to 
which exertions should be made to alter it. 

* Truly yours, 

1 Cixas. S. Parnell. 

4 P.S.—I omitted to say that the duration of the 
Bill should be limited to three years, and Ireland should 
be excluded from its operation on the ground that the 
Crimes Act is sufficient. 4 C. S. P.’ 

On April 25 there was a great Irish convention 
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at Philadelphia. Parnell was invited, and urged to 
attend. His parliamentary followers were divided on 
the question whether he should go or not. He decided 
for himself. lie did not go. lie sent the following 
cablegram instead: 

‘ My presence at the opening of the most representa¬ 
tive convention of Irish-American opinion ever assem¬ 
bled being impossible, owing to the necessity of my 
remaining here to oppose the Criminal Code Pill—which 
ro-onaeds permanently the worst provisions of coercion, 
and which, if passed, will leave constitutional move¬ 
ments at the mercy of the Governnumt~I would ask 
you to lay my views before the convention. I would 
respectfully advise that your platform he so framed as 
to enable us to continue to accept help from America, 
and at the same time to avoid offering a pretext to 
the British Government for entirely suppressing the 
national movement in Ireland. In this way only 
cam unify of movement he preserved both in Ireland 
and America. I have perfect confidence that by 
prudence, moderation, and firmness the cause of Ire¬ 
land will continue to advance ; and, though persecution 
rest heavily upon us at present, before many years 
have passed we shah have achieved those great 
objects for which through many centuries our race lias 
struggled/ 1 


1 The London correspondent of lIn* Na/ion wrote on April 21 : ‘The 
question of the ad\inability of Mr. Parnell's attending the forthcoming 
Irish contention at Ohirago (sic Philadelphia) was, an the news• 
papers state, considered and resol\ e.d upon by a meeting of his 
colleagues a few days ago. The view of the. majority was strongly 
opposed to his so doing. Weighty reasons were adduced by them 
in support of their view; but reasons were also given on the 
other side. We must all hope that the best and wisest thing has 
boon done; but if a newspaper correspondent may express an 
opinion on so important and complicated a question, I would say 
that X had much rather the decision had gone the oilier way. The 
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The result of the convention was the formation of 
a National League of America 1 to co-operate with the 
National League of Ireland. 

Partisans at one side have said that the National 
League of America was nothing more nor less than a 
Clan-na-Gael association; partisans on the other, that 
it was independent of the Clan-na-Gael altogether. 
The truth lies between these extremes. There were 
hundreds of members of the League who did not 
belong to the Clan; nevertheless the Clan,, without 
absorbing, controlled the League. 

It is idle to shirk the truth. The National League 
of America was run by the Revolutionists, who were 
only held in check, so far as they were held in check at 
all, by the fact that they had Parnell to count with. 
So much for the National League of America. 2 

It has been said in allusion to Parnell’s counsels 
ot moderation at this period that he was £ submerged ' 
during the years 1888 and .1.881. This statement is only 
true, if true at all, in a limited sense; for whenever his 
presence was necessary he came quickly enough to 


proceedings of the convention have been looked forward to with great 
interest by everyone hero. It is said that the plain issue to bo deter¬ 
mined there, is whether the use of physical force of all kinds—dynamite 
included—-may not properly bo employed by the Irish people in their 
struggle for the liberation of their country from British rule. To take 
the affirmative side of the discussion would, putting all other considera¬ 
tions aside, hardly bo a safe thing for anyone who would conlomplato 
returning to and living in any part of the so-called United Kingdom, 
least of all would it bo safe for a member of the British Parliament. On 
the other hand, it would be no easy task to argue before an Irish-American 
audience that the use of force by Ireland, or by any other oppressed 
nation, for the recovery of its liberties would be immoral.’ 

1 In place of the American Land League. 

- Towards the cud of 18B:i the Clan-na-Gael was divided into two 
branches, the one called 4 The United Brotherhood ’; the other (under 
the presidency of Mr. Alexander Hullivan) ‘ The Triangle a name 
derived from the fact that the government consisted of a committee of 
three. 

o 2 
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the surface. Thus in the summer of 1883 a vacanc 
occurred in the representation of Monaghan. Parne 
at once seized the opportunity to invade the North ar 
to bombard the strongholds of Unionism. The tenan 
farmers of Monaghan cared little for Home Brul 
They cared much for the land. Parnell according 
sent Mr. ITealy—the hero of the Land Act of 1881— 
storm the Ulster citadel. He himself appeared upc 
the scene, and plunged into the struggle with chara 
teristic clan . The following incident of the campai^ 
shows that Parnell’s superstitious instincts did n 
desert him, even in the heat of the battle. 

'The night before the polling,’ says Mr. Heal 
* we found ourselves in the comfortable hotel at Castl 
blayney, exhausted by dusty driving and incessa 
speaking through a long summer day. We order 
dinner and were shown to our rooms. The roor 
adjoined, and immediately after closing my door 
heard Parnell’s voice in the corridor ordering his apa] 
ment to be changed. Apparently there was a diflicul 
about this, as the hotel w T as crowded for the electh 
next day. Knowing he was not in the least a stick] 
for luxury or hard to please about a room, I went o 
to ask what w r as the matter. There he was, standi] 
in the passage opposite his bedroom door, with his b 
in his hand, evidently I chafing and very much put oi 
“Look at that,” said he, pointing to the number on 1 
door. It was No. 13. “ What a room to give ni 

They are Tories, I suppose, and have done it - 
purpose.” I laughed and said, “Take mine; let 
exchange.” “ If you sleep in that room,” said he, “ y 
will lose the election.” I looked into it, and founc 
good roomy chamber, much better than the one allott 
to me, and I said so, pointing out that the “ Tor] 
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hotel-keeper had probably given him the best room in 
the house. He was not to be pacified, however, so 
without arguing the matter I put him into my 
room, and installed myself in his. 44 I tell you, you 
will lose the election,” he repeated, as I took refuge 
in No. 13.’ 1 

The election, however, was not lost. Mr. Healy 
was placed at the head of the poll by a handsome 
majority. 2 

The Monaghan victory roused the Ulster landlords. 
The Orangemen took the field against the 4 invaders.’ 
The invaders pressed forward everywhere, determined 
to improve their position in the northern province. 
There were demonstrations and counter-demonstrations, 
marching and counter-marching, Nationalist displays 
and Orange displays, until the province rang with the 
oratorical artillery of the opposing parties. 

4 Compel the^rebel conspirators,’ urged an Orange 
placard, 4 to return to their haunts in the south and 
west.’ 4 We are not an aggressive party,’ said an 
Orange orator, Mr. Murray Ker, D.Tj. 4 Let there 
be no revolver practice. My advice to you about 
revolvers is, never use a revolver except you arc firing 
at someone.’ 

4 If the Government,’ said Lord Claud Hamilton, 
4 fail to prevent Mr. Parnell & Co. from making inroads 
into Ulster ... if they do not prevent those hordes of 
ruffians from invading us, we will take the law into our 
own hands.’ 

4 Keep the cartridge in the rifle,’ said the degenerate 
Home Kuler, Col. King Harman. 4 Keep a firm grip 


1 West minuter Gazette, November 3, 1H93. 

9 Mr. Healy wan replaced in the representation of Wexford by Mr. 
William Itedmond. 
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on your sticks,’ said Mr. Arclidale. 4 Only for the 
police and soldiers,’ exclaimed Major Saunderson, 
c those rebels would have been in the nearest river.’ 
The Government proclaimed an Orange meeting at 
which Lord Eossmore was to preside. £ It is a great 
pity,’ said his Lordship, referring to this action of the 
authorities, ‘ that the so-called Government of England 
stopped loyal men from assembling to uphold their 
institutions here, and had sent down a handful of 
soldiers whom we could eat up in a second or two 
if we thought fit. The Orangemen, if they liked, 
could be the Government themselves. I only wish 
they were allowed, and they would soon drive rebels 
like Parnell and his followers out of their sight.’ 

Despite Orange violence and Orange threats the 
Nationalists did their work in Ulster, and did it well, 
as the General Election of 1885 proved. 1 

Parnell himself * lay low ’ after the Monaghan 
election, allowing his lieutenants to conduct the cam¬ 
paign in Ulster and elsewhere. He had for some time 
been in financial difficulties. The fact got abroad, and 
the people resolved to relieve him of his embarrass¬ 
ments. He told the story himself in his accustomed 
laconic style to the Special Commission: ‘ A mortgage 
on my estate was foreclosed, and I filed a petition 
for its sale. This fact, somehow or other, got 
into the newspapers, and the Irish people raised a 
collection for me to pay off the mortgage. The 

1 ‘ Unfortunately, however,’ said Mr. Trevelyan, then Irish Secretary, 
* the counter-demonstrations of the Orangemen were, to a great extent, 
demonstrations of armed men. At their last meeting at Dumore sackfuls 
of revolvers were left behind, close to the place of meeting. . . . The 
Orange meetings were bodies of armed men ... So far as the Govern¬ 
ment knew, it was not the custom of the Nationalists to go armed to 
their meetings until the bad example was set by the Orangemen.’— 
Hansard . 
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amount of tlie collection considerably exceeded tlio 
amount necessary. 

The Parnell tribute (as this £ collection ’ came to be 
called) was a remarkable expression of popular confi¬ 
dence and enthusiasm. Seizing the opportunity which 
Parnell's embarrassments gave them, priests and 
people combined to give him a substantial proof of 
their regard, affection, and gratitude. Inaugurated at 
the beginning of the year, the fund increased gradually 
at first, and afterwards by leaps and bounds, until 
before the end of the year it reached nearly 40,000Z. J 
This munificent gift in itself bore striking testimony to 
Parnell’s popularity. Put an incident occurred some 
time after the subscription lists had been opened which 
showed in a more remarkable way still his hold on the 
mind and heart of the nation. 

The Pope, had never looked with favour on the 
Land .League agitation. Indeed, he regarded it as 
nothing more nor less than a revolt against the law¬ 
fully constituted authorities, which in truth it was.- 
And now Catholic bishops and priests and people of 
Ireland were uniting to place the Protestant loader of 
the revolt on a pedestal of glory. There were not 
wanting, it is said, English agents at Home who .readily 
used the Parnellite tribute as a lever to move the Pope 
against the agitators. The Irish were losing the faith y 
oven their religious guides had been led astray, and 
nothing but the interference of the Pontiff could avert 
the dangers which imperilled the very salvation of the- 
people. So it was whispered and belie vet l at the Vatican. 
Impressed by those representations, the Pope acted 
with vigour and promptitude. A letter, signed by 
Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect, and Monseigneur Pominico 
1 The amount of the mortgage was about 13,0002. 
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Jaeobini, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation de 
propaganda .Fide, was despatched to the Irish bishops 
condemning the ‘ tribute ’ and calling upon them to 
give it no countenance. Of course the bishops obeyed 
this mandate, and the priests henceforth ceased to take 
any public part in collecting subscriptions. But the 
people heeded not the papal letter. They saw nothing 
in it but the hand of England. Certain facts were sub¬ 
sequently revealed which seemed to show that the 
suspicions of tie; people were, not without some founda¬ 
tion. These facts may now be related. 

Towards the end of IHH2 an Irish Catholic Whig 
member (Mr. George Errington) went to Kome - on 
‘ his own affairs/ if was said. Before starting, how¬ 
ever, he culled at the Foreign Office, told Lord Gran¬ 
ville of his intended visit, and said that he might have 
an opportunity of discussing Irish affairs with tin; 
Pope. Lord Granville there and then gave him a 
letter of recommendation, which he had authority to 
show to the papal Secretaries of State. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1 1 we find this gentleman practically filling 

the post of English Envoy at the Vatican. The 
Government wished to use the Pope to put down 
Parnell, and to control Irish affairs generally in the 
English interest. The Pope was anxious to re¬ 
establish diplomatic*, relations with England. 11 ere, 
was a basis of negotiation. .Lord Granville dared 
not, in the light of day, semi a diplomatic mission 
to the Popes English public opinion would not stand 
that. But he thought that a private channel of com¬ 
munication might be opened through Mr. Errington, 
and that thus Downing Street could be kept in touch 
with the Vatican. 1 What was thought of Errington 

Kome? ’ I asked an official of the Papal Court when 
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the Errington mission had become a matter of history. 

‘ Oh/ he answered, ‘ we looked upon him as an English 
envoy. I remember in those days whenever I called 

to see Cardinal-I was habitually told that I could 

not sec him ; Errington was constantly closeted with the 
Cardinal. When he walked about in the vicinity of 
the Vatican the Swiss Guards saluted him. He was 
looked upon as a man of authority. It is easy for 
the English Government to repudiate Mr. Errington 
now, but they gave him the means of holding himself 
out to us as their agent.’ The English Envoy used 
his influence to discredit the Irish agitators—lay and 
clerical. 

One story will suffice to show how the Vatican 
regarded the Irish movement about this time. ‘ Had 

you been in Italy/ said Cardinal - to an Irish 

ecclesiastic, ' in the time of Garibaldi you would have 
supported Garibaldi.’ f Yes, your Eminence/said the 
Irishman, £ I would have supported Garibaldi if he 
had had at his back the bishops and priests and people 
of Italy.’ 

Despite all attempts at secrecy, the Errington 
mission became a public fact, and Ministers were forced 
to admit in the House of Commons that Mr. Errington 
had received a letter of recommendation from Lord 
Granville, and that his despatches from Borne were 
deposited, like the despatches of any other ambassador 
or envoy, in the archives of the Foreign Office. In 
Ireland the papal rescript was at once ascribed to Mr. 
Errington’s handiwork. 

England had secretly sought the services of the 
Pope, her ancient enemy, to strike at the Irish leader 
and the Irish movement. Could the force of England’s 
meanness further go? 'If we want to hold Ireland 
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by force/ said an English member 1 in the House of 
Commons, ‘ let us do it ourselves—let us not call in the 
Pope, whom we are always attacking, to help us.’ The 
Irish were not irritated with the Pope. Their anger 
■was wholly directed against the English Liberal 
Ministry, which, w r hile constantly denouncing them as 
the creatures of Eome, had invoked the thunder of the 
Vatican to overwhelm a political opponent. The prac¬ 
tical question now was, how the Pope and England 
should be answered. There was only one way of 
answering them. By making the Parnell tribute a 
conspicuous success. All Ireland worked for this end. 
Subscriptions, which before the rescript came in 
hundreds, now came in thousands, until a few months 
after its appearance the grand total of 37,000Z. was 
reached. The English Ministers might have chuckled 
when the rescript 2 was issued. They did not chuckle 
when the tribute was closed. Then they realised the 
folly of invoking the aid of the Pope to crush an Irish 
popular leader. 

' May I ask/ I said to Mr. Gladstone, ‘ if Cardinal 
Manning ever gave you any help in your relations 
with Parnell? 5 He answered: 'Never. He had, I 
think, something to do with the Errington mission 3 * —a 
very foolish affair. Spencer thought it might do some 
good, and so I tried it. It did no good. Why, it is 
absurd to suppose that the Pope exercises any influence 
in Irish politics/ In order to dispose of the Errington 
mission at once, I may here, though anticipating dates, 

1 Mr. Joseph Cowen. 

2 The papal rescript was dated May 11, 1883. On that day the 
Parnell tribute amounted to 7,688?. 11s. 5d. On June 19 it amounted to 
15,102?. On December 11 it reached the grand total of 37,011?. 175. 

3 I understand that Cardinal Manning was opposed to the Errington 

mission. 
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insert a letter from Mr. Errington to Lord Granville. 
It was written in May 1885. Cardinal McCabe bad 
recently died. The question of his successor in the 
archiepiscopal see of Dublin was under consideration. 
Dr. Walsh, of Maynooth, was the popular favourite. 
Dr. Moran, of Sydney, was practically the English 
nominee. Mr. Errington’s services were, of course, 
used to secure this appointment. But the following 
letter fell into the hands of Mr. William O’Brien, who 
published it in 4 United Ireland 5 on August 1, 1885 : 

‘ House of Commons : 

‘ Monday, May 15 [1885]. 

4 Dear Lord Granville, —The Dublin arch¬ 
bishopric being still undecided, I must continue to 
keep the Vatican in good humour about you, and keep 
up communication with them generally as much as 
possible. 

4 I am almost ashamed to trouble you again when 
you are so busy, but perhaps on Monday you would 
allow me to show you the letter I propose to write. 

4 The premature report about Dr. Moran will cause 
increased pressure to be put on the Pope, and create 
many fresh difficulties. The matter must therefore be 
most carefully watched, so that the strong pressure I 
can still command may be used at the right moment, 
and not too soon or unnecessarily (for too much 
pressure is quite as dangerous as too little). To effect 
this, constant communication with Borne is necessary. 

4 1 am, dear Lord Granville, 

4 Faithfully yours, 

4 G. Errington. 5 1 

1 Mr. Errington however, had his reward. He was made a baronet. 
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The publication of this letter blew the bottom out 
of the Errington mission, and secured the appointment 
of Dr. Walsh. 

In December 1883 the Parnell tribute was closed. 

It was decided to give the Irish leader a cheque, 
and to invite him to a banquet at the Botunda. 

On December 11 the banquet took place. There 
was, it is needless to say, an enthusiastic gathering. 
Parnell made a speech on the general situation, but said 
nothing about the cheque. 

4 1 remember/ says Lord Spencer, c the incident of 
the Parnell tribute. I hear that when Parnell received 
the cheque he put it in his pocket and never thanked 
anybody. Then there was a public meeting. I 
remember he made a long speech, but never said a 
word about the cheque. That struck me as a very 
extraordinary thing and very characteristic. Here is 
this handsome sum of money collected for him. He 
does not make the least reference to it, and he gives 
offence to nobody. That little incident always made an 
impression on me, because it showed the immense 
power of the man.’ 

I have said that Parnell derived his political , 
ascendency in no small degree from the fact that he 
walked all the time on the verge of treason-felony. 
He kept that path still. At no period since the begin- 
• ning of the agitation was English feeling more incensed 
against Irish-Americans than during the years 1883 
and 1884. The policy of dynamite had been boldly 
proclaimed by the 4 Irish World/ Attempts were 
made to destroy the offices of the Local Government 
Board and to blow up London Bridge. Victoria, 
Paddington, Charing Cross, Ludgate Hill railway 
stations were marked out for destruction. Scotland 
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Yard was attacked. Dynamite plots and rumours of 
dynamite plots filled the air. There was an epidemic 
of outrages. 

A dynamite factory was discovered at Birmingham. 
Batches of dynamitards were seized, and the public 
investigations which followed proved the American 
origin of these plots to lay London in ruins. The 
public mind was disturbed, the Government was 
alarmed. Special guards of police and soldiers were 
placed in charge of public buildings, and the streets of 
London presented the appearance of a town under the 
sway of some despotic ruler who feared the vengeance 
of his people. 1 Those', who believed in the beneficent 
influence of the Anglo-Saxon race were enraged and 
horrified at this slate, of affairs. Any man who was, 
even to the slightest extent, under English influence 
would at this moment have shrunk from contact with 
the Glan-na-Gael. But Parnell held on his course. 
English opinion was naught to him. Jlis one thought 
was to keep Irishmen united. lie was prepared to 
suffer much, to risk much, for this, lie did not hesitate 
in .1883 to proclaim to the world his determination to 
keep up communication with the American .Revolu¬ 
tionists by despatching a cablegram to the .Philadelphia 
convention ; and in 1884 he stmt Mr. William Redmond 
and Mr. Sexton to another convention in Boston. lie 
was cautious and circumspect. ITe did not desire 
publicity- But when publicity was necessary lie did 
not shrink from it, ltd all ’England denounce him as it 
might. 

Yet his relations with the Clan-na-Gael were not 

1 These outrages took piano in 1883 and 1884. On January 2 t f 
1885, attempts were made to blow up the Tower, the House o£ Commons, 
and Westminster Hall. 
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cordial. In sympathy with the rebellious spirit of the 
brotherhood, he looked upon the dynamite policy as sheer 
insanity. It was, besides, unfair to him and his 
parliamentary colleagues. Men in Chicago might easily 
hatch plots for the destruction of London, but they 
had not to run the gauntlet of the English House of 
Commons. Some consideration ought to be shown 
to those who had to carry on the struggle on this 
side of the Atlantic. None was shown. He did not 
conceal his private repugnance to the methods of the 
American Extremists. He spoke of Eord and Einerty 
as 4 d-d fools.’ 

The ‘Irish World’ denounced the parliamentary 
movement, and opposed the parliamentary party after 
the Kilmainkam treaty. In fact, from about August 
1882 until about the middle of 1884, or even later, 
the ‘World’ was hostile to Parnell. ‘There are no 
organisers, 5 it wrote in October 1882, ‘going about 
knitting the people together. There are no orators or 
teachers sent through the country to educate men. On 
the contrary, all agitation has been discontinued, and a 
quieting down policy is the order of the day. Davitt, 
Dillon, Egan, Brennan have been wishing and pray¬ 
ing for vigorous action, all in vain.’ In November 
1882 the ‘ World ’ wrote : ‘ We have not as much faith 
in the wisdom and ability of Mr. Parnell as we once 
had.’ 

If the Clan could have fitted out a fleet of torpedo 
boats to blow up the British fleet Parnell would have 
offered no objection. That would have been war. But 
a conspiracy to damage the British empire by abortive 
dynamite explosions in the streets of London w T as the 
conception of lunatics. 

He would sometimes smile grimly at the grotesque- 
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ness of these plots, occasionally hatched with utter 
indillcrcncocven to the lives of the Nationalist members 
themselves. Had the attempt to destroy the Charing 
Cross Railway Station been successful, a score of Irish 
members who were stopping at the Charing Cross Hotel 
would have been blown into eternity. It transpired at 
the trial of some of the dynamitards that a proposal 
had been made to throw a bomb into the House of 
Commons. ‘ I entered the House of Commons about 
this time/ said Mr. Harrington. ‘ I remember being 
in the Smoking-room one evening with Parnell and 
Lord Randolph Churchill. “ Well, Parnell/’ said Lord 
Randolph Churchill, referring to the dynamite trials, 
“ I suppose you would object to have a bomb thrown 
into the llouse, of Commons, You would not like to 
be blown up, even by an l rishman.” “ i am not so 
sure of that,” said Parnell, tk if there were a, eall of flu', 
Louse.’” 

4 Mr. Parnell/ asked the Allornoy-(leneral at the 
Parnell Commission, 4 you know that Laly | a eonviotud 
dynamitard | at all events was tried for being a dyna- 
mitard ? ’ 4 Yes/ answered Parnell, 4 he was tried and 

eonvirted of having bombs in his poeket whie.h, it was 
suggested, were going to be thrown on the lleor of the 
I louse of Commons, which would probably have had 
an equal effect all round.’ 

Put what tliil Parnell think of the morality of 
dynamite V I Its did not think about it at all. lie 
regarded the moral sermons preached by Mnglish 
statesmen and publicists as the, merest cant, and 
looked upon the * Times’ 1 denunciations of the. 4 Irish 
World 1 as a, ease of the pot calling the kettle black. 
Morality was the last thing the, English thought of in 
their dealings with Ireland. Morality was the last 
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thing lie thought of in his dealings with them. There 
are men who can readily argue themselves into the 
belief that whatever serves their purpose is moral - 
Such men could easily explain away the dynamite 
outrages to their own satisfaction. But Parnell’s mind 
was too simple to indulge in the subtleties and refine¬ 
ments necessary for this achievement. He was content 
to call the dynamitards fools, and to laugh at the 
moral pretensions of the House of Commons. For the 
rest, he concentrated all his energies upon the main, 
purpose of bringing the British statesmen to their: 
bearings on the question of Ireland. He had no faith 
in an English party. He advised his fellow-country¬ 
men to trust in none. Speaking at the St. Patrick’s 
Day celebration in London in 1884, he said: f I havo 
always endeavoured to teach my countrymen, whether: 
at home or abroad, the lesson of self-reliance. I do 
not depend upon any English political party. I should 
advise you not to depend upon any such party. I do 
not depend upon the good wishes of any section of tho 
English. Some people desire to rely on the English 
democracy—they look for a great future movement; 
among the English democracy; but I have never 
known any important section of any country which has 
assumed the government of another country to awaken 
to the real necessities of the position until compelled to 
do so. Therefore I say, do not rely upon any English 
party; do not rely even upon the great English 
democracy, however well disposed they may bo 
towards your claims; but rely upon yourselves^ 
upon the great power which you have in every 
industrial centre in England and Scotland, ijLpon 
the devotion of the sea-divided Gael, whether it: 
be under the southern cross or beyond the wide 
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Atlantic; but, above all, rely upon the devotion 
and determination of our people on the old sod at 
home.’ 

In the struggle which was now imminent we shall 
see him playing off one English party against the 
other, and out-manoeuvring both. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

WOOING- PARNELL 

I have given one instance—the Monaghan election—of 
how quickly Parnell, though £ submerged ’ during the 
years 1883 and 1884, could come to the surface when 
his presence was necessary. I shall give another. We 
have seen that in 1882 Davitt wished to make Land 
Nationalisation a plank in the National League plat¬ 
form, and that Parnell would not allow it. Davitt still 
adhered to his views, and, not unfairly, endeavoured in 
private and public to enforce them. Parnell—shrinking 
from public controversy with a colleague, yet fearing 
that perhaps even a small section of the people might 
accept the principle of Land Nationalisation and that 
a division would thus be caused in the Nationalist 
ranks—felt himself constrained to make a public 
declaration on the subject. Speaking at Drogheda on 
April 15,1884, he said : ‘ It is necessary for me to take 
advantage of this occasion to warn you against elements 
of future difficulty—elements of possible future diffi¬ 
culty, and possibilities of grave disunion in our ranks, 
which may be obviated by a timely declaration. I 
refer to the project termed the nationalisation of the 
land, and in dealing with this question I don’t wish to 
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intrude upon you anything of a personal character. 
I prefer, as I always have done in public life, 
to deal with principles, and not with men. I have 
shown you two planks of the platform of the Land 
League—the destruction of rack-rents and of landlord 
oppression and evictions, and the facilitation of occupy¬ 
ing ownership by the tiller of the soil. Well, un¬ 
mindful of this fact, we have been recently informed 
upon distinguished authority, at a meeting in Dublin, 
that w~e have been false to the spirit of the Land 
League, that we are unmindful of its principles, because 
we refused to desert that which has been our pro¬ 
gramme up to the present moment and follow this new 
craze. Ownership of land by anybody, we are told, is 
theft. Whether that anybody be landlord or tenant, it 
is equally a crime and a robbery, and because we refuse 
to agree with that sweeping assertion we are condemned 
as slack and as yielding basely to the present Coercion 
Act. The desire to acquire land is everywhere one of 
the strongest instincts of human nature, and never more 
developed than in a country such as Ireland, where land 
is limited and those who desire to acquire it are nume¬ 
rous. I submit further, that this desire to acquire landed 
property, and the further desire to be released from the 
crushing impositions of rack-rents, was the very basis 
and foundation of the National Land League, and that 
without it, although not solely owing to it, we never 
could have progressed or been successful. As reason¬ 
ably might we have supposed that we could have 
persuaded the poor man that it was with him a crime 
to endeavour to hope for the ownership of the holding 
he tilled. No more absurd or preposterous proposition 
was ever made to a people than, after having declared 
on a thousand platforms by a million voices that the 
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tenant should ho tho owner of his holding that after 
this declaration had boon agreed to by a million of our 
own countrymen in Falkland, America, and Australia - 
after having, with unexampled success, proceeded 
forward on those lines for the years, we should quietly 
turn round, retrace our steps it) tin* starting-post, and 
commence anew a movement which should be. wanting 
in every element and prospect of success. . , , 1 have 
neither advanced nor receded from t lie position which 
[ took up in 1H79. It was a position which I thought 
you would he uhle to carry, and which in all probability 
you will be able, to carry. ... I said in New York, in 
1879, when 1 landed then*, what 1 say to you to-night 
--—that you must either pay for the land or light for 
it. . . . Constitutional agitation ami organisation cun 
do a great deal to whittle down the price that the 
landlord asks for his land, lmt it must be paid unless 
you adopt the other alternativc w Inch I say nothing' 
about. We are told of sonic great wave of Kuglish 
democracy which is coming over here to poor Ireland 
to assist the. Irish democracy. The poor Irish 
democracy will have, I fear, to rely upon themselves in 
the future as they have had to do up to the present 
moment. The land question of Ireland must he settled 
by the Irish people at homed 

This speech disposed of the question of Land 
Nationalisation. Davitt still held his own views, hut 
he despaired of gaining any adherents in Ireland, and 
soon afterwards warn! on a tom* to Kgypt, 

Towards the end of 1HH4 there was much discussion 
In Nationalist circles about the * inactivity ’ of Parnell. 
1 Do you think/ a Nationalist said to me in December, 
* that Parnell is tired of the whole business and that 
he means to chuck it up? * I ventured to remind my 
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friend of the Monaghan election and of the Drogheda 
speech, and suggested that Parnell would probably 
always appear upon the scene when he thought his 
presence was necessary ; that he would not be forced 
into activity by the abuse of the 4 Irish World,’ any 
more than he would be forced into inactivity by the 
abuse of the ‘ Times.’ He would always take his own 
line at his own time, and disregard the critics. A 
fortnight after this conversation Tarnell was again in 
evidence. An election was pending in the County 
Tipperary. His nominee was Mr. John O’Connor, of 
Cork. A local convention nominated a local candidate, 
Mr. O’Kyan. Here was a new danger. A fight 
between two Home Rule eandidates would certainly 
give the enemy an opportunity to blaspheme. Knglish 
publicists looked at the situation with joy, Irish 
Nationalists with alarm. What was to be done ? I low 
was this fresh peril to he averted ? One day Parnell 
arrived suddenly in the (own of Thurles. Next day 
the danger had passed. Mr, O’Ryan had retired, Mr. 
O’Connor was accepted with acclamation. On January 
8, .1885, Parnell addressed a meeting in Thurles. He 
said: ‘ When l went to Meath I was told that I was not 
a Meath man, but I was not told so by Nationalists. I 
was told so by landlords. When 1 went to Cork, no 
one there said that I was not a Cork man. The 
question is not whether you belong to this county or 
to that, but whether you are a good Irishman. Mr. 
OMtyan has proved himself a good Irishman by the 
handsome way in which he has retired from this 
contest; and I. will answer for if that Mr. O’Connor 
will prove, himself a, good Irishman if he is returned for 
Tipperary.’ 

He was returned for Tipperary without opposition. 
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The General Election was now approaching, and 
Parnell girded up his loins for the struggle. The 
election was fought under new conditions. In December 
1884 a new Reform Act, establishing household 
suffrage in Ireland, became law. The result, contrary 
to the expectations of Ministers, w^as to strengthen the 
position of Parnell. The Irish electorate was increased 
from about 200,000 to about 700,000 voters, and the 
new voters were almost all Home Eulers. Ministers 
were ‘ hoisted with their own petard.’ They believed 
that the new Franchise Act would make Ireland 
Liberal. In truth it effaced the Liberals. 

For two years Parnell had kept quiet, flashing only 
now and then like a meteor across the political firma¬ 
ment, and again disappearing. Now he burst forth once 
more in a blaze of activity, and filled the world with his 
name. ‘ When,’ he said, speaking of his tactics between 
May 1882 and January 1883, ‘when courage was 
required when it was necessary for the interests of the 
nation, I have shown it; and when moderation was 
necessary and temperate judgment for the interests of 
the nation, I had the courage to show it too.’ 

He now made a short journey through the country, 
speaking at Clonmel (where the freedom of the city 
was presented to him) and at Bansha on January 9, and 
at Arklow on January 11. On January 21 he sounded 
the tocsin of war at Cork, in a speech which cheered 
the heart of every Nationalist in the country. Fie said : 
‘We cannot ask for less than the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament, with its important privileges and wide, far- 
reaching constitution. We cannot, under the British con¬ 
stitution, ask for more than the restitution of Grattan’s 
Parliament. But no man has a right to fix the boundary 
of the march of a nation. No man has a right to 
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say, “ Tims far shalt tliou go, and no further” ; and 
we have never attempted to fix the jic p/us' ultra to 
the progress of Ireland’s nationhood, and wo never 
shall.’ 

On January 23 he delivered a lecture before the 
Cork ‘ Young Ireland Society ’ on Ireland and her 
Parliament. Mr. 11 organ has given me the following 
reminiscence of this lecture : 

‘ Parnell always stopped at my house in Cork. 
He was very pleasant in a house; quiet, and ready 
to put up with anything. He stayed with me in 
January 1885. The Young Ireland Society asked 
him to deliver a lecture on Irish history. lie con¬ 
sented. Afterwards ho said to mo, 11 I really do not 
know anything about Irish history. Have you got 
any books 1 cam road ? ” I knew as liiI!r about Irish 
history as he did, but I fished out sons' books for him. 
The day of the lecture came. The hour fixed was 
8 r.M. \Ye dined a little earlier Hum usual. Pinner 
was over at a quarter to eight. “ Now," said Parnell, 
rising from the table 4 , u I must road up the history. 
Will you give; urn a pen and ink, and sons' note-paper ? ” 
I put him into a room by himself, with pen, ink, and 
paper, and the books. I came back about a, quarter 
to nine 4 . 11c 4 . looke'd up smiling and said : “ Pm 
ready 1 ” He had made note's in big handwriting on 
the paper ; about tlnne notc^s on each shoot. I tldnk 
1 will be able 4 , to say something now,” lit', said. \Ye then 
drove off to the rooms of the society. The 4 streets wctc 
crowded, the 4 , rooms we're crowded. We 4 were, an hour 
and a quarter late. When Parnell showed himself ho 
received a magnificent reception. When lies ascended 
the platiorm they cheered him again and again. Wlmt 
a king he looked, standing on that platform that night; 
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so handsome, so quiet, so self-possessed, so dignified. 
People thought of looking at no one but him. He 
dwarfed all around him. There was a majesty about 
the man which fascinated and awed you. I felt 
horribly nervous for him. I knew how he had got 
up the lecture, and I feared he would break down. 
1 felt so anxious that I really did not follow the lecture 
at all. Put 1 heard the cheers, and they cheered from 
beginning to end. 

4 Coming home he was as simple and as proud as 
a child of the whole performance. M I think/’ he 
said, 44 I got through very well/* He did not seem to 
have the, faintest notion that people looked up to him, 
not only as the greatest man in Ireland, hut one of the 
most remarkable men in Europe. Jit', spoke like a 
young man making his dvhut at a debating society, 
1 can see him now walking upstairs to bod with the 
candle in his hand, and stepping so quietly and lightly 
so as to disturb no one. He was like a young fellow 
who has come home late and was afraid to wake u the 
governor.” Vet, with all his self-depreciation, modesty, 
and gentleness, you always felt that you w'ere in the 
presence of a master. You dare not presume on his 
familiarity when he chose to be familiar. Without 
any effort whatever upon his part you ahvays felt 
the overpowering inlluenee of his extraordinary 
personality/ 

From Cork Parnell went on January 25 to Ennis. 
On the 2(>th he addressed a meeting at Milltown 
Malbay, In February he was once more in London 
attending to his parliamentary duties. 

On March 17 he presided at the Hi. Patrick's Day 
banquet, and again laid down the principle on which 
the struggle should he carried on. 4 England/ ho 
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said, * will respect you in proportion as you respect 
yourselves. Englishmen will not give anything to 
Ireland out of justice or righteousness. They will 
concede your liberties when they must, and no sooner/ 
In April the .Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
Ireland. Borne Nationalists thought that the occasion 
should housed to demonstrate against the Government. 
Parnell did not hold this view. He was of opinion that 
the royal visitors should he allowed to pass through 
the country like ordinary visitors ; that there should be 
no demonstrations one way or the other. On April 11 
he wrote to ‘ United Ireland 1 : 


Letter to 1 United Ireland ’ 

‘ You ask for my views regarding the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. In reply I desire to say that 
if the usage's of the constitution existed in Ireland 
as they do in England there would, to my judg¬ 
ment, be no inconsistency in those who believe in 
the limited monarchy as the best form of govern¬ 
ment taking a suitable part in the reception of the 
Prince. Hut in view of the fact that the constitu¬ 
tion has newer been administered in Ireland according 
to its spirit and precedents, that the power of the 
Crown as wielded by Earl Spencer and other Viceroys 
is despotic and unlimited to the last degree, and that 
in the present instance the royal personage is to be 
used by the two English political parties in Ireland 
for the purpose of injuring and insulting the Irish 
Nationalist party, and of impeding if possible their 
work, I fail to see upon what ground it can be claimed 
from any lover of constitutional government under a 
limited monarchy that the Prince is entitled to a 
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reception from tin* independent anti patriotic people 
of Inland, ur to any recognition, save from the garrison 
of officials, and landowners, and place-hunters who 
fatten upon the poverty and misfortunes of the country, 
fad me suggest a parallel. ‘Would it be tolerated in 
Kngland for a moment if the Government for their 
own part)" purpose's, on the eve. of a general election, 
were to use the Prince of Wales as an electioneering 
agent in any seetion of the country, and were to send 
him upon a royal progress in order to embarrass their 
political opponents? The breach of constitutional 
privilege becomes still graver when we consider that it 
is tUt* march of a nation which is now sought to he 
impeded -the fruition of a long struggle and of many 
sacrifices which the advent it ions aid of this royal 
visit is enlisted to injure. 1 have, however, every 
confidence that our people, having been suitably fore¬ 
warned, will not allow their hospitable nature and 
cordial disposition to carry them into any attitude 
w hit'll might hi* taken as one of condonation for 
the past, or satisfaction with tin* present state of 
affairs. 

* (‘n warns K. pAKNimm’ 

Paneir * ad\ kv to reerive tie* royal \ isitors w ith 
eourmw and r» .«-rve was md taken. Then* were hostile 
dons'istrati*»us in t hr south. In some districts black 
flag^ werr hung along the line of route and the 
imeriptiofi was shown : 4 We will have no 1 Vince hut 
(‘lutrllis* Kugli.il people were relieved, says Urn 
4 Animal Register? when the Prince returned. 

Chi the r\e of the (tenoral Flection of 1HK5 Ireland 
was boiling with sedition. Lord Spencer, like Mr. 
Forma, w a s tarred w ith the e< >ereion brush. Wherever 
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he went throughout the south and west he was received 
with manifestations of disloyalty. From the hour of his 
landing to the hour of his departure c United Ireland/ 
expressing popular opinion, never ceased to denounce 
him in language of unmeasured vituperation. 

His excursions through the streets of Dublin sur¬ 
rounded by a military escort suggested rather the 
presence of an arbitrary despot than the rule of a con¬ 
stitutional Viceroy. The people sought his overthrow 
and the overthrow of the Minister w T ho sent him with 
a singleness of purpose and a tenacity of will w r hich 
for the moment dw 7 arfed almost every popular grievance 
and obscured every popular aspiration. 'Remember 
Coercion ! Down with Gladstone ! ’ w v as the w r ar-cry 
of the day. 

Parnell w r as unmoved by the passions which swayed 
the multitude. He surveyed the situation with his usual 
calmness, and with his usual clearness of vision. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government was doomed. That much 
was evident. He had the power to destroy it, and he 
would destroy it. But what then ? 

In opening the campaign of 1885 Parnell fixed his 
eyes on three men in public life—Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Gladstone. As 
we have seen, he had no faith in English parties. He 
believed that neither Whigs nor Tories would do any¬ 
thing for Ireland because of righteousness. Office was 
the goal of every English politician. It was for him 
to see that no English politician should reach it except 
through the open ranks of the Irish parliamentary 
party. The new Reform Act w'ould enable him to 
command a following of eighty or ninety members. 
With this force, well disciplined, he would be master 
of the situation. It w^as said that he ought to address 
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public meetings in England. He laughed contemptu¬ 
ously at the suggestion. He would concentrate all his 
efforts to bring English statesmen to his feet. Then 
he would let them convert the English people. That 
was his plan of operation. 

Parnell liked few men; above all, he liked few 
Englishmen. Yet he regarded Lord Eandolph Churchill 
with no unfriendly feelings. He thought that the 
young Tory Democrat possessed generous instincts, 
entertained kindly feelings towards the Irish, and was 
full of originality, resource, and courage. A pleasant 
companion, frank, witty, joyous, with a dash of fun and 
mischief, there was no English member with whom 
Parnell would rather spend an hour in the Smoking- 
room of the House of Commons than this Eadical who 
was bom a Tory. But would Lord Eandolph take up 
Home Buie? Well, Parnell was of opinion that he 
was as likely to take it up as any other Englishman, 
and (at the worst) for the same reason—to get into office ,* 
at his best, however, Parnell believed that Lord Eandolph 
was more likely to be genuinely touched by the Irish 
case than any of his compatriots. He also had a 
shrewd suspicion that there was nothing which this 
rattling young Tory would relish more keenly than 
4 dishing ’ the Whigs—except, perhaps, 4 dishing ’ the 
Tories. But if he were drawn towards Home Eule, 
would he bring the Tory party with him? Of 
this Parnell had grave doubts. Yet he was satisfied 
that with Lord Eandolph 5 s help he could at least create 
a diversion on the Tory side which would fill the 
Liberals with alarm and force them forward in his 
direction. 

Politically, Parnell held the member for Birmingham 
in high esteem. They had combined to throw over 
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Mr. Forster. Would they combine to carry Home 
liule ? No member ot the Cabinet was more advanced 
on Irish questions than the liadical leader. He had 
prepared a scheme of self-government which gave the 
Irish everything but a Parliament. He had always 
considered, and even at times consulted, the Irish party 
on Irish subjects. lie kept in touch with the National¬ 
ists when his colleagues in the Cabinet shunned them 
as pariahs. He disbelieved in the policy of coercion. 
He was fully in sympathy with a policy of redress and 
reform. Assuredly, if there were any English politician 
with whom Parnell might be expected to cultivate 
cordial relations, it was with Mr. Chamberlain. Yet as 
the crisis approached he kept the member for Birming¬ 
ham at arm’s length. 

Mr. Healy and Mr. Chamberlain saw a good deal 
of each other in those days. On one occasion Mr. 
Chamberlain asked Mr. Ilealy to dine with him in 
order to have a talk about Ireland. Mr. Ilealy asked 
ParneH’s pea,‘mission. Parnell said, * No/ angrily, and 
showed very clearly that he did not desire the con¬ 
tinuance of friendly relations between the two men. 
In fact, Parnell seems to have made up his mind that 
Mr. Chamberlain would go to the verge of Home liule 
and stop there. He would make the running for Mr. 
Gladstone. lie could be relied on to that extent, but 
no more. 

Mr. Gladstone remained. Parnell had no love for 
Mr. Gladstone. But he regarded every person in public 
life in England as an intellectual pigmy compared to 
the Grand Old Man. ‘ Ah/ he once said to me in the 
Smoking-room of the House of Commons, f you do not 
know what it is to fight Mr. Gladstone. I am no 
match for him/ 1 said: ‘ Don't you think you under- 
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estimate your powers ? 5 He answered : ‘ No; I could 
not explain to you what a strain it is to have to fight 
him. I know it. I have fought him, and am ready to 
fight him again; but he knows more moves on the 
board than I do.’ He then paused; an Irish member 
entered from the Terrace. Parnell, shaking the ashes 
from a cigar, looked at him, adding quickly, with an 
arch smile, ‘But he thinks he is a match for Mr. 
Gladstone. 5 

Man for man, Parnell would rather have Mr. 
Gladstone on his side than anyone in England. Party 
for party, he preferred the Tories to the Liberals. 
‘ The Tories, 5 he said, ‘ can carry a Home Eule Bill 
•through the Lords. Can the Liberals ? 5 Hoping to 
convert the Tories, he believed nevertheless that Mr. 
Gladstone would in the end outstrip all competitors 
in the race for the Irish vote. The greatest parlia¬ 
mentary tactician of the age, the chances were he 
would out-manoeuvre every antagonist. He might even 
out-manoeuvre Parnell himself. Still the course of the 
Irish leader was perfectly clear. He had to threaten 
Mr. Chamberlain with Lord Bandolph Churchill, and 
Mr. Gladstone with both, letting the whole world know 
meanwhile that his weight would ultimately be thrown 
into the scale which went down upon the side of 
Ireland. His first move was against the Government. 
He wished to make the Liberals feel the power of the 
Irish vote. That could be done by beating them with 
the Irish vote. 

On May 15 Mr. Gladstone announced the determi¬ 
nation of the Cabinet to renew the Crimes Act. 1 The 

1 Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet had decided, according to the account 
given by the Prime Minister, * with the Queen’s permission,’ to abandon 
the coercion clauses of the Act, but to invest the Viceroy by statute with 
power to enforce, wherever and whenever necessary, the ‘Procedure 
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Bill was to be introduced on June 10. Parnell bided 
his time, watching his opportunity. On June 8 the 
second reading of the Budget Bill was moved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach moved an amendment condemning the increase 
of beer and spirit duties proposed by Ministers. The 
House divided on the question. The Irish vote was cast 
upon the side of the Tories, and the Government were 
defeated by a majority of 12. When the figures, 264— 
252, were handed in, a wild cheer of triumph and 
vengeance, mingled with cries of ‘Remember coercion,* 
broke from the Irish benches. Parnell had shot his 
bolt and brought down his man. Mr. Gladstone 
resigned immediately, and before the end of the month 
the Tories were in office. Lord Salisbury was Prime 
Minister, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Randolph Churchill Secretary of State 
for India, and the Earl of Carnarvon Viceroy of Ireland. 
The effect of this coup de main on Liberal opinion has 
been described by Mr. Morley: ‘ A second point that 
cannot escape attention in this crisis is the peremptory 
dissipation of favourite illusions as to the Irish vote 
“not counting.” The notion that the two English 
parties should establish an agreement that if either of 
them should chance to be beaten by a majority due to 
Irish auxiliaries the victors should act as if they had 
lost the division has been cherished by some who are 
not exactly simpletons in politics. We now see what 
such a notion is worth. It has proved to be worth 
just as much as might have been expected by any on¬ 
looker who knows the players, the fierceness of the 

clauses ’ which related to changes of venue, Special juries, Boycotting. 
Ministers proposed, in fact, to dispense with the name and maintain the 
reality of coercion.—Jeyes, The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, p. 148. 
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game, and the irresistible glitter of the prizes. When 
it suits their own purpose the two English parties will 
unili* to baffle or to crush the Irish, hut neither of them 
will over scruple to use the Irish in order to baffle or to 
crush their own rivals. This fancy must be banished 
to tht^ same limbo as the similar dream that Ireland 
could be disfranchised and reduced to the rank of a 
Crown colony. Throe years ago, when Ireland was 
violently disturbed and the Irish members were ex¬ 
tremely troublesome, this tint' project of governing 
Ireland like India was a favourite consolation even to 
some Liberals who might have been expected to know 
better. The absurdity of the design and the shallow¬ 
ness of those who were captivated by it were swiftly 
exposed, A few months after they had been consoling 
themselves with the idea of taking away the franchise 
from Inland they all voted for a measure which 
extended the franchise to several hundreds of thousands 
of the inhabitants of Ireland who had not possessed it 
before, and who are not at all likely to employ their 
new power in the direction of Crown colonies, or martial 
law, or any of the other random panaceas of thoughtless, 
incontinent politicians. As for the new Government, 
sharp critics and some of the sharpest are to be 
found on their own benches do not shrink from 
declaring that they come into power as Mr. Parnell's 
lieutenants. 11 is vote has installed, it can displace 
them; it has its price, and the price will he paid. In 
the whole transaction the Irish not only count, they 
almost count for everything.’ 

Parnell scored heavily by his first move. He put the 
Liberals out, and the 'Tories in ; punished the one party, 
and made lie other dependent on his will. It was 
check for Lord Salisbury, and checkmate for Mr. 
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j Gladstone. That was the state of the game in July 
I 1885. 

Kept in office by Parnell, the Tories did not of 
course attempt to renew the Crimes Act. They were 
i more Liberal than the Liberals themselves; and Lord 
Carnarvon, in a gracious speech, expressed his determina¬ 
tion to rule by the ordinary law. Parnell asked for an 
inquiry into the trials of the Maamtrasna murderers. 
It was granted. Sir William Harcourt denounced the 
action of the Executive in reopening the subject as a 
re (lection both upon the Government of Lord Spencer 
and upon the administration of justice in Ireland. Lord 
llandolph Churchill scoffed at Sir William’s qualms, 
repudiated all responsibility for the Government of Lord 
Spencer, and condemned the Liberal policy of coercion. 
The Tory Press was shocked. 4 We admit,’ said the 
* Standard,’ 4 the force of the temptation to conciliate 
Mi*. Parnell. We do not at all dispute the probability 
that the simple expedient adopted will succeed. But 
that, in our opinion, is not enough to justify the tactics 
that have been employed.’ 

4 It was not Lord Spencer alone whose good faith 
lias been impeached,’ said the 4 Times,’ 4 but the Irish 
judiciary, the law officers of the Crown, the public 
prosecutor, the magistracy, and the police.’ 

The following extracts will give the reader some- 
notion of the efforts which were made by the Tory 
leaders to 4 conciliate ’ Parnell. 

Lord Randolph Char chill. 4 Undoubtedly we do 
intend to inaugurate a change of policy in Ireland. . . , 
The policy of the late Government so exasperated 
Irishmen—maddened and irritated that imaginative 
and warm-hearted race—that I firmly believe that had 
the late Government remained in office no amount of 

YOL. II. E 
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bayonets or military would have prevented outbreaks 
in Ireland.’ 

J'jord Cuniarron. ‘ I believe fur my own part that 
special legislation of 1 his (roereioiH .sort is inexpedient. 

It is inexpedient while it is in operation, and it is still 
more inexpedient when if has to be renewed at short 
intervals.’ 

Lord Salishitnj, ‘ The effect of the (’rime., Act has 
been Very much t xapperated. While it w as in e\Lb nee 
there <>rew up a thousand brands- , of the National 
League, ami it is from them that thost* difficultie, 
proceeded with vhirh we haw* now to contend. The 
provisions in the (‘rimes Act a pain. I h< y eollinp u t re 
of very small effect. If rtcw up under!had Act lurau,,e 
it is a (*rime which legislation has very pivaf difficulty 
in reaching. I have seen it stated that the Crime:, Act. 
diminished out rapes ; that hoy cot t my' acted through 
outrages ; and that tin* Crinm Act diminished l»yr 4 . 
tinp. ... If is not true; the Aet did not dimini it 
outrages. In September without tin* Crim* > Act there 
were fewer out noe -s than in A upu * with that A el. . . , 

The truth about h*yvottlnp i , that s! deprmL. upon the 
passing humour of the population. 1 do not believe 
that in any community it ha . « ndured. I doubt 
whether in any c<unmimiU law ha. hen able to 
provide a saI i..fact* >r\ ivmedv ; but 1 h- la \e if contain, 
its o\VU Nelite.iis.’ * 

JParnrll ret hh heart on a new Land I hi 1 to facilitate j 

the creation of a, tenant propri* tan . Such a ihi 1 ua ; I 

passed. Lord Ashbourne’., Aet L ok it . place on the 1 

statute-book. I >y this measure tin* Sfate wa » emp<wvered 
to advance a part or the whole of the purchase money 
to tenants who had up reed with their landlords to pur- { 

chase their holdings. Forty-nine years were allowed f 
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for repayment of the purchase money, at the rate of 
4 per cent., and 5,000,000£. were taken from the sur¬ 
plus fund of the Irish Disestablished Church and set 
aside for the purposes of the Act. But the most 
remarkable development of the Tory Irish ‘ alliance ’ 
has yet to be unfolded. 

In the summer of 1885 Lord Carnarvon invited 
Parnell to meet him to discuss the affairs of Ireland, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy shall begin this story: 

‘ Some time in the summer of 1885 Howard Vincent 
came to me in the House of Commons and said that 
Lord Carnarvon wished to have a talk with Parnell 
about Ireland. Vincent asked if an interview could be 
arranged. I said that Parnell was a difficult man to 
see, and that I doubted if it could be arranged. 

4 Vincent said that the interview could take place at 
his house, and that everything would be managed very 
quietly; he would keep all the servants out of the way, 
and open the door himself. I promised to see Parnell and 
to put the matter before him. I did see Parnell, and I 
told him all that Howard Vincent had said. Parnell 
replied : “ I will see Lord Carnarvon at his own house if 
he wishes to see me. There must be no mystery.” I told 
this to Vincent, and it was finally settled that I should 
see Lord Carnarvon first. I called on Lord Carnarvon 
at his own house. He opened the conversation, saying 
he wished to talk about Ireland and to hear Parnell’s 
views. He asked me if there were any suggestions 
about the government of the country which I would 
like to make. I said: “The first suggestion, Lord 
Carnarvon, I would like to offer is that you should go 
about without a military escort and without detectives. 
Trust the people.” 

‘ He answered: “ I have made up my mind on that 
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point already. I mean to trust the people.” Next he 
said that he was in favour of Home Rule. 5 

I asked: 4 Are you sure he said Home Rule ? ’ 

Mr. McCarthy. 4 Yes, he did.’ 

4 Did he give any sort of explanation as to what he 
meant by Home Rule ? ’ 

Mr. McCarthy. 4 Yes, he said some such arrangement 
as existed in the English colonies. He did not conceal 
that he would have some difficulty with his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, but he made no secret that he was him¬ 
self in favour of Home Rule. I said that Parnell was 
willing to see him in his own house. He replied that 
they could meet at his sister’s house in Grosvenor 
Square. The house was not, I believe, at that time 
occupied. The carpets were up. That was the reason, 
I suppose, that Parnell said afterwards that the meeting 
took place in an empty house. I saw Parnell imme¬ 
diately, and told him what had taken place between 
Carnarvon and myself. 

4 A few days later Parnell and Carnarvon met at the 
house in Grosvenor Square. They were quite alone. 
Parnell never gave me an account of the interview. 
He often had interviews which he kept to himself. 
Subsequently—it might be some months later—Car¬ 
narvon wrote to a lady, a mutual friend, saying that he 
was going to Hatfield to see Lord Salisbury, and that 
if he should happen to see me, to say that he would 
like to have a talk with me. This lady invited me to 
dinner to meet Lord Carnarvon; the only persons pre¬ 
sent were the lady and her husband, and Lord Carnarvon 
and myself. After dinner the lady and her husband 
took some opportunity of retiring from the room, and 
Carnarvon and I were left alone. He at once called my 
attention to an interview which Parnell had just given 
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to an American newspaper. In this interview Parnell 
was reported to have said that he expected more from 
Mr. Gladstone than he did from the Tories. “ If this 
newspaper report be true/’ said Lord Carnarvon, “ there 
is no use in our going on.” That was his expression, 
or something like it, as well as I can recollect. I 
unfortunately had not seen this report. I knew nothing 
about it. I could not give any explanation. I could 
not say anything. 1 

' Carnarvon added something to the (Teed that if 
Parnell looked to Mr. Gladstone to settle the quest ion 
of Home Pule it was idle for him to discuss the subject 
further. 

'That was substantially what happened at this 
interview. I had always a high opinion of Lord 
Carnarvon. J feed satisfied lie was v iliing to give us 
Homo Pule, but how far he could carry the Cabinet 
with him, of course, I do not know. If is possible that 
Carnarvon was honestly thinking of Home Rule, while 
the Cabinet were thinking of the General Election/ 

Lord Carnarvon’s account of the transaction may 
now be given : 

' Towards the end of last July it was intimated to 
me that, if I were willing, Mr. Parnell would also bo 
willing to meet me in conversation. ... At that 
moment there was no one who could precisely say 
what the wishes and the desires of the Irish parlia¬ 
mentary ixirty were. There had been singular reticence 
on their part, and it was impossible, really to know what 
their views and opinions were. 

'There was only one man who was in any way 
qualified to speak. He was the chosen leader of the 

1 Tills was an interview with a reporter of the AVw York th'rald in 
October. 
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Irish, parliamentary party, and his power was singu¬ 
larly and exceptionally large. He stood at the head of 
the parliamentary body, who have proved their strength 
by virtually controlling the business of the House of 
Commons. It was notorious that when the new Par¬ 
liament should be elected his strength would be at least 
doubled. When I, therefore, received such an intimation 
I felt that, on my part at least, I had no option in the 
matter. It seemed to me to be my duty to make myself 
acquainted with what Mr. Parnell’s views and opinions 
were. . . . 

£ I endeavoured to make myself explicit to Mr. 
Parnell. I explained that the three conditions upon 
which I could enter into conversation with him were : 

‘ First of all, that I was acting for myself by myself, 
that all the responsibility was mine, and that the com¬ 
munications were from me alone—that is, from my lips 
alone. 

‘ Secondly, that that conversation was with reference 
to information only, and that it must be understood 
that there was no agreement or understanding, however 
shadowy, between us. 

'And, thirdly, that I was there as the Queen's 
servant, and that I would neither hear nor say one 
word that was inconsistent with the union of the two 
countries. 

‘ To these conditions Mr. Parnell consented, and I had 
the advantage of hearing from him his general opinions 
and views on Irish matters. This really is the whole 
case. Mr. Parnell was quite frank and straightforward 
in all he said. I, on the other hand, had absolutely 
nothing to conceal, and everything I said I shall be 
perfectly contented to be judged by. Both of us left 
the room as free as when we entered it. It was the 
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first, the last, and the only time that I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Parnell.’ 1 

Parnell’s statement comes next: 

4 Lord Carnarvon originally proposed that I should 
meet him at the house of a gentleman (a member of 
Parliament 2 ) who subsequently undertook a mission to 
Ireland, and obtained letters of introduction to several 
leading members of the Irish parliamentary party, with 
whom he discussed in detail the species of an Irish 
Parliament which would be acceptable to Ireland. I 
declined, however, to meet .Lord Carnarvon at the house 
of a stranger, and suggested that if the interview were 
to take place at all it had best be at his own resi¬ 
dence. I must fake issue with the e<uTeelness of Lord 
(Carnarvon’s memory as to two of the three conditions 
which lie alleges he stated to me, as the conditions 
upon which he tumid enter info any (universalion with 
me namely, Unit first of all he wa.s acting' of himself, 
hy himself, and that the responsibility was his, and the 
communications were from him alone ; and secondly, 
that he was there, us (he qhieen’s servant, and Unit he 
would neither hear nor say one word that was incon¬ 
sistent with the union of the two countries, and that I 
consented to these conditions. Now, Lord Carnarvon 
did not lay down any conditions whatever as a pre¬ 
liminary to his entering into conversation with me. It 
must be manifest that if he desired to do so he. would 
have, intimated them when requesting the interview, 
lie certainly made no use whatever of the two terms of 
the two conditions which I have repeated. There is, 
however, some foundation for his statement concerning 
the remaining oar, inasmuch as he undoubtedly re- 

1 Ilouso of Lord*;, .Turn* 10, 1 ssS. 

- Hir Howard Vince nt. 
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marked at the commencement of our conversation that 
In* hoped ! would understand that we \\ov not engaged 
in making any treaty or bargain whatever, Lord 
Carnarvon then pn uveded to .say that he had sought 
this interview ft *r the purpose of ascertaining my 
views regarding, should lit* call it, a M Constitution for 
Ireland/’ Put 1 soon found that la* had brought me 
then* in order that In* might give his own views upon 
this matter as well as ascertaining mine. I readily 
opened im mind to him oti the subject, and in reply 
to an inijtiir\ as to a proposal uhieh laid been made to 
build up a central legislative hotly on the foundation 
of county hoards, l told him that I thought that thin 
would be working in st wrong direction, and would not 
la 4 accepted as a settlement by Ireland; that the 
central legislative body should he a Parliament in name 
and in fact, that to it should be left to the considera¬ 
tion of whatever system of loeal government for the 
counties might be found necessary. Lord Carnarvon 
then assured me that that was his own view also ; 
that lie strongly appreeiated the importance of giving 
due weight to the sentiments of the Irish in this 
matter. He then inquired whether in my judgment 
some plan of ronstituting a Parliament in Lublin 
short of Krpeul of the Cnioii might not he devised ami 
prove arrepfable to Ireland; and he made certain 
suggestiotis to this end, taking tie* colonial model as a 
basis, which struck me us being the result of much 
thought and knowledge of the subject. Then came 
the reference to protection. We were discussing the 
general outline of a plan for constituting a Legislature 
for Ireland on the colonial model, when I took 
occasion to remark that protection for certain Irish 
industries against English and foreign competition 
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would bo absolutely necessary; upon which Lord 
Carnarvon said: “ I entirely agree with you, but what 
a row there will be about it in England.” 

‘ At the conclusion of the conversation—which lasted 
more than an hour, and to which Lord Carnarvon was 
very much the larger contributor—I left him, believing 
that 1 was in complete accord with him regarding the 
main outlines of a settlement conferring a Legislature 
upon Ireland. In conversing with him I dealt with the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who was responsible for 
the government of the country. I could not suppose 
that he would fail to impress the views which he had 
disclosed to me upon the Cabinet, and I have reason to 
believe that he did so impress them, and that they wore 
strongly shared by mom than one important member 
of the body, and strongly opposed by none/ 1 

But the most interesting communication which 1 
have received on this subject is from the pen of Sir 
Charles Gavail Duffy. 

1 Communicator to the CYnlral Ncwb A^oney, Juno 12, 
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CHAPTER XYII 

THE CARNARVON CONTROVERSY 

By Sir Charles Gan an D uffy 

I assent, my dear O’Brien, to your request that I 
should write the story of Lord Carnarvon’s pourparler 
with Mr. Parnell and other Nationalists in 1885, chiefly 
because I think that Lord Carnarvon has never had 
fair play in that transaction either from friends or 
enemies. He was misrepresented not so much from 
malice as from sheer misconception, for he was a type 
of man with whom his critics were not familiar. To the 
cynical nothing seems simpler than the case: a lead¬ 
ing member of a Government much in need of votes 
conferred with the leader of a numerous parliamentary 
party on a measure which they greatly desired, and 
with which he expressed substantial sympathy; but at 
a period when their votes happened to be no longer 
necessary 'the Government separated themselves 
peremptorily from the Minister who had conducted the 
parley, and of course he could effect nothing without 
them. To men, however, acquainted with Lord Car¬ 
narvon’s strict and sensitive code of honour, to which 
he had more than once sacrificed office, the implied 
hypothesis was unacceptable, but they confessed it was 
unfortunate that his sympathy with Irish autonomy 
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should coincide so strictly with the necessities of his 
own party. The reader who follows tin’s narrative, to 
the end will acknowledge that the coincidence was 
purely accidental. Lord Carnarvon had been lung of 
opinion that among the unsettled problems which 
disturb the peace and security of the Kmpire the dis¬ 
content of Ireland was the most dangerous, and that a 
statesman could attempt no higher task than to abate 
or suppress it. lie did not take up tin* Irish problem 
on a sudden party emergency, hid, as we shall presently 
sec, acting on a long hold and well-weighed conviction 
that its solution by sumu just and reasonable method 
was vital to the public pcaeu and security uf tin* Kmpire. 
I undertake to tell f hr story because l know m<»tv uf it 
than most men, perhaps than any man, and 1 desire and 
design to speak tin* nalmd truth, which ju 4 mm base 
no need to fear. 

When I returned front Australia tu Kurope in (la* 
spring of IHHC> 1 made Mr, PurnelL; acquaintance. 
He was then a talk Mutrlydookiug yuung man of 
reserved manners, who spoke little, but the little was 
always to the purpose. He tjiteKt tuned me ns to my 
political intentions, and I told him I came home to 
work for Ireland, but not in Parliament. I hoped to 
write certain books, and a career in the House of 
Commons was hard to reconcile with any serious 
literary enterprise. Outside of Parliament I should 
consider myself free to taka* whatever course seemed 
best to me on public questions without giving anyone 
a right to complain, for 1 would connect imself with 
no party. He renewed the subject once or twice, hut 
tins was always the substance of my replv. 

During the five stormy years that followed 1 re hied 
chiefly on the Poniinruf, and watched Ids career from 
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a distance. On my annual visits to London I saw 
him occasionally at a dinner-table or under the gallery 
in the House of Commons, and our conversation on 
these occasions generally consisted of my criticism on 
his policy or that of his supporters in Ireland, which 
he bore with consummate good humour. I thought 
they might have done more to suppress outrages and 
abate endless turbulence, and I insisted that talking of 
obtaining the land for the people at 1 prairie value ’ was 
misleading and must end in disastrous disappointment. 
The Irish movement was one in favour of as just a 
cause as ever man advocated, but it was not only often 
reckless in its violence, but, as I was persuaded, hide¬ 
bound by want of knowledge and experience. Mr, 
Parnell was entirely unfamiliar with the studies and 
experiments which had brought a new soul into Ireland 
nearly half a century before. lie belonged to a family 
which had reared Thomas Parnell, the author of * The 
Hermit/ but he was so little sympathetic with that an¬ 
cestry that one of his friends told me he seriously asked 
him what was the use of poetry ? IIis friend told him, I 
trust, that one of its most practical uses was to kindle 
patriotism, to feed it with Divine nourishment, and to 
re-kindle it after every defeat. The f new movement/ 
as it was named, made conflicting impressions upon 
me. I could not fail to see that Mr. Parnell possessed 
one gift in perfection the great and rare gift of domi¬ 
nating and controlling men. I had n<td much experience 
of Irish parties at home and abroad, and I had seen no 
one who possessed such mastery of a race among whom 
individuality is a passion. Grattan did not long control 
the Parliament which he made independent; O'Connell 
among men whose position depended altogether on his 
will was a joyous companion, among the gay loud- 
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speaking (kilts, or at highest a peer among peers ; hut 
the proud, silent, isolated attitude of the new dictator 
was something altogether different. And it increased 
the marvel of his authority that he possessed none of 
the gifts by which his predecessors had won popularity, 
lie had not a gleam of the eloquence of (5rattan, or the 
passion and humour of O'Connell, or any trace of the 
generous forbearance by which Smith O’Brien aimed 
to efface himself in the interest of his cause, or of 
"Butt’s exact knowledge of Irish interests and annals, 
hut he ruled with mom unquestioned authority than 
any of them had done. 

But Isis rule was rudely disturbed by a, horrible and 
unforeseen calamity, the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish. A how 1 rose from the Kngiish Press 
against Parnell, to whom the crime was more disastrous 
than to any man in the community. IB* was so 
stricken by the calamity that lie reached to retire from 
Parliament and public life, and abandon a, cause which 
villains and imbeciles had covered with so much 
shame. 1 ie proffered his resignation to Mr. (Mudstone, 
and announced it to his party, hut no one thought that 
a crime which he detested would justify Hindi a retreat. 

I may mention, as a circumstance wdiich partly ex- 
plains the appeal to him 1 am about presently to 
describe, that while he was still resolved to retire he 
recommended his friends to find a substitute by the 
impossible expedient of inducing me to re-enter Parlia¬ 
ment and take his place, 1 and in public and private he 
alluded gratefully to the creation of Independent Oppo¬ 
sition in 1KV2 ; and more than onee intimated that my 
relation with that event made, him always ready to 
listen to my friendly counsels, 

1 Mtmikximm of C. *S\ Par mil, by T, M. lle&ly, M.l\ 
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In the discussions over a new Crimes Bill, which the 
Government introduced to crush the Phoenix Park con¬ 
spirators, the friendly relations between the Administra¬ 
tion and the Irish party w r ere altogether shattered, and 
the parliamentary contests between them were fierce 
and furious. During the same session the Gladstone 
Government carried the Irish Land Bill of 1881, which 
has proved a great boon to Ireland. They carried also 
a Reform Bill, which for the first time gave Ireland 
the same franchise as England. Strange to say, Mr. 
Parnell did not vote for the Land Bill (which he pro¬ 
bably considered inadequate), and it was only at the 
last moment, on the eve of the second reading, that he 
consented to support the Reform Bill. On every divi¬ 
sion threatening the existence of the Government the 
Irish party at this time voted with the Opposition, and 
finally, in June 1885, the Gladstone Government w’as 
overthrown! by their assistance. 

After the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
Lord Salisbury was called to power, and as he w r as 
only supported by an accidental majority a dissolution 
offParliament became necessary. 

I was in London at this time, and I w r as pro¬ 
foundly surprised by the intimation from one of 
Parnell’s lieutenants that the Irish party had come 
to the resolution of supporting Tory candidates at 
the coming, election. At a later period an address 
w T as published to the Irish electors in England 
which confirmed all I had heard. The address w T as 
a violent and implacable impeachment of the Liberal 
party, arraigning them as having coerced Ireland, 
deluged Egypt with blood, menaced religious liberty 
in the school, and freedom of speech in Parliament. 
The Gladstone party, it declared, had attained power 
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by promises \vhi<*h wore nil falsified. It promo-s 1 
peace, and made unjust wars ; promised ec* an any, and 
its Budget reached the highest point \ et u! tamed ; it 
promised justice to aspiring nationalities, and it lurivi- 
lessly crushed the national movement in Kg)|*t under 
Arahi Pasha and murdered thousand** of Arab», * rightly 
struggling to he free/ To Ireland, more than mi) 
other country, it bound itself by most sob-mu jdulges, 
and these it flagrantly violated. It denounced coercion, 
and it practised a system of euereion mure brutal than 
that of any previous Administration, Junri were 
packed in Ireland with unprecedented ..luuurh .van .•>, 
and innocent men were bun;: or sent !m fh»* hung 
death of penal servittide ; twelve hundn d in* n v. ♦ ie 
robhed of their liberty in In-land without in./, and 
for a period even Utterance uf till* p- 'pul ,r Pi. . *r 
of the popular plat form w a - a*. c« aupPo-U uj pi♦ . * d 
as if Ireland were Poland and the udmma train «u $>{ 
Kngland Kusrdan uiiti>eme\. 1 wm nm* h ahum* I 

at the insensate policy ahnui to he pn * * d up-u Ui% 
countrymen. Purnell \\w. difficult to find, but I * ;Ub d 
upon 1 >wyer (Iruy anti told him thut I d? u* d ui\ 
much to have a conference uill# Parnell 
of the hour. (*my promised to arrange a #riv ,1 jviv 
dinner for tin* ensuing Saturday, which t«*oh place «! 
his hmew according!) * the part) cm uniting of iSum-lb 
(!ray, and myself. 

I asked Purnell what he i\it * to g» i lean the 

Tories for In land in return for the lutppm 1 ah^ni to b,< 
given to them. He said the n*av C ho er nm* ui \% uv 
not going to renew Korsterh* ('oerciotj lull, i« %,»nd 
that he did not know wliui they innlitun d, I n-ph#-d 
that he ought to know ; lit? was bound {irbiri obiummg 
the support of Irish voters for candidates w ho in 
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Ireland would be often Orangemen, and in England 
often bigots or blockheads. His support was enor¬ 
mously important to the Tory party, and to get nothing 
in exchange for such a boon was not policy or strategy, 
but childish folly. What could he get, and how could 
he get it ? he demanded. You might get, I replied, the 
promise of a Select Committee or a Eoyal Commission 
to hear evidence and report on the best means of allay¬ 
ing Irish discontent; the best and only means being, 
as we knew, Home Eule. As to the method, I re¬ 
minded him of what happened recently with respect to 
the late Eeform Bills; the leaders of the two parties 
met in private, and came to a compromise which their 
supporters accepted without controversy. ‘Yes/ he 
said, ‘ but an august personage was understood to have 
recommended that compromise, and he had no august 
personage to help him. 5 No, I rejoined, but he had 
something as decisive; he had the power of turning 
the Tory minority into a majority. If the new Govern¬ 
ment promised to consider Home Eule favourably 
there was probably not a seat in Ireland which they or 
we could not carry. Gray asked whom was Parnell to 
approach. The whips were worth nothing in such a 
case; they had no authority, and might be disavowed. 
I said I could put him into communication with a 
Cabinet Minister who was well disposed towards Ireland, 
even to the extent of desiring to give her self-govern¬ 
ment, and who was a man of integrity and honour, 
who might be relied upon to do whatever he promised. 
The man, I added, was the new Lord Lieutenant for 
Ireland, Lord Carnarvon. Parnell expressed much 
satisfaction, and we debated the method by which this 
opportunity might be made most fruitful. I said if 
Parnell abandoned the idea of vengeance on the 
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Liberals, which I considered insensate in a popular 
leader, and took the ground that he would help the new 
Government to the best of his ability at the elections 
and in Parliament provided they took up the Home 
Pule question, at least to the extent of promising an 
inquiry, I would go to Ireland and open negotiations 
with Lord Carnarvon which Parnell might confirm 
later. Gray asked if my recent article in the ‘ National 
Peview,’ appealing to the Conservative party to carry 
Home Pule, was written in concert with any Con¬ 
servatives. Yes, I said, I had consulted some Conser¬ 
vatives in the House of Commons on the subject, and 
the article was sent to the ‘National Peview,’ of whose 
editor I knew nothing, by Lord Carnarvon. Before 
separating I urged on Parnell and Gray the need of 
getting the Tories to give a Catholic University to 
Ireland. Parnell demanded if there were any great 
need of it. Yes, I said, vital need. The Scotch had 
excellent schools and colleges, and they beat the Irish 
everywhere in the battle of life. This was very signifi¬ 
cant in the Colonies, and Gray would tell him that in 
Ireland the business of his large office was managed by a 
Scotch Presbyterian, and that James Duffy’s publishing 
establishment was managed by another Scotch Presby¬ 
terian ; not certainly that they preferred Scotch Presby¬ 
terians, but that they were of opinion that they could 
not get so suitable men at home. Gray assented, and 
Parnell said that if it could be done it ought to be done. 
I agreed to go to Ireland immediately, and I said 
I would open the business by a public letter to Lord 
Carnarvon on the justice and policy of conceding Home 
Pule. 

I must now state the grounds upon which I 
counted on the assistance of Lord Carnarvon. During 

VOL. II. F 
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a visit to Europe from Australia in 1874 I made his 
acquaintance, he being at that time Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. I was his guest repeatedly at High- 
clere and in London, and had much conversation with 
him on Colonial and Imperial affairs, and had an 
opportunity of noting him in action and in council. I 
w T as much impressed by the essential justness and fair¬ 
ness of his opinions, especially on questions which long 
controversy had rendered morbid. He was a Tory 
without a soupgon of the religious bigotry which I had 
so habitually seen associated with Toryism in Ireland 
and Australia, and as ready as any man I have ever 
encountered to hear his opinions frankly debated. He 
took up public questions, not to estimate the party 
results they might yield, but to determine what was 
just and necessary respecting them. He spoke of 
Australian Federation, Imperial Federation, and, to my 
great satisfaction, the claims of Ireland to self-govern¬ 
ment. He seemed to have arrived at the conclusion 
that the honour and interest of the Empire demanded 
some settlement of the Irish claims which wuuld put 
an end to chronic disaffection. These were topics on 
which I had long pondered, and had naturally much to 
say, to which he listened with courtesy and attention. 
I probably proposed, at any rate I undertook, to write 
a paper on the Federation of the Empire, including the 
Federation of Ireland. I did not keep a copy of this 
paper, and after a quarter of a century might have 
forgotten its existence but that a note of Lord 
Carnarvon of that date acknowledging the receipt 
of it revives the subject in my memory, and shows 
conclusively that for a dozen years before his Irish 
Vice-Royalty he was deeply engaged on the Irish 
problem. 
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‘ G-edling Rectory, Nottingham : September ’74. 

‘ Dear Sir Gavan Duffy, —Your letter and memo¬ 
randum have found me where I am staying for a few 
days. Let me thank you much for them. The subject 
of our conversation at Highclere had not in any way 
escaped me. I have indeed thought much of it, but I 
was very glad to have your opinion actually on paper, 
and in a form so clear and complete as that in which 
you have expressed it. I will give it every attention, 
and when later in the autumn we again meet I will tell 
you the result of my consideration. 

‘ I certainly will not fail to give you notice of my 
scheme for an undress reception, for I retain a lively 
recollection of the friendly interest that you have taken 
in it. It only depends on our getting access to the new 
buildings, and this I should hope may be early in 
November. 

* I hope that you will now feel the benefit of your 
baths (at Aix-les-Bains). As a rule the advantage of 
them comes out after your return home. At the time 
they mainly exhaust the patient. 

* Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

‘Carnarvon/ 

The undress reception referred to in the end of the 
note was’ a very practical project of having together 
once a fdrtnight, I think, the leading colonists then in 
Europe, who might frankly interchange opinions with 
the Minister and with each other. 

When I returned finally to Europe, in 1880, I saw 
much of Lord Carnarvon. His mind was set on 
attempting certain large measures, and he perhaps 
thought that I might be of some service in removing 
difficulties. As I was an unequivocal Home Euler, he 
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iu.'iumri!, and had u right tn assume, that I saw means 
i>f carryiiHome Unit* int i* operation without injustice 
In tin* great interests which it would affect. I urged 
turn tn make sum** sign of liis sympathy with Irish 
claim s hut In* wtv naturally sought to have the ques¬ 
tion threshed out before committing himself in any 
public manner. In the springs of IHK\ he suggested 
the main difficultirs of the case, the prejudiees which 
i ught t«* he allayed, ami tin* interests which ought to 
ho rendered safe from possible spoliation : 

* III IVrtnmn : April 2H, iHsa. 

* Pr.AU Stn U n \n 1 Titv, 1 have received and 
carefully mini the paper which jam have sent me. The 
subject it4 one which it would he far easier to talk over 
in friendly conversation than to discuss cm paper, hut, 

writing in confidence ami as lawyers say “ without 
prejudice/* I do not like to remain entirely silent in 

Hfmwer to \otir letter. 

* Viewing the math r, then, as one of argument I 

should say that tin* weak point in the reasoning is this 
that it i» difficult to see tin* guarantee which you 
and rvrry fair man would tie;.in* to give to tin*. English, 
s„n 1 lopeci.illy the English landowning population, for 
the seeurity of tlnii* property when once the* legis¬ 
lation mid government of the eountry are, transferred 
lo the Irish people. After the events of the last three 
yssirii sot in* real seeurity numot la* considered unreason¬ 
able, ntid they should be free either to part with their 
property at a fair value, or their posHeasion of it should 
lie guaranteed to them by mtm process, which I am 
lifriiid from the nature of the circumstances is im¬ 
possible. I do not tire how ii money compensation 
taut It! be found without undue recourse to the English 
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taxpayer, and a constitution furnished with safeguards 
to give a voice to the minority and security to property 
would or might become an object of attack to agitators, 
and unless supported by Itlnglish force—which is a 
supposition fatal to the whole idea on which we are 
arguing—it would be swept away. I do not say that 
this would necessarily happen, but the recent agitation 
in Ireland makes it at least essential to guard against* 
it; for, bad as things are, such a contingency, which, 
would mean anarchy of the worst kind, would only 
make it worse. 

4 Home option to sell at a fair price or to remain 
and take their chance under a fair constitution as 
carefully guarded and guaranteed as possible seems 
alone, in point of argument, to moot the conditions of 
the case; hut here, as 1 have said, you would be 
confronted by the magnitude of the amount required 
and the practical impossibility of providing it. 

4 I conclude that you are still at Nice, and 1 hope 
the better for it in health. Believe me, 

4 Yours very sincerely, 

4 Carnarvon.* 

I feared that the whole plan might he wrecked by 
the need of purchasing out the landlords at an enor¬ 
mous cost, and I urged upon him not to insist on 
that condition. It seemed to me that the essential 
basis of an arrangement acceptable to the Tory party 
must be that the Irish proprietors shall stay at homo 
and do their duty, as the gentry of other countries do. 
Why should they not do so? It was the unspoken 
condition on which their class exists, and its privilege',s 
can be justified only if they perform the public duties 
for which they are specially fit. 
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There was one class of proprietors, and one only, 
in respect to whom I thought a provision ought to be 
made for buying out their interests—the absentees 
who have estates in England. They could not be ex¬ 
pected to reside in Ireland, and they have always been 
a disturbing element there. Ireland has been governed 
at their discretion, and with a care mainly to their 
individual interests, at any time that can be specified 
from the sixteenth century downwards. 

But the securities which he claimed against the 
rash or illegitimate disturbance of the fundamental 
conditions of the new constitution ought, I admitted— 
and could, I insisted—be provided. It is not necessary 
that I should go into details here, as I specified at a 
later period in a f Beview 5 article the securities I 
relied on. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain the admission of 
many noted Unionists that it was sufficient. 1 

In the middle of October 1884 I made a visit of 
some days to Highclere with a view to the free 
colloquial discussion which Lord Carnarvon desired. 
The time had manifestly come to consider the Irish 
question, not as an academic thesis, but as a practical 
problem wdiich might soon demand immediate handling. 
I was of opinion that there were many other Con¬ 
servatives, especially in the House of Commons, who 
thought that this problem ought to be speedily dealt 
with, and I undertook to write an article showing that 
there was nothing in the principles or practice of the 
party which prohibited them from undertaking the 
task. I wrote an article entitled c An Appeal to the 

1 A Fair Constitution for Ireland , by Sir 'C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 
Republished as a pamphlet from the Contemporary Beview by Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co., London. 
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Conservative Party/ which Lord Carnarvon sent to 
the ‘ National .Review/ 1 iheir monthly organ. It 
excited wide controversy, and was unexpectedly well 
received by the Conservative Press. A mere glance at 
the Appeal will be sufficient Cor my present purpose, 
but such a glance is necessary to explain Lord Carnar¬ 
von’s connection with the Irish problem, for I stated 
only opinions which 1 was persuaded he also held. 
I reminded Conservatives that there was nothing in 
their hereditary policy which forbade them to take the 
claims of Ireland into favourable consideration, and 
nothing in the nature of these claims which justified 
English gentlemen in rejecting them without further 
incpiiry. 

Tho Tories got their historic name (Torre Irish Rapparce) 
from their sympathy with oppressed Catholics whom the Whigs 
were plundering or loading with penal laws. On tho funda¬ 
mental principles of loyalty and obedience to authority, Irish 
Catholics aud English Tories were then in accord; hut the Irish 
wing of tho Tory party worn Puritans for tho most part (wore, in 
fact, hitter Whigs of the original type), and they gave what in 
modern times would he called an Orange tinge to tho policy of tho 
entire connection. Tho original amity, however, justified tho 
presumption that there is no essential aud immovable harrier 
between Conservatives and the Irish people. They were friends 
at tho beginning - why should they not still ho friends? 

It was on behalf of Tories of the last century that tho first 
oiler to repeal the penal laws was made, William Pitt, prompted 
by Edmund Burke, projected the complete emancipation of 
Catholics. Burke said, in so many words: 1 If you do not 
emancipate the Catholics, they will naturally and inevitably join 
the Republican conspiracy hatched in Belfast,’ 3 hit a cabal in 
Dublin, in the interest of Protestant ascendency, thwarted tho 
design of the statesmen, and from that day forth the Whigs, who 
took up the measure which their opponents abandoned, have boon 
able to count cm Irish Catholics m allies against the Tories. 


‘ February 1885. 
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When Emancipation came at last, more than a generation later, it 
was the Tories who carried it, and carried it against another revolt 
of their allies in Ireland. The gates of the Constitution were 
thrown open by Wellington and Peel, but to appease the dis¬ 
contented wing in Ireland not one Catholic was invited to enter 
and be seated. Soft words do not butter potatoes any more than 
parsnips, and Irishmen were not content with this barren victory. 
Thus another opportunity for making friends of a whole nation 
was wantonly thrown away. 

The Irish land question had become the special property of the 
Liberal party, because they were first to legislate upon it. But 
the teaching which must precede legislation began with their 
adversaries. Michael Sadler, a Conservative gentleman, was the 
earliest Englishman to demand justice for Irish farmers. He 
preached their rights to Parliament and the English people with 
passionate conviction and genuine sympathy, but he preached to 
deaf ears. A generation later Sir Joseph Napier, Irish Attorney- 
General of the Derby Government of 1852, made a serious and 
generous attempt to settle the question. His measures passed the 
House of Commons, but the Irish peers, taking fright at the 
concessions which Mr. Disraeli made to the Tenant League party, 
induced Lord Derby to repudiate what had been done or promised; 
and a week later his Government came to an end by the desertion 
of the Tenant League members, who considered themselves 
betrayed. Again the Tory party were first to take in hand the 
question of middle-class education in Ireland; and if the Queen’s 
Colleges founded by Sir Robert Peel failed, it was once more the 
Tories, led by Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cairns, who proposed an 
effectual reform of the system. Thus free altars, secure home¬ 
steads, and that effectual education which is an essential equip¬ 
ment in the battle of modern life, were all in turn proposed, and 
two of the three carried into law, by the party whom I now 
addressed. 

With such a record, why should it be impossible for English 
Conservatives to settle the Irish question ? Was it that the demand 
made by Irishmen for the control of their own affairs is repugnant 
to the principles and policy of the Tory party ? Very far from it. 
It was the Tory Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel which laid the basis of 
colonial freedom 'by establishing parliamentary government in 
Canada. The men who had been proclaimed rebels because they 
insisted on the government of Canada by Canadians were 
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called to power an responsible Ministers of the Crown ; with 
what results we know. Canada has become more and more 
an integral part of the Empire It was the first Government 
of Lord Derby, a dozen years later, which established similar 
institutions in Australia. These prosperous and aspiring States 
are now ruled as England is ruled, and as Ireland desires to bo 
ruled. The Imperial Government cannot control their local 
institutions any more than it can control the rising or setting of 
the morning star. And among the divers communities who 
recognise the supremacy of the Imperial (Town, who are more 
faithful to its interests than the colonists of Canada and Australia? 
Had the claims of Canada been treated as the claims of Ireland 
have been treated hitherto, there would have been a different result 
to exhibit. 

On the eve of an election which may and must fix their 
position for a long future, It surely behoves Conservatives still 
more than Whigs to consider what it is fitting they should do in 
the premises. 

To indicate that Ireland need not depend exclusively 
on the Tory party 1 quoted some language, of Mr. 
Gladstone's whieh seemed to nut a guarantee that 
sooner or later ho would declare for Jlome Rule, and 
take in hand tint greatest question whieh remained 
for the treatment of an Imperial statesman. * I honour 
Mr. Gladstone/ I said, 4 for his services to Ireland, 
and 1 would rejoice to see his career crowned by the 
greatest achievement whieh remains for a British 
statesman to perform. But if another be ready to do 
it sooner and hotter, the wreath and the palm, the 
applause and the benedictions, are for the victor. Wo 
hail as a Hercules not him who has planned, hut him 
who has accomplished one of the twelve labours/ 

To illustrate the acceptance of the overture by the 
Press would occupy inordinate space ; an extract from 
the Irish correspondent of the * Times ’ will sufficiently 
indicate its general tendency : 
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Sir diaries Gravan Duffy’s article in the * National Review,’ 
recommending the Conservative party to come to an understanding, 
with the Home Rulers for a settlement of the Irish question upon 
fair and equitable terms, has excited much interest among various 
classes of politicians here, and is very freely discussed. The 
writer’s early connection with the Young Ireland movement as 
one of its most prominent and influential leaders, his long ex¬ 
perience afterwards as a member of a colonial legislature which 
enjoys self-government, and as a statesman invested with the 
responsibilities of office as Prime Minister, and the moderate and 
conciliatory tone in which he writes, are elements of consideration 
which give a weight and significance to his proposal such as no 
essay of a mere theorist or speculative politician could possess. 
Loyalists are ready to enter into any combination which offers a 
chance of expressing, by their action, the bitter disappointment and 
resentment which they feel. Others, taking a calm and practical 
view of the altered circumstances, seem to think that it is a matter 
of imperative necessity to make the best terms they can with their 
opponents, and no longer maintain a hopeless struggle against a 
power which has been so strengthened by Ministerial encourage¬ 
ment and Imperial legislation as to become in a short time over¬ 
whelming. Sir Charles Duffy is too keen a politician and too 
sagacious an observer of public events not to see the favourable 
moment which is now presented for interposing as a mediator 
between parties who have hitherto been contending and are now 
resting upon their arms, and endeavouring to bring about an 
entente cordiale which may help to realise the object which he has 
always had at heart. 

It may well be that the tone of the Press on this 
occasion encouraged Lord Carnarvon to believe the 
opportunity for settling the Irish question was at 
length at hand. As a general election was approaching, 
I urged upon him to induce his colleagues, the leaders 
of the Opposition, to indicate the intention of con¬ 
sidering the Irish problem with a view to a settlement. 
The objections he made to immediate action were just 
and reasonable. ITe was determined to act, but not 
to act prematurely or without the co-operation of his 
ordinary allies. This was his reply : 
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Pixton Park, Pulvrrton : March 3, ’HY. 

‘Pear Hie (Sayan Peppy, You will have seen by 
the papers how severe the political crisis has been, and 
you will have known from your own political experience 
how impossible it was to do anything beyond the 
necessities of the hour. The pressure is somewhat 
relieved; but I find very many difficulties on all sides 
—and some of them aggravated by the recent Fenian 
explosions and by the reports which are constantly 
appearing in the papers of dynamite conferences and 
further intended outrage. Hut I am mindful of our 
correspondence and conversation, and am very anxious* 
so far as I have the power, to get the whole quest ion 
considered hy those who can best deal w it h it, and 
without whom it would be vain to look for a satis¬ 
factory result. All this means more delay than 1 
personally desire ; hut you know what public life is, 
and how impossible it is to hurry matters even when 
one is conscious oneself of the, value of time. This 
above all seems clear to me, that premature action 
would do far more mischief than present delay. There 
are so many different interests, individuals, party con¬ 
siderations, that it is extremely difficult to net, and the 
present extraordinarily disturbed condition of politic** 
abroad makes it almost impossible to secure the 
necessary attention for any subject, however important. 
Egypt, Franco, Germany, and India threaten, each of 
them, from day to day to raise issues which for the 
moment obscure everything else, however important. 
I never remember in my public, life a time of such 
pressure and real anxiety. I write to you quite freely 
and frankly, because 1 know that you prefer this, and 
becatise I wish you to understand how very great are 
the difficulties which exist; at the* same tins*, I do not 
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think the time has been wanted since my return to 
England. My tendency, as I think I said to you, is 
in all these matters to he cautious, and to avoid any 
premature, step which must prejudice future action ; 
and I specially dislike to seem to promise*, more* than I 
can fulfil. In this cast*, as you know, the action of an 
individual is worth little; it must he the concurrence 
of many to bring about any satisfactory result, and 
this is not easy or very quickly to be obtained. 

*1 am here only for a few days, and London is on 
the* whole my safest address. 

4 1 have had both your letters, including your last of 
February 27, which, however, only reached me here 
this morning. 

4 Lady Carnarvon desires me to thank you very 

much for the hook on the vine cultivation, which she 
will doubtless receive in a day or two, and to which 
she is looking forward. I wish we were in a climate 
suitable to the growth of grapes ! It is now blowing 
and pouring in a truly Knglish fashion. Believe me, 

4 Yours very truly, 

4 Cauxauvon/ 

1 doubth ss urged various reasons for prompter 
action than he contemplated of which, however, I have, 
kept no record for this was his rejoinder : 

‘Beau Km Cavan Duffy,— I have just returned 
here from London, ami I tain* the first opportunity of 
replying to your last letter. 

* Knowing as I do your anxious desire to find a 
solution for that great question on which your heart 
is naturally set, 1 am afraid you will not think my 
answer a very satisfactory one ami yet it is the only 
one which 1 can honestly give. 
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‘ My personal sympathies are, as you know, largely 
with you. I believe I might say the same of many of 
my political friends, though, as I have always said, I 
can only speak for myself; but I have come unwillingly 
to the conclusion that at this moment, in the very 
critical state of foreign affairs, with a general election 
close upon us, with a condition of parties which 
enormously enhances the great difficulties of the ques¬ 
tion itself, it is not practicable—or indeed wise—to 
attempt any forward step. And however strong your 
own wish is towards a different conclusion, I think you 
will agree that this view is not an unreasonable one. 

‘ My belief is that till the General Election is over 
aud both parties know their strength any attempt to 
settle this groat controversy will not only be hopeless, 
but will distinctly prejudice the result; and if this is 
so, it is clearly one of those cases in which the best 
chance of a settlement lies in patience and some -- and 
not a very long—delay. 

‘ I hope that you will believe that I say this from 
no desire to spare myself labour or anxiety. I appre¬ 
ciate too much the transcendent importance of the 
subject. But I have come slowly to this conclusion, 
and only after taking every means in my power to 
satisfy myself of the correctness of it. If you do not 
agree with me, I should yet like to know that you do 
not wholly disagree. Believe me, 

‘ Yours very truly, 

‘Cabnauvon. 

‘ Pixton Park, Dulvcrton : March 18, 1885. 1 

I have kept copies of none of my letters to Lord 
Carnarvon, but I find this rough draft of my reply to 
the last note, which contains at least the substance of 
what I said to him : 
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4 March 24,1885. 

‘Dear Lord Carnarvon,— As you invite me to 
express an opinion on the determination you have 
arrived at, I will do so with the frankness and sin¬ 
cerity you would expect. You are so much better 
acquainted than I can possibly be with the difficulties 
to be encountered among your friends in raising the 
Irish question at present that it would be idle’to 
debate that point. I never doubted there were serious 
difficulties and rooted prejudices to overcome, but what 
has any statesman accomplished worth remembering of 
which as much might not be said ? Statesmen ignore 
the prejudices of their supporters because they are 
wiser and stronger than they. I pictured to myself 
that a statesman who possesses every blessing that 
fortune can bestow on a man would find in its diffi¬ 
culty one of the main charms of an enterprise. What 
is easily done, what any one can do, is scarce worth 
doing by the exceptional man. His purpose ought to 
“ stream like a thundercloud against the wind.” 

‘As respects the condition of parties and the 
approach of a general election, they seem to me to 
favour action rather than to forbid it. 

‘Is not something due to the Irish party? If 
they had not voted with the Opposition there would 
be no political crisis in Parliament, but a triumphant 
and irresistible G-overnment. And again, remember, 
had the Conservatives taken up the question in the 
spirit you were disposed to do, there would probably 
not be one Whig elected for Ireland in 1886. In many 
English constituencies the result would have been felt, 
for Irish voters would naturally have supported candi¬ 
dates of the party most friendly to Irish interests. 

‘ Of course I see, on the other hand, that English 
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counties, if the question were as suddenly presented 
to them, might be alarmed and offended; that you 
don’t know the views of the new electors ; and that 
there are party troubles enough already without 
increasing them. These are solid and prudent reasons 
in ordinary times ; but we live in a period of revo¬ 
lution, when the party of resistance must stake every¬ 
thing on a general election. If, without the help of 
new friends, they are likely to be in a minority in the 
new Parliament, then the urgent problem is to find 
new friends. 

‘ I may mention—though of course it counts for 
nothing—that I had taken certain measures in relation 
to the intended movement. The Irish Catholic bishops 
are going to Pome after Easter, and I proposed to see 
certain of them at Nice on their way back, if I were by 
that time authorised to make a specific statement to 
them. I had also replied to letters from some of the 
Irish members that I would go to London in June, 
with a view to consult with them, expecting to bo able 
to speak to them on the same subject. I can now say 
nothing to either.’ 

Four months later the Gladstone Government fell 
and the Tories were called to office. To my great satis¬ 
faction, Lord Carnarvon undertook the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Before leaving London, to 
secure himself from the ravenous herd of place-beggars 
who assail a new Minister, he took up his quarters for 
a week or two in a friend’s house where no one could 
reach him without a passport. I saw him several 
times there, and was much pleased with his scheme of 
Irish policy. I promised to go to Ireland, and obtained 
his consent that I should address a letter to him in the 
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Newspapers urging him to adopt Home Buie, without, 
however, intimating in any manner that I had reason to 
hope for a favourable answer. 

When I arrived in Dublin I had immediately a letter 
from Lord Carnarvon, inviting me and my wife, who 
had accompanied me to Ireland, to an official dinner at 
the Castle on an early day, and an immediate con¬ 
versation at the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix Park, 
where he was then residing. I excused myself from 
going to the Castle for any purpose; I had promised 
long ago never to enter its portals till it was occupied 
by a National Government or a Government in sym¬ 
pathy with the aims of the people, and it would seriously 
impair my usefulness in conferring with the National 
party if I accepted Castle hospitalities. But I went 
immediately to the Viceregal Lodge in the park, and I 
had a prolonged conversation with Lord Carnarvon on 
the business which brought me to Ireland. 

Lord Carnarvon was not even now prepared to 
pledge himself to Home Buie, but he was prepared to 
inquire what specific measure of self-government would 
satisfy Nationalists, and whether the Protestant and 
propertied minority could be reconciled to such a claim. 
He hoped to collect a body of evidence which would 
enable his colleagues to come to a decision on the 
question, and he certainly desired that the decision 
might be a favourable one. He repeatedly said: ‘ I 
cannot answer for my colleagues; I can answer for no 
one but myself. But I will submit to them whatever 
information I can collect, and report to you frankly 
what they determine.' I had urged more than once or 
twice that if the Government would not be prepared to 
go to the country with a proposal for Home Buie, which 
I scarcely hoped, they might authorise him to promise 
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that, if they came back from the General Election with 
a majority, they would appoint a select committee 
empowered to hear evidence on the question, and whose 
report might form the basis of future legislation. He 
thought there would be groat difficulty in getting them 
to consent to a measure which involved such manifest 
consequences, and I suggested that the proposal might 
be for a committee to inquire into the federation of the 
Empire, of which the relations with Ireland would form 
a necessary part. He still saw difficulties, as no doubt 
there were. I told him frankly I had advised Mr. 
Parnell not to take the serious responsibility of recom¬ 
mending Irish electors to support Tory candidates 
unless they knew what Inland was to have in return, 
and as the election was near at hand this was a question 
which must be settled without delay for the mutual 
convenience of the parties concerned. 

The Under-Siicretary at this time was Kir Hubert 
Hamilton, a Scotchman of the just and sympathetic 
nature of Thomas Drummond, lie, was impatient of 
the total want of local government in Inland, and the 
absence of the popular element from whatever hoards 
or committees administered public, affairs. He was of 
much service to Lord Carnarvon in gathering his 
materials and formulating his opinions, and when I 
met him I found a man whom I could esteem and 
respect. I speedily published a letter to Lord Car¬ 
narvon, entitled * The Price of Peace in Inland.’ It 
consisted in a great degree of arguments ’which I had 
pressed on him personally from the time we had first 
debated the question down to the date of writing. As 
the letter excited much controversy, and was well 
received by the organs of the Conservative party in 
Ireland, I must fly through its leading features. I 
vol. n, a 
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welcomed Lord Carnarvon to Ireland, because I was 
persuaded his object in coming there was to perform 
work which would render his Irish Yiceroyalty 
memorable. Its routine duties could have few 
attractions for a statesman who had handled important 
interests and guided large issues. Out of a long list of 
soldiers and nobles who had held that office the majority 
were quite forgotten, some were remembered only 
because they had left an evil reputation, but a chosen 
few would live for ever in the grateful memory of the 
Irish people. Lord Fitzwilliam shines in our annals 
like the morning star of dawning liberty. Commis¬ 
sioned by Pitt to concede complete emancipation to the 
Catholics in the last century, while O’Connell was still 
an unknown law student, he was baffled and thwarted 
by the bigotry -which has been the blackest curse of the 
island ; but though he failed, he is fondly remembered 
for what he devised and attempted. Lord Wellesley 
and Lord Anglesea bade us hope and strive when our 
counsels were most crossed and troubled. But above 
all, Lord Mulgrave, the first representative of the 
•Crovm in Ireland since the surrender of Limerick 
'who dared to be greatly just. His son, the present 
Marquis of Normanby, served at the centre and at 
the extremities of the Empire, and wherever he went 
he assured me he found Irishmen who held his father’s 
name in reverence and affection. But there w r as a 
wider and more permanent renown to be won than any 
of these Viceroys achieved. It remained by one happy 
stroke to give peace to Ireland, and to make the con¬ 
nection of these islands secure and permanent. 

There was only one method—an easy and obvious 
one. It succeeded in other countries in graver diffi¬ 
culties. There never was any other method, there 
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never would bo any oilier. All others were doomed to 
certain disaster and failure. It was needless to name 
it; it was in every man’s mind and on every man’s 
tongue. The statesman who accomplished this task 
would leave', a name which would live as long as history 
endures. No one knew better than an ex-Seeretary of 
State for the Colonies what pregnant examples the 
colonial empire furnishes of the supreme policy and 
wisdom of doing justice to the oppressed. Half a 
century ago the' great colonies were more disturbed and 
discontented than Ireland in 18 K 0 . 

Lower Canada wan organising insurrection under Catholic 
gentlemen of French descent, and Cpper Canada wan in arms 
under a Scotch Presbyterian. Australia was then only a groat 
pastoral settlement, hut bitter discontent and angry menaces were 
heard in all its centres of population, provoked by the shameful 
practice of discharging the criminals of England like a deluge of 
tilth on that young country. 

But Sir Hubert Peel set tin* example of granting to the Colonies 
the control of their own affairs, and now Melbourne or Montreal 
was more exuberantly loyal to the Empire than London or Edin¬ 
burgh. ‘The Now South Wales expedition to the Soudan was 
received with a roar of exultation throughout England; but that 
remarkable transact ion, however warmly it was applauded, was 
imperfectly understood. The trim moral it teaches is this that it 
is wise and safe to he just. The acting Prime Minister of the 
colony who despatched that expedition was an Australian Catholic 
of Irish descent. If his native country were governed as Ireland 
has boon governed, he had the stuff in him to he a leader of revolt. 
But it is permitted to govern itself, and wo see tho result. In 
Victoria the risk of war with Russia called out a demonstration as 
energetic. The Irish population undertook to raiso a regiment of 
a thousand men for tho defence of the territory where they found 
freedom and prosperity. Their spokesman was a young Irish 
Catholic, who had been a Minister of Btate at Melbourne at an age 
when his father was a prisoner of Btate in Dublin for the crime of 
insisting that Ireland should possess the complete autonomy which 
his children now enjoy in the now country. 1 These wore some of 

o 2 
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the natural conHcqueneeH of fair play in the ('ohmic*. Wan there* 
any roanon to douht that a like can«e in Ireland would product* liko 
effort8*? Nothing that the blackest pesHinuHt predicted on the 
danger of entrusting Irelatul with the management of her own 
affairs was more offensive or alarmist than the vaticinations of 
colonial officials half a century ago on the perils of entrusting 
colonists with political power. 

I I nman nature has the name spiritual warp and 
woof in the Old World as in the New, and what has 
made Irish Oatholies contented and loyal on the hanks 
of tin 4 . Paramatta and tin 4 Yarra Yarra would make 
them contented and loyal on tin* hanks of the LitTev or 
tin 4 Shannon. 

I felt almost ashamed to add that what I meditated \vn« a 
settlement of the Irish question, accepted, m well its offered, in 
good faith; apian capable of being worked fur the common good 
of Irishmen, not for any special creed or elan*, but for all alike, and 
which would lie defended against all enemies from within or from 
without in the Mann* spirit in which it was accepted. This, ami 
nothing nhort of this, hat! heeu the design of my whole publie life ; 
and l whh as faithful to it now an when l shared the counsels of 
OVmmell or O'Rrien. 

In eunolusit»n, 1 said I was not in flu* least afraid 
that the religious freed* on of the minority would he 
endangered, hut I would ivjoiee to see u risk which wan 

improbable frankh rendered impossible. 

No t*ne, ie» far an I knew , doored to dhltirb I hr Act of Kettle* 
meat, hut the Act of Settlement ought to he ptii entirely t»e\offd 
question. Yottr Ewellrucy know* that in ( 'olunial and American 
coniitiiuitiomi dangers of the witne general character had to be 
gitiirdeil ttgfntwl* ami have hern guarded itgnimt Hitccewsfnlly. The 
French Eatmdiaii LaihoUeiq who are now a handful in the midnt of 
a nation, would ttut enter into the Dominion without guaranteed 
lor their religious liberty and their hereditary poiiBearbomi; and t \on 
know these have been effectually w cured ami are «nfb beyntid nil 
rink. 

For mywdf, u« one Entludic (k it, 1 would ray that the men l 
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most honour in our history, and the friends I havo most lovod in 
life, belonged in a large proportion to a race and creed which are 
not mine. Swift and Molynoux, Flood and Grattan, were not only 
Protestants, but the sons of English oilicials serving in Dublin 
courts and bureaux. Curran, Tone, and Father Mathew were tho 
descendants of Cromwellian settlers. The father of the best Irish¬ 
man 1 have ever known, or ever hope to know, who has been the 
idol of two generations of students and thinkers, was a Welshman, 
wearing the uniform of an English regiment. Tho price of peace in 
Ireland was simple and specific. To proffer reforms and revisions 
of tho existing system in lieu of National Government was insen¬ 
sate. If a sane man had been put into a lunatic asylum and tho 
administration of his estate given to strangers, it would be idle to 
offer him ameliorations of his condition as a remedy. What ho 
wants is to get out. A softer bed and more succulent faro are good 
things doubtless, but what are they worth to a detain impatient to 
escape from bonds and resume tins control of his life? 

It is tragical to recall the cordial sympathy with, 
which these sentiments were received by Protestants of 
the professional classes, by officials, and by the journal¬ 
ists of the Conservative party. Irish Nationalists of 
the extremest type also welcomed this solution of our 
difficulties. There was only one class intractable—-tho 
Irish gentry. I prefer that they should he judged by 
one who knew them more intimately, and perhaps 
judged them more considerately, than l did. The Rev. 
])r. Galbraith, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, was 
the ablest and most steadfast of the .Protestant middle 
class who had joined Mr. Butt’s Home Rule movement. 
1 had been absent thirty years from Ireland, and I 
asked him to advise me who were the leading men 
among the gentry able to influence them, and perhaps 
entitled to speak for them. His answer was that there 
were no such persons ; 

* Trinity College, Dublin: February 22, 1885. 

‘My uk a it Hut Chaulks,—I am much flattered by 
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your addressing me on so important a question, yet 1 

read your letter with a melnnrholy interest 1 need 
hardly say that I quite eoneur in your political opinions 
with regard to Ireland, hut I am sorry to say that the 
Protestant gentry of Ireland are as Mind to the future 
as ever they were. They stand on the brink of a preci¬ 
pice, and don’t seem to he aware of it. 'Within the lust 
few days, 1 may say, they have begun to perceive that 
the English Conservatives are prepared to throw them 
over. Von must have seen hy the time yon rend this 
of their deputation to Sir Stafford Northeote, asking 
that something should he done for the 11 Loyal 
Minority” with new Franchise and Redistribution 
Scheme, and his eold and slighting answer. 

*A handful of them have met in a hack parlour in 
London to found an M Independent Irish Conservative 
Party,” bless the mark ! 

* One hundred and three years ago they met in 
College (5reen with colours flying, drums bratmg, and 
cannon loaded to demand and insist on tlirir rights. 
Alas! how changed ! I see no hope for them unless 
God works a miracle. There is not a single man with 
brains among them, hut one, hut he has no legs and 
could not lead even if he had a mind to. You prreeive 
I give them up. From my position I ought to wish 
them well. Not that they have done much for 41 ()!d 
Trinity ” ; quite the opposite. Yet I do wish them 
well, hut their cause is hopeless. 

1 I am sorry to have to write such a letter, espe¬ 
cially to a man like you, who has spent a long life in 
serving Ireland and wishes to crown it hy a glorious 
effort. 

* Believe im\ yours sincerely, 

*Jmmm A. (iAMm.um* 
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Lord Carnarvon might attain better access than X 
could to the Irish gentry, such as they were, and a 
notable Knglish member of Parliament, who has been 
much heard of since as the leader of a clamorous 
parliamentary group, made inquiries for him among 
the landed and professional classes. To illustrate lunv 
securities for sensitive interests might be obtained, I at 
the same time wrote a series of papers in tho * .Free¬ 
man’s Journal ’ on 4 Colonial Constitutions,’ which 
Lord Carnarvon found very useful. 

M have read,’ he wrote, ‘ your articles on “ Colonial 
Constitutions ” with great interest, and I am glad to see 
that there is another in to-day's “ Freeman.” I hope 
that you will continue them, for I am satisfied that 
they are very useful.’ 

In'Whig society in Dublin at that time there was 
manifestly agrowing conviction, and not by any means 
a too cheerful one, that the great change was coming. 
But old officials, and men who had prospered in finance 
and speculation, were intractable. 1 What does the 
man want?’ said one of these to me at a dinner party, 
speaking of Lord Carnarvon. 4 He has got all a 
sensible man can hope for or desire high rank, an 
adequate fortune, charming wife, political and social 
influence', what the (l— 1 more can he hope to get 
by this new 41 will o’ the wisp ” ? He may lose much, 
hut he can gain nothing worth having.’ It would have 
been talking an unknown tongue to tell my interlocutor 
that these great gifts of fortune which Lord Carnarvon 
enjoyed implied corresponding duties from which an 
honourable man dare not shrink. 

X saw Lord Carnarvon as often as his engrossing 
engagements would permit, and he made occasional 
visits to London. In one of these visits he fulfilled a 
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purpose which he had lone held of seeing Mr. Panic] 
jK*iHonally. lit 4 was naturally anxious to ascertain tlit 
views of the parliamentary leader of the limits am 
conditions to which the Nationalists would consent* il 
a statutory Parliament were created. He had certainly 
no intention of promising I Piur Pule to Mr. Parnell, 
lmi such a conference would naturally raise hopes that 
as far as he use. eoneerned he w i dled it to come, as nc 
doubt he did. I tut he ptiardrd himadf always with tin 
scrupulous care i*f a eonsrient i* »us m'Utlemun against 
ammiittinp anybody, He tInniytht it would be discreet 
to see a second member of the part), and 1 told him I 
regarded Mr. .1 u*tin Methut! i y its next in importance 
to tin* leader ; and he had a eunversaton with him, 
wdiiedi l think took place before hi* interview with Mr. 
Parnell. None of thrsr pr»u'ri ‘diiips xx «i’r communi¬ 
cated to Mr. I H\ yrt* Pray, and us that gentleman was 
bound to specify from day to day in hi * newspaper the 
position and prospect * of the Irish «itla* prew\ 
not unnaturally, discontented and nmiphiined to me. 
1 told him that I considered a/. strictly confidential all 
communications with Lord Panmnou. and could imt 
utter a word, hut 11ml his complaint, in my opinion, 
was a reasi amide one, and 1 would nsk Lord Purnnrvon 
to receive him personalty * and he doubtless would tell 
him us much as he thought lit of his purpose and 
proceedings. Mr. C!ray \\m received by Lord Purnarvon 
more than oner, 1 think, tint! communicated with Mr. 
Parnell on the situation. Hut he respected my con¬ 
fidential relations with land Panmrvon, and asked me 
no more questions. 

There cun be no doubt, that Lord Kalisbury and 
that tuner Pahitiei of the party which controls all 
administration were habitually informed of what Lord 
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Carnarvon was doing, and were, it may be fairly 
assumed, weighing the policy of conceding what the 
Irish demanded, as Pitt weighed the policy of concealing 
the Catholic claims. I had soon reason to fear that 
their conclusions wore not favourable to our demand. 
At the beginning of August Lord Carnarvon had need 
to go to London, saw his colleagues, and returned to 
Dublin much perturbed, lie announced his intended 
run to England in this note: 


‘ Vie<‘.R<wtl hodgo, Rublia : July ‘ 29 , 1 HH 5 , 

‘Dear Hik (Javan Duffy, You will have seen in 
the papers the death of Lady Chesterfield, which makes 
it necessary for me to leave Ireland for the funeral, 
which is on Friday. As I shall then bo in England, 
I must go on to London to sec my colleagues, and 
cannot be hack till Monday night at earliest. 

4 I have been unable to settle this till this morning, 
but I write at once to ask you whether you can come 
over here this afternoon instead of to-morrow. 

4 I am engaged to be in Dublin by 4 i\M., and have 
not one moment after that hour at my disposal; hut 
any time this morning I am quite free. About a quarter 
before one, if quite amveninit to you, would on the 
whole, suit nit* best. Pray excuse the haste with winch 
1 write, and 

4 Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

4 Carnarvon.’ 

After his return I saw in a moment that his high 
hopes were chilled, that he hud not found the assistance 
from his colleagues which he anticipated, and would 
not he in a position to satisfy the expectations he had 

raised. I shall not attempt to report a conversation at 
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such a distance of time, hut Lord ('urvarvon used one 
phrase which f concluded was an echo from 1 In!field : 
1 We might gain/he said, ' all you promise in Ireland 
)>y taking the course you suggest, hut we .should lose 
more in England/ This was the key note of the policy 
adopted by the Government in the* autumn of 1 KHd. 
Lord Carnarvon was walling and anxious to do all he 
could, hut it was manifest he could do \ery little when 
such a sentiment possessed his colleagues. 

Lord Carnarvon did not despair of having the 
Irish question reconsidered aftm* tin* General Elect ion. 
it seemed to nu\ however, highly improbable that it 
would be inert* favourably considered when the light 
for a majority was over than when Irish support at the 
hustings was of vital importance. I did not doubt 
Lord Carnarvon's good faith ; hut I altogether doubted 
that he would obtain the co operation of men w ho 
came to the conclusion that they had mure to lose in 
England than to gain in Ireland. I told him I would 
leave Inland to avoid any responsibility for the course 
taken at the General Election. He wus in personal 
communication with the leader of the Irish party and 
with two of his principal lieutenants, and it warn their 
duty to determine whether they would he justified in 
supporting the Government at the eomiug election 
without the certainty of any political eniiipensutiun. 
I would tell Mr. Dwyer Gray what I thought of the 
situation and the. disappointment I had met with. 

Before leaving Ireland l gave an interview to a 
representative of the * Freeman's Journal/ in which I 
answered several pertinent questions. To the inquiry 
what the Government were, going to do, 1 replied 
that of the intentions of the Government I eoitld say 
nothing, but I had talked to men of all parties and 
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classes in Ireland, and there ur\ er ua** *•<» much dis¬ 
position to consider the question of Home Uni* 1 a . <«itr 
that must ho dealt with. 'To question - ahoin tho *ii .* 
position of the gentry 1 replied that it lhr\ dal not tall 
in with the prosonf movement the consequences would 
prohahly be disastrous to them, Tho must shuuadtil 
fiscal system in any civilised count n was i he one by 
which tluve-aml-twenty gentlemen in a grand jury 
impose taxation, often for the improvement of their 
own property upon a rack-rented tenant! And the 
declared enemy of monopoly, Mr. <dmmherlum, w In n 
his turn came, might be counted on to make da«rt wotk 
of that system. The Knglhdt UadioaI . im noraIh v,i n* 
of opinion that tin* rest and trouble ot no u.-inm,* 

1 ndand hu\ r come from t he habit of pn a* «u no: In.h 
landlords in the exerrise of a tVud.il t\iaim\» and that 
a prodigious su\ ing might hr effort* d h\ nmph eo.eunu 
to protect them. 

After 1 If‘ft Ireland I fulfilled an rngugriurut to 
spend a few days at the countn hotter *4 a putdie man 
who had hern one of Mr, i Uadstou? ’ . rolli-agu* *. in 
the* last 1 abend Cabinet mid In fame u rollrajqm tti the 
ensuing one. lie naturally spoke of the design of 
the Irish electors <o vote against. the putty who bud 
disestablished the Irish (Turrit and gnxr lieiuttd it 
popular laml code and a popular franchise, 

I tohl him that I sympathised with the mtmtum of 
the? Irish electors fo latppotf the Tories at the poll 
when 1 thought the* Tory Uovrniiueiit wen* about to 
consieler the Ilcuia* Utile question favourably* hut I had 
no longer any confidence in that intention, I added 
that I eamht Hot doubt from souir recent sperehes that 
Mr. Gladstone warn gradually approaching Home Unje, 
and if he could he induced to make a satisfactory 
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avowal on that question before the Dissolution the 
Irish electors would undoubtedly prefer candidates who 
adopted his opinion. To make sure that they should, I 
would be willing to return immediately to Ireland and 
confer with the leaders of the Irish party. The diffi¬ 
culties of premature action were of course serious ; but 
there is no necessity of dwelling further on the subject, 
as nothing came of this inchoate negotiation. 

When the General Election took place, this was the 
result of the contest: Gladstonians elected, 333; Con¬ 
servatives, 251; Irish Nationalists, 86. Mr. Parnell 
had supported the Conservatives in England and Ire¬ 
land, but his speeches during the election did not at 
all echo the spirit of fierce hostility to the Gladstonian 
party which animated the address to the Irish electors 
in England. Conservatives and Parnellites united would 
make a majority of four in the new Parliament, but 
this was not a working majority, and there was no 
longer any real harmony between the two parties. 
On the other hand, a union of the Gladstonians and 
Parnellites wmild make an effective majority, and this 
was a result widely anticipated. 

The story of Mr. Gladstone’s pronouncement for 
Home Rule and the loyal adhesion which Irish National¬ 
ists gave him is beside my present purpose. But it 
was in this new relation that Mr. Parnell committed 
what I consider the most serious offence of his political 
life. He disclosed to Parliament and the public the 
conversations with Lord Carnarvon, which were essen¬ 
tially private. If Lord Carnarvon had renounced and 
deserted the opinions which he held before the General 
Election, some excuse might be found for Mr. Parnell 
holding him to account for his backsliding. But 
Lord Carnarvon had not altered at all; simply, he 
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had failed to induce his colleagues to co-operate with 
him. 

On the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s I fume 
Buie Bill, Mr. Barnell, on the twelfth night of the 
debate, said : 4 When the Tories were in ofiiee we had 
reason to know that the Conservative party, if they 
should he successful at the polls, would have offered 
Ireland a statutory legislature with a right to protect 
her own industries, and that this would have been 
coupled with the settlement of tins Irish land question 
on tins basis of purchase, on a larger scale than that 
now proposed by tins Prime Minister.’ 

Sir Michael 11ieks-Beach, later in tins debate, said : 

4 I must, for myself and for my colleagues, state, in the, 
plainest and most distinct terms, that 1 utterly and 
categorically deny that the. late Conservative (lovem- 
ment ever had any such intent inn.* 

Panic!!. * Does tins right lam. gentleman mean to 
deny that that intention was communicated to me by 
one of Ids own colleagues a Minister of the Crown ? 1 

Sir M. Hicks-Patch. 4 Yes, sir, I do (cries of 
44 Name M ), to the best of my knowledge and belief; and 
if any Hindi statement was communicated by anyone to 
the lion, member, I am certain he had not the authority 
to make it. {Renewed cries of u Name/’) Will the 
him. member do m the pleasure to give the name to 
the House.? * 

Panic!!, 4 The right hon. gentleman has asked me 

a question which he knows is a very safe one. (Cries 
of “ Oh ! ”) 1 shall lie very glad to communicate the 

name, of his colleague when I receive his colleague?;! 
permission to do so? (Cries of 44 Oh 1 " 14 Name ! 

Sir M, flicks-Peach. 4 Insinuations are eas ily 
made. To prove them is a very different thing ; and I 
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have observed that the rules of tlio code of honour of 
lum. members behnv tho gangway step in at the point 
when proof becomes necessary/ 1 

Things had now residual a point which any man of 
parliamentary experience might have foreseen* when 
privacy eonld not bo maintained, and Lord Carnarvon’s 
name was disclosed in the newspapers. Lord Carnarvon 
immediately justified himself in the 11 oust* of Lords, 
lie had certainly not entitled Mr. Parnell to declare 
that the Conservative party had proffered 1 reland a 
statutory Parliament in case of their success at the 
polls* though he had inquired into tin* nature of the 
measure 1 which in Mr. Parnell's opinion would satisfy 
Ireland, and expressed his own willingness that such a 
measure should he conceded. And as lie had rerfuintv 
eommnnieated to Lord Salisbury ami other of his rob 
leagues the nature of his parley with Mr. Parnell, Sir 
M. Ilicks-Beach was not justified in the sweeping 
nature of his denial. 

Speaking for himself, Lord Carnarvon said: *1 
would gladly see some limited form of self-government, 
not in any way independent of Imperial control, such 
as may satisfy real local requirements and, to some 
extent, national aspirations. 1 would gladly sec a 
settlement where, the rights of property and of miuorb 
ties being on the whole secured, both nations might 
rest from this long and weary struggle, and steady and 
constitutional progress might la* patiently and gradu¬ 
ally evolved/ And with respect to his colleagues, in a 
later speech Lord Carnarvon said: 4 I should have 
been wanting in my duly if I had failed to inform my 
noble friend at the head of the Government of my 
intention of holding that meeting with Mr, Parnell, 
* Mansard, vul cccvi. j>p. X 100 1200. 
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and of what had passed between ns at the interview, at 
the earliest possible moment. Accordingly, both by 
writing and by words, I gave the noble Marquis as 
careful and as accurate a statement as possible of what 
had occurred within twenty-four hours after the meeting, 
and my noble friend was good enough to say that I had 
conducted that meeting with perfect discretion.’ 

The ease will now, I think, be plain to any expe¬ 
rienced reader. 

It is my personal belief that Mr. Parnell ought 
not, for any party gain, to have made public these 
strictly private negotiations; but when the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, confessing himself a Home 
Ruler, though speaking strictly for himself alone, 
entered into such negotiations and made such inquiries 
in July, it was not strange that Mr. Parnell thought 
that if his party obtained a majority at the polls in 
August by the help of Irish votes they would be pre¬ 
pared to make the concession that Irish voters desired. 
His fault was not to believe this, but to make a positive 
assertion of what was a mere hypothesis, and to refer 
at all in public to transactions covered by an honourable 
confidence. But the disclosure could not injure Lord 
Carnarvon ; he sincerely desired to concede Home Rule 
to Ireland and to induce his colleagues to co-opcrate 
with him in the concession. It W’as an honourable and 
public-spirited design, and its failure was in no respect 
discreditable to him. 
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CIIAPTFR XVIII 

THE UENERAL ELECTION OF 1H8A 

r PnE election campaign of 1885 was practically opened 
by Lord Salisbury in a speech at the Mansion House, 
on July 29. 

Referring to the charge that the 'Tories were 
coquetting with the Irish, the Prime Minister justified 
the conduct of the Government in dropping the Crimes 
Act, and defended the policy of Lord Carnarvon in 
ruling by the ordinary law. That policy, he declared, 
was the logical outcome of the Franchise Act of 1884, 
for to extend the suffrage and at the same time to ignore 
the voice of the people was impossible. This was the 
first hid for the Irish vote. 

Parliament was prorogued on August 11. On 
August 1-5 we find Parnell at Aughavannalu enjoying 
some sport, hut not unmindful of business. He wrote 

to Mr. McCarthy : 

Parnell to Mr, McCarthy 

* Aughavanniih' Aughrlm : Augir-t LI, 1 hh5. 

* My rear McCarthy, .'Will you kindly give 

—- a cheque for 100/. out of the fund at your and 
BiggaCs disposal ? 

4 1 have reason to believe that —*s affairs are not in 
a good position, so much so that he fears to accept tie* 
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position on the Eoyal Commission on Trade Depres¬ 
sion, lest his financial arrangements might come to a 
climax this autumn. It would be a public calamity to 
permit him to be overwhelmed or driven from public 
life; so do you not think he might be spared, say, 300Z. 
out of the fund ? 

f We have been having nice weather here the last 
two or three days, and some sport. I am sending you 
a brace of birds by parcel post this morning. 

‘ Yours very truly, 

f Chas. S. Parnell. 

* P.S.—I am glad to say that I am informed Davitt 
shows some signs of modifying his very offensive recent 
action, so that there may now be some chance of 
avoiding an open rupture, at all events for a time.’ 

Nine days later Parnell took the field, raising the 
Home Eulo flag, and saying his people would fight 
under it alone. The Irish platform, he declared, would 
consist of only one plank legislative independence. 
Speaking at Dublin on August 24 he throw down the 
gage of battle: 

* I say that each and all of us have only looked 
upon the Acts—the legislative enactments which wo 
have been able to wring from an unwilling Parliament 
—as means towards an end ; that wo would have at any 
time, in the hours of our deepest depression and greatest 
discouragement, spurned and rejected any measure, 
however tempting and however apparently for the 
benefit of our people, if wo had been able to detect 
that behind it lurked any danger to the legislative 
independence of our land. ... It is admitted by all 
parties that you have brought the question of Irish 
legislative independence to the point of solution. It 

VOL. n II 
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is not now a question of self-government for Ireland; 
it is only a question as to how much of the self- 
government they will be able to cheat us out of. It is 
not now a question of whether the Irish people shall 
decide their own destinies and their own future, but it 
is a question with, I was going to say, our English 
masters—but we cannot call them masters in Ireland 
—it is a question with them as to how far the day, 
that they consider the evil day, shall be deferred. You 
are, therefore, entitled to say that so far you have done 
well, you have almost done miraculously well, and we 
hand to our successors an unsullied flag, a battle more 
than half won, and a brilliant history. ... I hope that 
it may not be necessary for us in the new Parliament 
to devote our attention to subsidiary measures, and that 
it may be possible for us to have a programme and a 
platform with only one plank, and that one plank 
National Independence.’ 

This speech roused England. The Press with one 
voice denounced the Irish leader and the Irish pro¬ 
gramme. The 1 Times ’ said an Irish Parliament was ‘im¬ 
possible.’ The 1 Standard ’ besought Whigs and Tories 
‘ to present a firm uncompromising front to the rebel 
Chief.’ The ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ hoped that the House 
of Commons would not be ‘seduced or terrified into 
surrender.’ The ‘ Manchester Guardian ’ declared that 
Englishmen would ‘ condemn or punish any party or 
any public man who attempted to walk in the path 
traced by Mr. Parnell.’ The ‘ Leeds Mercury ’ did not 
think the question of an Irish Parliament worth dis¬ 
cussing ; while the ‘ Daily News ’ felt that Great 
Britain could only be saved from the tyranny of Mr. 
Parnell by ‘ a strong Administration composed of 
advanced Liberals.’ 
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Lord Hartington was the first English statesman 
who took up the gage thrown down by the Irish 
leader. Speaking at Water foot on August 29, he said 
that ‘ Mr. Parnell had for once committed a mistake by 
proclaiming that Ireland’s sole demand was an Irish 
Parliament, adding that all England would now unite 
in resisting 44 so fatal and mischievous a proposal.” * 
Parnell, in reply, hurled defiance at the leader of the 
Whigs, and indeed at all England. Responding to the 
toast of ‘ Ireland a nation,’ at the Mansion House, 
Dublin, on September 1, he said : * I believe that if it 
be sought to make it impossible for our country to 
obtain the right to administer her own affairs, we shall 
make all other things impossible for those who strive 
to bring that about. And who is it that tells us that 
these things are impossible? It is the same man 
who said that local government for Ireland was im¬ 
possible without impossible declarations on our part. 
These statements came from the lips which told us 
that the concession of equal electoral privileges to 
Ireland with those of England would be madness ; 
and we see that what was considered madness in the 
eyes of the man who now tells us that Ireland’s right 
to self-government is an impossibility, has been now 
conceded without opposition, and that the local self- 
government which was then also denied to us from the 
same source, is now offered to us by the same, person, 
with a humble entreaty that we may take it in order 
that we may educate ourselves for better things and for 
further powers. . . . Well, gentlemen, I am not much 
given to boasting, and I should be very unwilling to 
assume for myself the role of a prophet; but I am 
obliged, I confess, to-night to give you my candid 
opinion, and it is this—that if they have not succeeded 
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in f£ squelching ” us during the Iasi five years, they arc 
nt)t likcdy to do so during the next five years, unites 
they bract' themselves up to adopt one* of two alter¬ 
natives, by the adoption of eitlu r one of which we 
should ultimately win, and perhaps win a larger and 
heavier stake than we otherwise* should. They will 
either have to grant to Ireland the complete right to 
rule herself, or they w ill have to take* away from us the 
share' the sham share* in the* English constitutional 
system which they extended to us at the Union, and 
govern us as a drown colony/ 

Two days afterwards (September ,H) Lord Randolph 
Churchill addressed a meeting at Sheffield, but said not 
a word about Home' Rule. Mr. Chamberlain was the 
next English statesman who appeared upon the scene. 
Addressing a meeting at Warrington on September B, 
he said : * Speaking for myself, 1 say that if these, and 
these alone, an*, tint terms on which Mr. Parnell's sup¬ 
port is to lm obtained, I will not enter into competition 
for it. This new programme of Mr. Parnell's involves 
a greater extension than anything we have hitherto 
known or understood by Home Rub*; the powers ho 
claims for his support in Parliament are altogether 
beyond anything which exists in the ease of the State 
Legislatures of the American Union, which has hitherto 
been the* type 4 and mode*! of Irish demands, and if this 
claim were conceded we* might as well for ever abandon 
all hope of maintaining a united kingdom. Wo 
should establish within thirty miles of our short's a 
new foreign country animated from the outset with 
unfriendly intentions towards ourselves. Such a policy 
as that, 1 firmly believe, would he disastrous and 
ruinous to Ire‘land herself. It would bo dangerous to 
the security of this country, and under those elrcuxn- 
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stances I hold that wc are hound to take ('very step in 
our power to avert so great a calamity.'’ 

On September 10 Mr. John Morley came to the 
front, protesting against separation, but acquiescing in 
some system of Home Rule fashioned on the Canadian 
model. 

What was Mr. Gladstone', doing all this time ? In 
answering this question I am obliged, in justice to 
Mr. Gladstone, to import so insignificant a person as 
myself into the narrative. 

On August 11 I, received a letter from a well-known 
English publicist asking me to call upon him, as he. 
desired my help * on a subject connected with the 
Union between lhigland and Inland/ I called. He 
opened the conversation by saying, ‘ Well, I have 
asked you to call upon me at the suggestion of a 
great man in fact, a very great mum I won’t mention 
his name now, but you will probably guess it. He 
thinks that this Irish question this question of I lone* 
Rule - has now come to tin* front and must he faced. 
He wishes me to publish some articles, not on Home 
Rule, but on the Irish ease generally. They must he 
dispassionate and historical, and he named you as the 
man to write them/ 1 suggest* d that the great man 
probably meant articles which would give 4 some account 
of Ireland during the Union, which would, in fact, deal 
with the question whether the Union had pro veal a 
successful experiment or not. 4 Kxaetly/ said the 
editor, 4 and the articles must be written, not from 
the point of view of a political partisan, hut from the 
point of view of an historical student/ 1 said I would 
be happy to write the article's if he liked, but that 1 
could suggest someone who would do it infinitely 
better, and whose name 4 , would carry weight. 4 Who? ' 
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4 Sir Gavan Duffy, who is now in London.’ It w^as 
finally arranged that I should see Sir Gavan Duffy and 
ask him. 

‘This means,’ said Sir Gavan Duffy, ‘that Glad¬ 
stone is going to take up Home Buie; and we 
ought certainly to help him in any way we can.’ Sir 
Gavan, however, thought that w~e ought to come to 
closer quarters with the question than had been sug¬ 
gested by the editor. ‘ The article ought,’ he said, ‘ to 
be a Home Buie article point blank.’ I immediately 
communicated his views to the editor, who, however, 
was not prepared to go so far as the veteran Young 
Irelander. After some further 'pourparlers it w T as 
decided to let the matter ‘ hang fire ’ for a month, as 
I was leaving town. Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone had 
gone to Norway. He returned in September, and on 
the 18th of that month issued the famous Hawarden 
manifesto. I need not deal with that remarkable 
document generally, but the paragraph relating to 
Ireland must be set out: 

• ‘ In my opinion, not now for the first time delivered, 

the limit is clear within which the desires of Ireland, 
constitutionally ascertained, may, and beyond which 
they cannot, receive the assent of Parliament. To main¬ 
tain the supremacy of the Crown, the unity of the 
Empire, and all the authority of Parliament necessary 
for the conservation of that unity, is the first duty of 
every representative of the people. Subject to this 
governing principle, • every grant to portions of the 
country of enlarged powers for the management of 
their own affairs is, in my view, not a source of danger, 
but a means of averting it, and is in the nature of 
a new guarantee for increased cohesion, happiness, 
and strength.’ And he added, 4 1 believe history and 
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posterity will consign to disgrace the memory of every 
man, be lie who he may, on whichever side of the 
Channel he may dwell, that, having the power to aid in 
an equitable arrangement between Ireland and Great 
Britain, shall use the power, not to aid, but to prevent 
or retard it. 7 

Sir Gavan Duffy sent this paragraph to mo, saying : 

‘ It is quite clear that Gladstone means to take up 
Home llule, and I am more convinced than ever that 
the proper course is to write an article on Home Rule 
developing some scheme for an Irish Constitution. 
Then the question will he put fairly before the. country. 
I am willing to write this article, taking the inclosed 
paragraph as my text.’ I called upon ihe editor to tell 
him what Sir Gavan Huffy had said, lie declined, 
however, to take an article on those lines. * You 
must,’ lie said, ‘ write the article yourself on the lines 
you have already laid down. 1 told you that I had 
asked you to come to see me at the suggestion of a 
great man. Well, it is Mr. Gladstone' himself, and 
the lines you have laid down are the lines In* approves 
of for the first article at all events. In the second 
article we may conns to closer quarters on the question.’ 
At length I agreed to write the article. I understood 
that a proof was sent to Mr. Gladstone, and that 
he was satisfied with it. It was published in November. 1 
About that time I first met Mr. Gladstone. He was 
then, as always, courteous and agreeable, and showed 
an unmistakable interest in Ireland; hut In the short 
conversation we had the words * Home Rule, 1 were not 
mentioned. [ spoke of the ‘ Irish Liberals,’ and said 
they would he swept off the hoard at the General 

1 Sir Gavan Duffy tint title: ‘ Imh Wrww* and KiikUhIi 

Remedies.’ 
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Election. ‘ The Irish Liberals/ he said, with an expres- 
sion of sublime scorn which I shall never forget, 4 the 
Irish Liberals! Are there any Liberals in Ireland? 
Where are they? 1 must confess [with a magnificent 
roll of the voice?) that 1 had a good deal of difficulty in 
recognising these Irish Liberals you talk about; anil 
[in delightfully scoffing accents, and with an intonation 
which had often charmed me in the I louse of Commons) 
I think Inland would have a good deal of difficulty in 
recognising them either * | laughing ironically), lie 
asked me if l thought the Irish Tories would hang 
together : for there had been a foolish rumour at the 
time of a split in the Tory ranks. I said, * Yes/ 
that the Tories and the Nationalists would divide the 
representation of the country between them. This 
ended the conversation. It was very short, but 1 
carried away two clear ideas ; (1) that Mr. Gladstone's 
mind was full of Ireland; pi) that he now foresaw the 
revolution which the Franchise Act of 1 sw 1 would 
make in the Irish representation. 

While Mr. Gladstone was thinking out the Irish 
question, Lord Salisbury did not neglect the subject. 
At Newport, in Monmouthshire, on October 7, the 
Prime Minister boldly facial the Home Rule problem. 
He said : 

* The Irish leader has referred to Austria and 
Hungary. . . . Some notion of Imperial Federation 
wan floating in his mind. ... In speaking of Im¬ 
perial Federation, as entirely apart from the Irish 
question, I wish to guard myself very carefully. I, 
deem it to he one of the questions of the future. * » „ 
But with respect to Ireland, I am hound to say that I 
have never seen any plan or suggestion which gives 
me, at present, the slightest ground for anticipating 
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that in that direction we shall find any substantial 
solution of the problem/ 

Here certainly there was no promise of Home 
3tide, yet the passage excited much comment in Whig, 
Tory, and Nationalist circles. Lord Salisbury knew 
what Parnell had demanded—an Irish Parliament; the 
* name and fact/ Yet he did not pooh-pooh the pro¬ 
position. He did not, like Mr. Chamberlain, put down 
his foot and cry non jiosxumus. On the contrary, he 
showed a willingness to argue the point; ho was con¬ 
ciliatory, lie was respectful a remarkable departure 
from his usual style in dealing with political opponents 
and disagreeable topic's. The Newport speech was in 
truth a counter move* to the I ! a warden manifesto. ‘ 1 
promise 1 you/ Parnell had said some weeks previously, 

4 that you w ill see the Whigs and Tories \ icing w ith 
each other to settle this Irish ijuestion/ So far, however, 
he made no public, comment either on the 1 lawarden 
manifesto or tint Newport speech. He waited for furt In a* 
developments. Meamvhile everything was going pre¬ 
cisely as he washed, Whigs and Tories were bidding 
against each other for his patronage, lit* was master 
of the situation. On October 12 the* most important 
pronouncement hitherto made on the Irish question was 
delivered by Mr. Childers, the friend and confidant of 
Mr. Gladstone, at Pontefract. He. was the first English 
politician who had courage to grapple with details. 
He was ready, he said, to give Ireland a huge measure 
of local self-government. He would leave her to legis¬ 
late for herself, reserving Imperial rights over foreign 
policy, military organisation, external track*, (including 
customs duties), the post office* the currency, the 
national debt, and the court of ultimate* appeal, Mr. 
Childers by himself did not carry much weight, hut it 
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was generally supposed that he represented Mr, (Jlad- 
stone. 4 This/ said Sir G avail DutTy, 1 is the voice of 
Childers, hut the hand of Gladstone ;* and what Sir 
(iavan .Duffy said, Parnell ftTt. He had 'played* the 
Tories up to this point, lit* now resolved 4 to play * Mr. 
Gladstone. 

On October <10 he stated to a reporter of the * New 
York Herald/ for the benefit of his American allies, 
that while no English statesman 4 had absolutely shut 
thi" door against the concession of a very large measure 
of legislative independence to Ireland/ Mr, Gladstone 
had made strides in that direction. 

1 In his great and eloquent appeal to puhlie men to 
refrain from any net or word wliieh might further 
embitter the Irish difficulty, or render full and ealm 
consideration more difficult, lie administered a rebuke 
to the Radical section of Ins follow tug* w ho, in fear that 
an Irish Parliament might protect some Irish industries, 
were commencing to raise a si trill alarm on this score. 
Mr. Gladstone's declaration that legislative control 
over her envn affairs might he granted to Ireland, 
reserving to the Imperial Parliament such powers as 
would insure the maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Crown and of the unity of the Empire, is in my judg¬ 
ment the most remarkable declaration upon this 
question ever uttered by an English statesman. It is 
a declaration which, if agreement as to details could be 
seen rial, warn Id, I believe, be carefully considered by 
those of my countrymen at home and abroad who 
have hitherto desired the separation of Ireland from 
England by any and every means, because they have 
despaired of elevating the condition of their country, or 
of assuaging the misery of our people, so long as any 
vestige of English rule is permitted to remain/ 
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‘Why do you not give guarantees,’ the repurler 
asked,‘that legislative independence will nut lie used 
to bring about separation ? ’ 

Parnell answered with characteristic directness, 
honesty, and courage : ‘ I refuse to give guarantees 
because I have none of any value to give. If I wens 
to offer guarantees 1 should at once he told they are 
worthless. I can reason only by analogy, and point to 
what has happened in our time, in the relation of other 
States placed in similar circumstances to England and 
Ireland, but cannot guarantee absolutely what will 
happen if our claims are conceded. I have no mandate 
from the Irish people to dictate a. eutirsr of action to 
those who may succeed us. When the Irish Parliament 
has been conceded, England will haw a guarantee 
against separation in the presence of her armv, nuvv, 
and militia, and in her occupation of fortresses ami other 
strong places in the country; hut she will have far 
better guarantees, in my opinion, in tlu* knowledge of 
the Irish people, that it is in their power by eonstitu- 
;ional means to make the laws which they are called 
.ipon to obey just and equitable.’ 

On November 9 Mr. Gladstone set out on his 
second Midlothian campaign. That night lie made 
wo apparently contradictory statements on the Irish 
[uestion at 3<3dinlmrgh. He said : 

1. ‘What Ireland may deliberately and eonstilutiou- 
dly demand, unless it infringes the principle connected 
vith the honourable maintenance of the unity of tint 
Umpire, will bo a demand that we are. hound at any rate 
^ treat with cateful attention. . . . To stml Ireland in 
lower which may he necessary or desirable for the 
aanagement of matters purely Irish would he a great 
rror, and if she were so stinted, the end that any 
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such measure might contemplate could not he at¬ 
tained.’ 

2. "Apart from the terms Whig and Tory, there is 
one thing I will say, and will endeavour to impress 
upon you, and it is this it will be a vital danger to 
the country and the Empire if at a time when the 
demand of Ireland for largo powers of self-government 
is to be dealt with there is not in Parliament a party 
totally independent of the Irish vote.’ 

The first of these statements—*so everyone said 
meant Home Rule; the second might have meant 
anything but Home Rule. 

On November 10 Parnell addressed a great meeting 
at Liverpool. Brushing aside the second of Mr. 
Gladstone’s statements, ho fastened at once on the, 
first, and tried to coax the Liberal leader still further 
forward in the direction of Home Rule : 

* Although in many respects vague and unsatis¬ 
factory, the Edinburgh speech was,’ he declared, * the 
most important announcement upon the Irish national 
question which had ever been delivered by any English 
Minister,’ and he complimented Mr. Gladstone 4 on 
approaching the subjeet of Irish autonomy with that 
breadth of statesmanship for which he was renowned.’ 
Still he cuuld not help reminding the Liberal leader 
that until the Irish quest ion w as disposed of it would 
he impossible for any English quest urn to proceed, 

IIe concluded by imiting Mr. Gladstone to frame a 
constitution for Ireland, * subjeet to the conditions and 
limitations for winch he had stipulated regarding the 
supremacy of the (Town and the maintenance of the 
unity of the Empire.’ 

But Mr. Gladstone w*ns not to be coaxial, lie 
replied to Mr. Purnell’s invitation on November 17, at 
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West Calder, in a bantering tone, saying that it was 
not for him to usurp the functions of a Government. 
Ministers luul kept their counsel on the. Irish question, 
lie could not intervene when Ministers were silent. 
Moreover, he told Parnell that until Ireland had 
declared her wishes at the polls nothing could he done. 
Parnell regarded this speech as simply trilling with 
the issue. Ho had tried the suaviter in inodo, he 
would now try t\w fortiter in re. Two days after the 
West Oalder speech ho authorised the publication of a 
furious manifesto by the National League of Great 
Britain denouncing the Liberal party as the embodi¬ 
ment of all that was infamous and base. The Irish 
(doctors of Great Britain were called on to vote against 
4 the men who coerced Ireland, deluged Egypt with 
blood, menaced religious liberty in the school, the 
freedom of speech in Parliament, and promise to the 
country generally a repetition of the crimes and follies 
of the last Liberal Administration.’ 1 

War to the knife was now declared between the 
Liberals and the Irish, and the fight began in earnest. 
1 Ireland,* said Parnell, * has boon knocking at the 
English door long enough with kid gloves. I tell the 
English people to beware, and be wise in time. Ireland 
will soon throw off the kid gloves, and she will knock 
with a mailed band.’ Behind Parnell was a thoroughly 
united Ireland at home and abroad. In military 
parlance tin*, formation of his army may be described 
thus: in the centre the Parliamentarians; left wing, 
the Clan-na-Gael, and many of the rank and file of the 
I. K. B.; right wing, the Catholic Church. With these 
forces, naturally antagonistic, but held together by the 
attractive personality and iron will of a great com- 
1 The manifesto appeared November 21. 
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mander, Parnell swept Ireland from end to end. In 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught, every county, 
every borough, was carried by Nationalists. Half 
Ulster was captured, and even the maiden city of 
Londonderry and one of the divisions of Orange 
Belfast fell before the fiery onset of the rebels. The 
north-east corner of Ulster and Dublin University alone 
remained in the hands of the 4 Loyalists.’ Out of a 
total of 103 Irish members, 85 Home Eulers and 18 
Tories were returned. The Whigs were eliminated. 
In Great Britain the Liberals were confronted in 
many important centres by the Irish enemy. Liberal 
majorities were pulled down, Liberal candidates were 
beaten, and one Nationalist was returned by the Irish 
vote. 4 But for the Nationalist vote/ said the ‘Man¬ 
chester Guardian/ ‘the Liberals would have gone back 
to Parliament with more than their old numbers.’ 
As it was the Liberals went back to Parliament with 
a majority of 86 over their Tory opponents, thus : 

Liberals.335 

Tories.249 

Liberal majority over the Tories . 86 

But Parnell held the balance. By throwing his 
86 men upon the side of the Tories he could neutralise 
the Liberal majority. Whereas by supporting the 
Liberals he could enable Mr. Gladstone to form a 
Government with a- working majority of 172. Thus 
the Irish leader was master of the situation. 
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humh iunac uum of issg 

In the winter of 1885 Parnell had perhaps reached the 
height of his unpopularity in Rutland, lie had thrust 
himself into English politie.s, compromising the Tories 
and battling the Whigs. The one parly had sacrificed 
principles to court his alliance, the other had sacrificed 
liis alliance to assert principles inconsistent with the 
Liberal faith. The former had gone to the country 
with the cry of 1 no coercion ’ inscribed upon their Hag. 
The latter had gone to the. country with the stigma of 
coercion impressed upon their character. Loth had lost. 
With Parnell’s support the Tories could meet the House 
of Commons on equal terms. Without his support the 
Whigs could not form a Government. 

‘ Until the Irish question is disposed of,’ Parnell had 
said at Liverpool on November 10, ‘ it will be utterly 
impossible for any English question to proceed.’ lie 
had kept his word. English parties were reduced to a 
state of impotence. English questions were brushed 
aside. Ireland held the field. 

An amusing incident, significant of English feeling, 
occurred some time after the. General Election, when 
Parnell was on his way to London. A stranger, an 
Englishman from South Africa, accosted him on board 
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the mail packet. After some preliminary remarks, this 
gentleman plunged into politics and sharply criticised 
Parnell’s hostile attitude to the British people. Parnell 
tried to shake off his tormentor, hut in vain. On 
reaching Holyhead he quickly disembarked and shut 
himself in a first-class carriage, hoping to escape 
his troublesome companion. However, as the train 
was moving out of the station the door was pulled 
open and the Afrikander jumped in. For a while 
Parnell resigned himself to the situation with cha¬ 
racteristic sang froid and patience. The Afrikander 
resumed his discourse, vigorously denouncing the Irish 
rebels. 

Suddenly Parnell thrust his hand into his trousers 
pocket and took out several bits of ore. Stretching his 
open palm towards the stranger, he said: ‘ Look at 

that.’ ‘By Jove, sir, iron pyrites, I’m d-d,’ was 

the response. The stranger was right; they were iron 
pyrites. Parnell guessed that the Afrikander knew 
something of mining operations, and resolved to make 
a diversion by showing him the iron pyrites picked up 
on Avondale. The movement was completely successful. 
The Afrikander dropped politics at once, and talked 
about mining until the Irish leader fell into a gentle 
slumber. 

Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, were now brought face to face with the Irish 
question. 

Lord Salisbury’s course was clear. The Irish were 
no longer of any use to him, and he accordingly threw 
them over. Parnell’s relations with the Tories did 
not survive the General Election. What Lord Salis¬ 
bury might have done could he have formed a Govern¬ 
ment with Parnell’s help must remain a matter of 
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conjecture. But ail alliance without a quid •pro quo 
was impossible. 

On learning from Mr. McCarthy that there was no 
longer any chance of the Tories touching Home Rule, 
Parnell wrote : 


Purnell to Mr. Justin McCarthy 

* London : December 17, 1885. 

4 My dear McCarthy, I thank you very much 
for the information contained in your note ; it coincides 
very much with the impressions 1 have been able to 
form. 1 think, however, that the Conservatives in 
shrinking from dealing with the question, in addition 
to bringing about the speedy destruction of tin dr 
party, are little regardful of the interests of tin; Irish 
land-owning class, since they might have obtained 
guarantees, guarantees whieh the Liberals, who I am 
convinced will shortly deal with the question, will have 
no interest in insisting upon. 

‘ Yours very truly, 

‘Ch.vs. H. Parnell/ 

After the election, us before, Mr. Chamberlain was 
against Home Kule, but in favour of a large measure of 
local government, J1 e would give the Irish the fullest 
powers for administering their own affairs, but he 
would not consent to the creation of an Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. 

It has been said that it was the result of the (leneral 
Election which made Mr, Gladstone first think of Home 
Pule. This statement is clearly inaccurate. T have 
already shown that Mr. Gladstone was thinking of. 
Home Rule in August 1885, and I am obliged to import 
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myself again into the narrative in order to finish this 
part of the story. 

* A few days before Mr. Gladstone left Hawarden for 
Midlothian I received a letter from the publicist whom 
I have already mentioned saying, c When can we have 
a talk about your second article? Wonld to-morrow 
(November 5) suit yon ? ’ I called on the morrow. 
4 Now/ he said, 4 1 think the time has come to have an 
article on Home Buie. What I should like you to tell 
me is, not what you think would be the best system, 
but what Mr. Parnell would accept. We want to get 
Mr. Parnell’s mind on paper.’ I then stated the points 
to which I thought Parnell would insist, and the points 
to which he would be prepared to accept a compromise 
or to give way : 

f 1. There must be an Irish Parliament and an Irish 
Executive for the management of Irish affairs. No 
system of local government would do. It was not local,, 
but national government which the Irish people wanted. 

2. Parnell would not stand out upon the question 
whether there should be one or two Chambers. He 
would be quite willing to follow Mr. Gladstone’s lead 
on that point. 

• 3. Neither would he stand out on the question 
whether the Irish members should remain in the 
Imperial Parliament or be excluded from it. The 
Catholic Church would certainly be in favour of their 
retention, in order that Catholic interests might be 
represented, but the bulk of the Irish Nationalists 
^vould not really care one way or the other. The 
chances are that if they were retained they would 
rarely attend. 

'f , 4. What should be Irish and what Imperial affairs ? 
This really was the crux of the whole scheme. 
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(a) Irish affairs : Trish affairs should include land, 
education, law and justice, police, customs. 

Publicist. ‘ Are you sure about the police ? ’ 

4 Certainly. .Parnell would insist upon the police. 
If you refused he would make the refusal a casus belli. 
I have no doubt about that/ 

Publicist. 4 Well, customs? ’ 

‘Parnell would certainly like the customs. lie 
wants protection for Irish industries, for a time at all 
events? 

Publicist. ‘ Wo 11, he won’t get it. That much is 
perfectly clear. We won’t give him the customs. 
Would he make the refusal a casus belli ? ’ 

4 No ; if you give, him land, education, law and justice, 
and police, ho would be satisfied ; but these things art', 
vital, lit', would, however, make a light for the 
customs, I think? 

(b) Imperial affairs : Imperial affairs should include 
foreign policy (peace or war), the army and navy, the 
Crown, the currency, and the post office. 

4 The Irish would not trouble themselves much 
about Imperial affairs. What they want is to have the 
building up of their own nation in their own hands. 
Give them an Irish .Parliament with full power for the 
government of Inland, and they would lot the British 
run the Empire? 

It was finally arranged that I should write an 
article on these lines. I sent in the ‘copy 1 about 
November 20, but the article did not appear until 
January following. It was then published under the 
title : 4 A Federal Union with Ireland? 

Early in December Mr, Gladstone returned to 
Uawarden. Some time afterwards a communication 
sanctioned by him was sent to a leading Liberal. It 
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contained the momentous statement that he was w illi 1 
to establish a Parliament in Ireland. No details were 
discussed, hut the principle of 11 unit 1 Rule was conceded. 

The I ahem! in question, Humph allowed to make 
free iwe of t his staff tint: intelligence, kept it h a awhile 
to himself, ‘lias Lord I lurtmpton been eonsulted ? * 
was his first question. * No/ was the answer of Mr. 
(Gladstone’s apont, * hut Lord Spencer ami Mr, Robert 
Hamilton a he Irish Lnder Sccreturs \ are thoroughly 
in favour of Home Rule/ 4 L»»rd Spencer and Mr. 
Hamilton/ rejoined the Liberal, * are \t r\ pood, hut if 
Lord flariiitettui does not thiow m Ins lot with Mr. 
(Gladstone, Mr, (Gladstone Will he beaten/ * \\ hat 
about Mr. Morley '* * We are not ,me about John 

Morley/ was the repls. 4 lie is now with Mr. Cham* 
herlaitu at Porminpham, and Lhaml <« i lam n», we hear, 
preparing a scheme of local posrtmumt. Whether 
Morley will pn for loeal posvrntuout or Home Rule 
w*e do not know*/ 

A day later the Lfheial in question was diiiinp at 
the Reform Club, when Mr, Meiky win* had jin.t 

returned from Huminphauu entered the room. ' W hat 
is the new s ? u«krd Mi*. Morley, ‘What is #/# nr 
mwvs? 1 said the 1 abend ; * t hear pm have hi en at 

II iphbury. What is the news there'* f M r. Mot ley 
said that he and (Tumberlum had ditt* n d. * W ell, then, 
read that/ said the Iabend, producing the {lawarden 
profttmciiUiKaito, * Is tins authentic '♦ ' e\clauued Mr. 
Morley, with an air of astonishment, on leading the 
document. * Authentic eftutlpb/ WHS the reply, 4 Then/ 
added Mr. Morley, 4 if this he true t will break with 
Chamberlain and join Mr, (Gladstone/ W\i das the 
Liberal told Mr. C GladstoneT ripbf-band uuifj in the 
business that * John Motley was nil npht *; sshereupon 
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the right-hand man exclaimed joyously, ‘ Hurrah ! we 
were afraid Morley might not join us.’ 

That evening an ‘ inspired ’ paragraph announcing 
Mr. Gladstone's adhesion to Home .Rule was given to 
Mr. Dawson Rogers, the manager of the National 
Press Agency. Similar paragraphs coming, however, 
from independent sources wav sent to the * Leeds 
Mercury ’ and (he ‘ Standard.’ On December 1G the 
Guttered dove-cotes of the Liberal party knew the worst. 

4 Mr. Gladstone,' wrote the ‘ Leeds Mercury,’ * recognises 
that there is no use in proposing a scheme [for the 
settlement of the Irish question | which has not some 
element of stability and permanence. The plan, there¬ 
fore, which he has in view provides for the establish¬ 
ment of a Parliament in Dublin for d(‘.aling with purely 
Irish affairs.’ 

Of course Mr. Gladstone was called on to * explain/ 
lie did explain, through the Oentral News Agency, 
thus: 4 The statement is not an accurate representation 
of my views, but is, I presume, a speculation upon 
them. It is not published with my knowledge, or 
authority ; nor is any other, beyond my own public 
declarations.’ 

Obviously this * explanation ’ did not reassure the 
public mind. On the contrary, the Liberal dove-cotes 
were more Guttered than ever. 

To do Mr. Gladstone justiee, he desired at this 
crisis to consider the Irish question without any 
reference to party tactics. Chancing about the middle 
of December to meet Mr. Arthur Balfour at the Duke 
of Westminster's, he said to the brilliant young Tory 
that if Lord Salisbury wished to deal with the Irish 
demand no obstacles ought to be thrown in his way; 
that, in fact, both parties should combine to consider 
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the question of Irish government in a Just and liberal 
spirit. This wise and generous suggestion met with 
no response from the Prime Minister, who had, indeed, 
now made up his mind not to touch the Irish question 
on any account. 

On January 12, 1886, Parliament met. An English 
Eadical was deputed by one of Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
to sound Parnell on the situation ; to see how much, or 
how little, he would take. This Eadical was authorised 
to show a copy of the Hawarden pronunciamento to 
the Irish leader, but enjoined not to part with it. £ I 
showed him the paper,’ said the Eadical, £ one evening 
in the House of Commons. He glanced hurriedly over 
it, then coolly folded it and put it into his pocket. “ Oh,” 
I said, “ you cannot do that. I have been told not to let 
the paper out of my hand.” “Do you suppose,” replied 
Parnell, “that I can give you an answer now on so 
serious a matter. I must take this paper away, and 
read it carefully. Then I shall be able to tell you what 
I think.” So saying he buttoned up his coat and 
walked off. Some days later he saw the Eadical again, 
and said that if Mr. Gladstone brought in a Bill upon 
the lines foreshadowed in the paper, which was really a 
forecast of the Home Eule Bill of 1886, the Irish would 
support it.’ 

On January 26 the Government declared war against 
Parnell. Lord Eandolph Churchill announced in the 
House of Commons that a Bill would immediately be 
introduced to suppress the Land League. The Irish 
alliance was no longer of any use, and Ministers made 
a virtue of necessity and repudiated it. £ I will only 
say,’ exclaimed Parnell a year later, £ that history will 
not record a more disgraceful and unscrupulous volte- 
face than that executed by the Tory party when they 
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found that our vote was not numerous enough to keep 
them in office.’ Before the end of the month the 
Tory Government was no more. Mr. Jesse Ceilings 
moved an amendment to the Address, expressing regret 
that the Government had announced no measure, 
enabling agricultural labourers to obtain allotments 
and small holdings on * equitable, terms as to rent 
and security of tenure.’ The Irish members voted solid 
for the amendment, and the Government were beaten 
by ddl to 2f>*2 votes. Lord Salisbury resigned imme¬ 
diately, and on February l. Mr. Gladstone oure mom 
became Prime Minister. 

He immediately set to work on the Home Rule Bill, 
tilt', principle of which was the establishment of an Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Hxeruiive for tho management 
of Irish affairs. He consulted no one. He did not take 
the Cabinet as a whole into his confidence. He evolved 
the measure out of his inner consciousness, lit'occa¬ 
sionally spoke to one or two friends, notably Mr. John 
Morley (Irish Secretary) anti Lord Spencer, who were 
in complete agreement with him on the suhjeet ; but 
he avoided the critics. The critic of the Cabinet was 
Mr. Chamberlain (President of the Loral Government 
Board). From the outset the relations between him 
and Mr. Gladstone were strained. There seems at this 
time to have been a personal antipathy between the 
men. There certainly was no personal sympathy, and 
to this faet may in some measure he ascribed the 
defeat of the 1 tome Rule scheme of ‘ Gladstone 

plus Chamberlain can carry Home Rule/ Sir (5a,van 
Duffy said to me when rumours were afloat of disunion 
in the Cabinet, 4 hut Gladstone minus Chamberlain 
cannot; and what will become of Gladstone if Cham¬ 
berlain and Tlartingtcm combine against him‘H Mr 
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Chamberlain did not enter the Cabinet as a Home 
Kuler. He accepted office rtnillv It) see if a modus 
vivnuli between himself and the Crime Minister was 
possible. Mr. Gladstone was now bent on establishing 
a Parliament in Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain was still 
only a local government reformer though, if must be 
allowed, a local government reformer on a large scabs 
Here at once was a difference of principle between the 
Prime Minister and the President of the* Local Govern¬ 
ment Hoard. There was also a difference of detail, 
which, as it seemed to Irish Nationalists, at all events, 
assumed a magnitude of importance out of proportion 
io its merits, Mr, Gladstone proposed to exclude 
Urn Irish members front the Imperial Parliament, Mr. 
Chamberlain insisted on their retent ion, Parnell would 
certainly have preferred the exclusion of the Irish 
members. Such an arrangement would in a very 
marked way have given the Irish Parliament a distinct 
and independent character, w hieh Irishmen above all 
tilings desired. Yet he would Hot have made the point 
a casus belli. So long as a Parliament anti an execu¬ 
tive for the management id Irish affairs generally* 
subject to certain Imperial reservations, were established 
he would have been content. To him the question 
of retention or exclusion was a question of detail ■ 
important no doubt, but still detail. 

With Mr, Chamberlain the case was different; to 
him it was a question of principle, and for the reason 
that he was not a Home Ruler at all. He had his 
own scheme of national councils, or a national council, 
always at the hack, if not always at tin* front, of his 
mind. Hiw real object was to out-manttmvre Mr, 
Gladstone by substituting local government for Home 
Hula if he could succeed in persuading Mr. Gladstone 
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to retain the Irish members, in their full numbers and 
for all purpose's, in the Imperial Parliament, at the 
same time establishing a body in Dublin for (he trans¬ 
action of certain specified business, and even for the 
making of certain specified laws, then, no matter what 
that body might be called, if would in nullity be nothing 
more, nor loss at the utmost than a sort of glorified 
county council. If, on the other hand, the Irish mem¬ 
bers were excluded altogether, and if the new body 
wore given legislative and executive powers generally, 
reserving certain subjects for Imperial control, then an 
Irish Parliament and practically an independent Irish 
Parliament, as independent as any colonial Ijegisluture 
—Would beyond all doubt be sot up. Hence it came to 
pass that this question of the exelusion or retention of 
the Irish members beeume the mix of the whole scheme. 
Mr. Chamberlain insisted on it, because lie hoped by 
those taefies to turn Mr. Gladstone's flank, and to 
convert the Home Unit* Hill into a Local Government 
Dill. But the old parliamentary hand was far too wary 
to allow his central position to be taken in this way. 
M. have drawn this clause,’ he said to one who was 
trying to smooth over the differences between himself 
and Mr. Chamberlain. * If is the, best I am do. Lei 
Mr. Chamberlain draw* a clause for the retention of the 
Irish members, then we. shall be in a position to eon- 
skier both clauses.* This message was conveyed to Mr. 
Chamberlain, who shook his head despairingly. 

While negotiations were in train between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain on the subject of the 
retention of the Irish members, a cloud, no bigger than 
a man’s band but full of mischief, appeared upon the 
political horizon in Inland. At the General Kleetion 
Mr. T. J\ O’Connor had been relumed for the borough 
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of Galway anti the Scotland division of Liverpool. He 
elected to sit for Liverpool, and it thus became neces¬ 
sary to choose a now candidate for Galway. Parnell 
consulted Mr. O’Connor on the subject. \Do the 
Galway people/ he asked, 4 want a local man V 11 4 No/ 

said Mr. O’Connor, 4 they do not care; they will accept 
anyone you propose/ 4 Very well. 1 will propose 
Captain O’Shea/ said Parnell. The story goes that 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor had a candidate of his own - not a 
local man. Having satisfied Parnell that the people of 
Galway had no predilection on the subject, he naturally 
felt that the Chad’s next question would be, 4 Well, 
whom do jam surest? * when he could have proposed 
his own nominee. 1 The Chief was a man of surprises, 
lie wished to learn the state of local feeling from Mr, 
O’Connor ; for the rest he had Ids own plans. Hasten¬ 
ing, somewhat surprised and disappointed, from the 
presence of bis leader, Mr, O’Connor went to the Hotel 
Metropole, where Mr. Biggnr was staying. He told 
the, news to 4 Joe/ as the member for Cavan was 
familiarly called by his friends, 4 What! ’ said floe and 
no one who has not hoard Mr. JBiggar suy what can 
have the most remote idea of how the human voice 
may perform on that simple word. 

4 What ! O’Shea ! 1) - d Whig ! He won’t sit for 
Galway, sir ; d * d nonsense, sir. I’ll go to Ireland 
at once. I’ll stop it ; <1 d Whig/ Mr. O’Connor’s 
next step was to wire to Mr. 11 only, on whom lie knew 
he could rely to make a stand against O’Shea. His 
third step was to accompany Mr. Biggar to Ireland, If, 
thought Mr. O’Connor, we can only rouse Galway before 
O’BhetpH candidature is publicly announced, the sitmt- 

1 Mr. O'Connar’B elmktt wio, I believe, the Into Mr, Quin, iiftmvimls 
member for Kilkenny. 
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•tion may be saved On reaching the Irish capital Mr. 
O’Connor ‘rushed,’ as he tells ns, to get a copy of the 
‘ Freeman’s Journal.’ Opening the paper, the first 
thing which met his eye was the ‘ fateful announce¬ 
ment ’ that Parnell had selected Captain O’Shea to sit 
for Galway. 

This statement knocked Mr. O’Connor completely 
‘ out of time.’ He now knew that he would have to 
fight Parnell if he opposed O’Shea, and he was scarcely 
prepared for that operation. Hut Biggar did not care 
a jot. Parnell or no Parnell, he was resolved |haf 
O’Shea should not be elected. Mr. I lealy was soon 
immediately. He was full of light, and determined 
to stick to Biggar through thick and thin. The 
majority of the Irish members then in Ouhlin were, 
however, unwilling to question BanieH’s authority. 
O’Shea, they said, was certainly an undesirable run- 
didate, hut it would he more undesirable to oppose 
Purnell than to ureept his nominee. Mr. O’Connor 
wavered, hut Biggar and 1 Lady said, * We don’t rare ; we 
will go to Galway. We will oppose O’Shea whatever 
happens.’ They asked Mr. O’Connor to accompany 
them, but he preferred for the present to remain in 
Dublin. Speaking of the matter afterwards, Biggar 
said, H took a return ticket to Dublin and went to 
Galway. T. P. took a return ticket to Galway and 
stopped in Dublin.’ Biggar and Ilealy soon roused 
Galway. A local man Mr. Lynch was selected to 
oppose O’Shea, and the people rallied to their own 
townsman. Biggar threw himself fiercely into tin*, 
fight. He did not mince his words in denouncing 
the candidature of O’Shea; he did not spare Parnell. 
He told the electors of Galway bluntly and openly 
that Parnell had chosen O’Shea because O’Shea’s wife 
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was Tamel/s mistress. lit* did not own stop there. 
Ho sent a- telepram to Parnell in those* wonts : ‘ Mrs, 
O’Shea will ho your ruin.* Ilealy saw the* telepram 
and dumped its form thus: ‘ Tlu* (PSheus will ho your 
ruin/ A prawr crisis had not arisen during 1 Gruel/s 
leadership than this Galway elect ion. Parnell could 
defy any man on a political issue*, for lie was literally 
an absolutist ruler of his people, lint, hen* was 
a moral issue*, which, if pushed to tin* uttermost, 
must end in disaster. Pip par’s speeches the first 
public* announcement made of Parnell’s unfortunate*, 
relationship wdth Mrs. O'Shea were suppress'd by the* 

4 Freeman’s .Journal/ hut the Irish members knew’ by 
private, udvires that la* had set the heather cm lire in 
Galway, They wired to Purnell to hasten from London 
to the*, scene of action. Purnell did not answer their 
teleprams. I It* wits never in a hurry. He had the 
patience, the reserve, of tlit* Group, self-confident man. 
He never would mow when other persons th«uipht he 
should move, He* inowd when in his own opinion 
the time* for net ion had come, If Mr, O’Pojtnor had 
told him tlu* people of Galway wished to haw a local 
man, tin* probability is that Captain O’Shea wiudd 
never have* been nominated, Xo\v f however, that his 
candidature laid been publicly announced retreat was 
impossible, Parnell never looked hack when he had 
once put his hand to tin 1 plotipb. 

On tlu* morninp of February U lu* arrived in Ihthlim 
Hi* summoned Mr, O’Connor to his side at once, * I am 
poinp straight on to Galway/ he said, * by tlu* next 
train, and I want yon to come with me/ The situation, 
serious enonph in its main aspects, was not without a 
touch of humour. Mr. T. P. 0‘Cotmor had come to 
Ireland to oppose Captain O’Shea. He* now suddenly 
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found himself travelling by express train to support the 
candidature of that obnoxious individual. Parnell was 
also accompanied by Mr. Sexton, Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. J. J. O’Kelly. 

Mr. Biggar was enjoying a hearty breakfast when the 
news reached Galway that Parnell was cn route for the 
city of the Tribes. ‘ What will we do with Parnell ? ’ 
asked Mr. llealy. 4 Mob him, sir,’ said Mr. Biggar, 
‘ mob him.’ Long before the train bearing the Chief and 
his staff arrived an angry multitude had gathered at the 
railway station. Parnell’s visits to the provinces in Ire¬ 
land were generally like the progress of a sovereign 
enthroned in the hearts of the nation. Everywhere ho 
was received with reverence, joy, enthusiasm. But the 
mob al the Galway railway station on February was 
forbidding, sullen, fierce. How would they receive the 
Chid*? Would they mob him ? The train at length 
steamed into the terminus. The mob growled. Parnell 
alighted. The crowd scanned him and his companions 
closely, but not an angry or a disrespectful word was ad¬ 
dressed to the ‘ uncrowned king.’ It was clear, however, 
that the mob were looking for someone with no friendly 
intent. The object of their search soon appeared. 
Then tlu res was a yell of passion, a fierce rush, and Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor was struck at by the foremost man in 
the throng and nearly swept off his feet. With the 
true instinct of Connaught peasants, these Galway 
electors made their late member responsible in the 
first degree for what bad happened. He should have 
communicated with them, ascertained their views, 
advised Parnell of their desire to have a local candidate, 
and saved them from the indignity of being compelled 
to accept the detested Whig. Mr. O’Connor had done 
none of these things. Worse still, he had begun by 
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joining Biggar and I feuly in revolt, and ended by 
coming to (lalway to oppose them and to help in 
forcing O’Shea upon the constituency. The man to be 
mobbed was not Parnell, but their late member ; so 
thought the men of (lalway. Seeing Mr. O’Connor 
assailed, Parnell sprang to his side in an instant, seized 
him by the arm and marehed him off to the hotel the 
mob falling' bank under the spoil of the Chief’s resistless 
influence. Parnell went directly to his room, math' a 
careful toilet, and then came down spick and span, 
looking more regal than ever, to meet Mr. Biggar and 
Mr. Heaiy and the Irish members. Healy stated the 
case against Captain O’Shea. His observations may he 
summed up in a sentence : O’Shea was a Whig, and 
therefore unfit to sit for any Irish const itueney. Biggar 
stood by the while, smiling pleasantly. The member 
for Cavan never looked more peaceful than when bent 
on war. Parnell listened pulhmth ami attentively, and 
then said his say briefly and resolutely. O’Shea eould 
not be withdrawn ; it might be a question whether he 
ought to have been brought forward, hut having hum 
brought forward he must remain, Parnell's leadership 
was involved in the issue, and upon that leadership 
the success of the I rash cause depended. It must not 
therefore he jeopardised even by the suspicion of a 
revolt. That was the fiat of the Chief. * A rumour 
has been spread,* he said, ‘ that if Captain O’Shea is 
withdrawn 1 would redin' from the party, I ha\o no 
intention of resigning my position. I would not resign 
it if the people, of (lalway were to kick me through the 
streets to-day.’ This single sentence, Mr, OVonner 
tells us, swept Mr. Healy off his feet. However that 
may bo, the whole hunincHH was certainly settled in a 
shorter time than I now take to tell the story. When 
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Parnell had concluded, all present, except Biggar, 
acquiesced readily in his decision. While the conference 
of the members was going on a vast crowd had collected 
in the streets impatiently awaiting the word which 
would rid Galway of O’Shea. Then the news spread 
that everything had been settled—that O’Shea was to be 
member for Galway. This was followed by the further 
intelligence that Parnell would address the people. A 
great meeting was gathered together. Parnell faced the 
sullen and dissatisfied crowd. He had, according to Mr. 
O’Connor, swept Mr. ITealy off his feet with a single 
sentence. He conqxicred the multitude with two sen¬ 
tences. Stretching forth his left hand, he said : ‘ I have 
a Parliament for Ireland within the hollow of my 
hand.’ Then, bringing his right hand down on his 
left, he added, ‘ destroy me and you take away that 
Parliament.’ 4 It was an impressive sentence, a reve¬ 
lation,’ says Mr. Ilealy. 4 The people learned for the 
first time how near they were to victory. Every man 
in the crowd was awed, except Biggar.’ The people, 
who up to that point had shown an unwillingness to 
hear Parnell, now listened with bated breath. The 
Chief saw his advantage, and quickly followed it up. 
‘Bejoct Captain O’Shea, destroy me, and there will 
arise a shout from all the enemies of Ireland : <( Parnell 
is beaten, Ireland has no longer a loader.” ’ A thrill of 
emotion ran through the meeting. There was no 
cheering, no enthusiasm, hut complete submission. 
Come what might the enemy should not he given the 
opportunity to blaspheme. They would accept O’Shea 
rather than it should he said they were disloyal to 
Parnell. That was the decision of the men of 
Galway. When all was nearly over, when the people 
were about to disperse, and as Parnell had risen to 
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leave, Biggar pushed his way to the front, and in 
deep guttural tones jerked out the words : * Sir, if 
Musther Lynch goes to the poll I’ll support him/ 
Parnell made a gentle inclination of the head in 
response* to this characteristic speech of his old friend 
and retired. Mr. Lynch went to tlu* poll, hut was left 
at the bottom of it by an overwhelming majority/ A 
grave crisis had been averted, but the Galway election 
of IHKO threw a dark shadow oven* the fateful career 
of the Irish leader. 

The election over, Parnell returned to London. The 
22nd of March was the day originally fixed for the intro¬ 
duction of the Home Rule Bill, But the differences 
between Mr, Gladstone and Mr, ('humberlain had not 
yet been settled, So far, indeed, were tin* two men 
from agreement that on March 15 Mr. (’humberlain 
threatened to resign. Writing to Mr. Gladstone he 
said : 

‘ 1 gathered from your statements that although your 
plans an* not fully matured, yet you have route to tint 
conclusion that any extension of local government on 
exclusive linos, including even the creation of a national 
council or councils for purely Irish business, would 
now be entirely inadequate, and that you are convinced 
of the necessity for conceding a separate legislative 
assembly for Ireland, with full powers to deal with all 
Irish affairs. I understood that you would exclude 
from their competence the control of the army and 
navy and the direction of foreign and colonial policy, 
but that you would allow them to arrange their own 
customs tariff, to have entire control of the civil forces 
of the country, and even, if they thought fit, to establish 

* At the General Election Parnell hat! supported the candidature of 
Captain O'Shea for the Exchange division of Liverpool. 
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a volunteer army. It appears to me a proposal of this 
kind must be regarded as tantamount to a proposal for 
separation. I think it is even worse, because it would 
set up an unstable and temporary form of government, 
which would he a source of perpetual irritation and 
agitation until the full demands of the Nationalist 
party were conceded. . . . My public utterances and 
my conscientious convictions are absolutely opposed to 
such a policy, and I feel that the differences which have 
now been disclosed are so vital that T can no longer 
entertain the hope of being of service in^the Govern¬ 
ment. I must therefore respectfully request you to 
take the necessary steps for relieving me of the office 
which 1 have the honour to hold/ 

Mr. Gladstone subsequently made some modifica¬ 
tions to conciliate Mr. Chamberlain, but in vain. In 
fact, there was a radical difference between the .Prime 
Minister and the President of the Local Government 
Board, which could not he overcome. The one was a 
Home Kuler and the other was not. The latter 
suggested alterations in the hope 4 , of undermining 
the principle of the Bill. The former held fast to the 
principle, and avoided every amendment which in his 
opinion endangered it. In truth, neither trusted the 
other, and from the outset both had really assumed a 
position of mutual antagonism. 

On March 520 Mr. Chamberlain finally loft the 
Ministry, and was accompanied by Mr. Jesse Ceilings 
(Secretary to the Local Government Board), Mr. 
Trevelyan (Secretary for Scotland), and Mr. Heneage 
(Chancellor of the Duchy), 

After writing the foregoing I called on Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was good enough to give me his 
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views with much frankness and fairness. Though 
there are some parts of the conversation which carry us 
a little back, and other parts which rather anticipate the 
narrative, I prefer to set it out, as a whole, in this place, 

I saw Mr. Chamberlain at the (’(denial Office on 
February Id, 1S98. 

I said: ‘ Mr. Chamberlain, 1 knmv that your 
relations with Mr. Farnell were friendly in tho (airly 
days. I think you saw a good deal of each other, and 
you worked together on some questions. You worked 
together in attacking Hogging in the army/ 

Mr. ('hamhcrUtin. 1 Not quite worked together, if 
you mean that we worked on a concerted plan or that 
we had consultations and conferences. We certainly 
worked for the same end. Parnell attacked (logging 
in tint army in pursuance of his general policy of 
obstruction. 1 am not blaming him. He thought 
the best thing to do for his cause was to obstruct the 
business of the House of Commons, and lie seized 
every subject which enabled him to carry out that 
policy. On this general principle in* attacked (logging 
in the army. 1 was opposed to (logging in tin 1 army 
because I did not like tin* thing. Some of my friends 
who were also opposes! to it did not wish to take the 
question up because Parnell had begun it. 1 thought 
that was foolish. 1 said : 11 What does it matter who 
has begun it, if it is a right thing to do? Let us help 
Farm*11, whatever may he his objects, when he is doing 
the right thing. Let us go in and take the question 
out of his hands?* We did ultimately go in and take a 
prominent part in the discussion. Parnell then dropped 
hack, and let us fight He came forward again when¬ 
ever he saw the question was in danger, or whenever 
any of our people flagged. In that sense, if you like, 
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Parnell and I worked together in abolishing flogging in 
the army.’ 

< Did you think him a remarkable man ¥ ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. 'Very remarkable. A great 
man. Unscrupulous, if I may say so. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood in my moaning of the word 
“ unscrupulous.” I moan that he was unscrupulous 
like every groat man, I have < fton thought Parnell 
was like Napoleon, lie allowed nothing to stand in his 
way. He stopped at nothing to gain his end. If a 
man opposed him, he flung him aside and dashed on. 
He did not care. I Le did not harbour any enmity. He 
was too great a man for that. I Ie was indifferent about 
the means lit', used to gain his object. That is my 
view.’ 

* You say ho was unscrupulous. Did you find that 
he was a man who kept his word ¥ * 

Mr. Chamberlain. 1 (Yrtainly. lies was a pleasant 
man to deal with in that reaper!. He. was a good man 
to make a bargain with, and he had a keen eye for a 
bargain. He was a, great I Yrliamentarian. I le under¬ 
stood polities. He knew that you eannnt always get 
your own way, and that you must sometimes take the 
best thing you can get at a given moment. There was 
nothing irreconcilable about him. His main purpose 
he no doubt always had at the* back of his mind, but it 
did not prevent him from dialling with every important 
issue that arose. He eoulil approach any question— 
apart from tbe subject of an Irish Parliament, which 1 
suppose was his main purpose and deal with that 
question for the time being as if no other question 
existed. My relations with Parnell wore, business rela¬ 
tions, and I found thorn very pleasant. He sometimes 
dined with me, I should not say that he was socially 
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interesting. T thought him, intleeil, rather dull. He 
did not; seem to have any conversational powers, and 
he had no small talk. I n business he was very frank.’ 

* You and he made the Kilmainham treaty?’ 

Mr. Chamhcrlain. 4 Yes. There has been a good 
deal of discussion about the Kilmainham treaty about 
the terms of the treaty, or whether there was any 
inatiy. There was a treaty. And (he terms on our side 
were that we. should deal with some phases of the land 

question .the arrears question, I think. This very 

Kilmainham treaty is an instance of what l mean when 
f say that Parnell could divest hinist If of every subject 
except the one that was practical at the moment. He 
did not talk about 1 fome Rule then. He knew it would 
be useless. He took up a subject which was practicable, 
and which could he used for the cud he then had in 
view. The Kilmainham treaty was made, the arrears 
question was taken up, and Parnell got out. That 
compact would have been candidly kept, and a great 
change might have been made in affairs in Ireland, 
but the Phumix Park murders came and made a 
difference.’ 

1 The murders led to tint Crimes Pull, which was a 

violation iff the treaty?’ 

Mr. Chamhcrlain. 1 Yes ; the murders led to that 
particular (Times Hill. Had thorn been no murders 
there still would have been some sort of Bill for dealing 
with outrages. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act would have been dropped, but something put in 
its place? 

‘ But the Crimes Bill which was passed had been 
prepared by Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster before they 
left office ? 1 

Mr. Chamberlain. * Yes; that is so. But that Bill 
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would not have been introduced if the murders had not 
been committed.’ 

* May I ask if Captain O'Shea took any initiative 
in making the Ivilmainham treaty, or was he simply a 
go-between ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. 4 He took no initiative. He 
simply took what I said to Parnell, and brought back 
what Parnell said to me.’ 

* Parnell called upon you the morning after the 
Phoenix Park minders. How did he then seem ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain . 4 Yes; he, called; he and Mr. 
McCarthy. Parnell looked like a man quite broken 
down— quite unnerved. I la said to me : “ I would 
leave public life at once if I were satisfied it would 
do any good.” I said : “ Nonsense, Mr. Parnell; 

you can do no good by leaving public, life, you can 
only do harm. No one supposes you have any 
responsibility in this matter. If you were to go 
away, everyone would say it was because you were 
afraid - because 1 you wore mixed up in some way in the 
matter. You must remain and exercise a restraining 
influence.” I believe, afterwards, he made, a communi¬ 
cation to Mr. Gladstone on Hut subject.’ 

4 Did not Captain O'Shea come in while McCarthy 
and Parnell went with yon? Wan not something said 
about the Kilmainham treaty by O'Shea, and did you 
not say, 4 ‘ O’Shea, it is not your treaty that is going to 
be (tarried out at all ; it is another treaty ” ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. 4 I have no recollection of that. 
If anybody has fold you so he may he right. It is a 
long time ago, hut 1 scarcely think it can be accurate. 
I think there must he some confusion about dates, for I 
do not think there was any treaty but the one. Later 
on another treaty wan discussed between Parnell and 
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me, but that was in \S( or \S5. f think your informant 
must bo mixing up the dates. In fact, we were ho 
absorbed in the Phumix Park murders that morning 
that l do not think we thought of anything else, 1 
4 May I ask what was the other treaty ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. 4 Certainly. It was, I think, in 
188*1, Perhaps towards the end or the autumn o£ 
188-1. O'Shea name to me. He said : 14 The Kilmatn- 
ham treaty has broken down. Ih> not you think that 
you and Parnell ought to try and eome together again, 
and to see if it is possible to do anything on the subject 
of Ireland? I think Purnell is anxious to have some 
sort of settlement/’ I said that I was quite willing 
to consider any proposal relating to the government of 
Ireland, and to discuss any question with Parnell, to 
see how far it was possible for ns to eome together. 

I should add that my authority in tins matter is O’Shea. 
Parnell was stn\mg at his house at this time, and I 
think that O’Shea was aeeurate in sa) tug he had 
come from Panuil, and that Parnell was anxious 
for a settlement. Ilm\e\er, no letters passed between 
Parnell and myself in the matter, therefore my 
evidence on the subjeet is O’Shea, It was thru that 
I proposed the National Domicils scheme, My idea, 
us well as I ran rrrollert now, was this: There 
was to In* a council in Dublin; possibly it would he 
necessary to have another council in Belfast, but if 
possible there was only to be one central council. This 
council should take over the administrative work of all 
the boards then existing in Dublin, It might besides 
deal with such subjects as land and education and other 
local matters/ 

* When you say tin* council should deal with land 
and education,do you mean that it should legislate?* 
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Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ Not absolutely. I think my 
idea was that it should take the initiative in introducing 
Bills, and that it should pass Bills, but that these Bills 
should not become law until they received the sanction 
of the Imperial Parliament. If any particular measure 
was brought in in the council and passed through the 
council, that measure should then be sent to the House 
of Commons, and be allowed to lie on the table of the 
House of Commons for say forty days, and then, if 
nothing was done upon it, it would become law. 5 

‘ That was a bigger scheme than what one ordinarily 
understands by local government ? 5 

Mr. Chamberlain. 1 Certainly, it was a very big 
scheme. Perhaps it was too big a scheme. I do not 
think I should agree to it now, but I was ready to give 
it then. So far as I could learn, Parnell was not 
opposed to that scheme ; here again I have to depend 
on O’Shea, I remember another thing in this con¬ 
nection which supports O’Shea. About this time 
Cardinal Manning asked me to call upon him, and talk 
over the Irish question. I went to see him, and we 
discussed this National Councils scheme. I asked him 
if he thought Parnell would accept it, and if it would 
be satisfactory to the bishops and priests, for I considered 
that important. He said he was in a position to speak 
for the bishops, because he had seen some of them 
passing through on their way to Borne, and that they 
were in favour of some such scheme as I had proposed. 
He said, in fact, that he thought the bishops would 
prefer a National Councils scheme to an independent 
Parliament. He also said he thought Parnell would 
accept it. I told Mr. Gladstone all that had happened, 
and he quite approved of the National Councils scheme* 
This was in 1884 or early in 1885. Ultimately I 
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brought the scheme before the Cabinet, that is, the 
Cabinet of 1HH*L I cannot, of course, tell you Cabinet 
secrets, but it is a public matter that I did submit 
such a scheme to the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone was 
quite in favour of it. Well, the Cabinet rejected it.* 

4 That is, I suppose, the majority of tin* Cabinet 
rejected it? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. 4 Yes, and tint very men who 
afterwards were in favour of a Parliament for Ireland 
opposed the, National Councils scheme most vigorously, 
and caused its defeat. There never was such a volte-fare, 
Mr. Gladstone was very vexed. When that scheme was 
rejected 1 did not cam how soon the Government went 
out. We were thrown out in June 1HH5, and I was 
very glad. It left mo fret*. Then 1 took up tin* Irish 
question, and I math* a speech at stain* place* in the 
north of London.’ 

1 Holloway ? ’ 

Mr. Chttmherlain. 4 Yes; Holloway. 1 That speech, 
as you know, excited a good deal of criticism. Well, 
I still stand by that speech. I attacked tin* bureau¬ 
cratic system which existed in Ireland, and 1 ex¬ 
pressed my desire to see it changed. The speech was 


1 Th In in what Mr. Chamberlain mud at Holloway: ' I do not believe 
that the great majority of Knglmhmrn have Urn alightcHt conception of 
the njhirm under which thin free nation attempta to rule the muter 
country. It in a Hyntem whieh in founded on the bayonet a of :t0,000 
Holdiern encamped permanently an in a hontile country. It in a ayntrm 
as completely eentrnlbied amt lmmutcrntic an that with which UtiMiia 
governs Poland, or an that whieh prevailed in X* nice tinder the Auntrinn 
rule. An Irishman at thin moment cannot move a step he eannot lift 
a finger in any parochial, munieipul, or educational wmk, without being 
confronted with, interfered with, controlled by an English oitidul, ap¬ 
pointed by a foreign Government, and without a shade or shadow of 
repregentath tt authority. I nay the time has route to lefoitti altogether 
the absurd and irritating anuehronbm whieh h known an Dublin 
entitle.’—June 17,1HK.7. 
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made in pursuance of the policy of national councils. 
It was arranged that Sir Charles Pilke and L should 
go to Ireland, and lay that policy before the people. 
Then suddenly our plans wore overturned. A state¬ 
ment was made to me that Parnell no longer wished 
us to go to Ireland, and that he would not have our 
scheme now; that he had got something better. At 
this time 1 believe he was in touch with Lord 
Carnarvon and the Tories/ 

"I have heard it said that Mr. Parnell treated you 
badly over the national councils business. I should 
like to know your views?* 

Mr. Chamberlain. 4 I never said he treated me 
badly. I never thought ho treated me badly, I think 
it is idle to talk of Purnell treating me badly, or of my 
treating Parnell badly. We acted as politicians. He 
was doing what he thought tint best he eould fur bis 
cause.; 1 was doing the best 1 eould, according to my 
opinions. Hut no doubt his action was quite in keeping, 
with his general praetieo, 1 la would probably have 
taken national eounrils if lie eould not have got 
anything better, and he would afterwards, 1 suppose, 
have pushed on, or tried to push on, for his Parliament, 
But it was quite like Purnell to take the thing which 
was feasible at the moment, and national councils 
perhaps seemed to him feasible in ’BA Then he 
thought ho could get something better, and he was 
resolved to take it. It was quite natural. 1 do not 
think I was badly treated at all. I do nut think he 
treated me badly at all. 1 have nev< r complained/ 

1 Parnell bad, as you know, Mr. Chamberlain, a 
very difficult battle to tight. It seems to me that his 
aim was to see how far English statesmen would go, 
and that he really desired, if I may say so, to play 
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you all till against each other, anti to clone with the 
man who would, in tlie tan!, go farthest.’ 

Mr. ('hamherlain. 4 1 think that is wry 1 ikelv/ 

4 Mr. (ioorge Fottroll had something to ti<i with the 
National Councils scheme ? ’ 

Mr. Vhamherlain , * Vos, ho saw mo at that time 4 . 
He ga\e mo his viows, anti wo talked about the matter 
generally.’ 

* I )iil not Mr. Foil roll write 4 an urtiolo in tho 
“ Fortnightly *' on national councils? 1 

Mr. ( 'hamberlain. 4 Yon, ho did.’ 

4 Did you hoi* tho proofs of tin* artiolo ? * 

Mr. Chamberlain. 4 Vos, I did.’ 

1 May task if you did nut make* some suggestions 
in ihu proof?’ 

Mr. ('hamherlain. 1 Vos, I did.’ 

I Haiti: * Thoro is tun* nmttor which has jui/z/dod 
mo in considering Farnoll’s tactics at tho moment, It 
has seemed to nn 4 tlmt In* ought not to have 4 given you 
up so soon. Vtm had gone further than any man at 
tho outst*t. It was natural for him to think that in 
tho ond you would ho nsoro likoly to go tho wlmlo way 
than an)body olso, Why diet In* not koop up negotia- 
lions with you? It seems to mo ho hruko thorn off 
very suddenly. First ht* hruko thorn off to tloal with 
Dun! Carnarvon, and then lu* broke thorn off in dealing 
with Mr. Gladstone, As a nmttor of tactics, did he 
commit a gnsiako ? * 

Air, Chamberlain. 4 I do not know that ho did. I 
suppose ho canto to tin 4 conclusion tlmt 1 could 
not ho got beyond national councils. Ho thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that Lord Carnarvon would go 
further, and then ho opened negotiations, or what 
seemed to he negotiations, with him. I may say that 
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I think there was a misunderstanding between Lord 
Carnarvon and Parnell at that time. However, if 
he thought Lord Carnarvon and the Tories would go 
further, it was only natural that he should approach 
them/ 

* It seems to me that in the, election campaign of 
’85, and leading up to it, he fixed Ins eye chiefly upon 
Mr. Gladstone, you, and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and he seems to have come very suddenly to the 
conclusion that Mr. Gladstone after all was Inn umn. 
Why could he not have kept up negotiations with you 
while he was negotiating with Mr. (Mudstone ? lie 
broke off with you very abruptly, as I think. Was it 
not a mistake ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ I assume that Caruell wa* 
satisfied that lit*, himself could not get mi* to go bev*md 
national councils ; hut he probably thought that Mr. 
Gladstone might persuade me, 1 think that was his 
idea. Then he resolved to lean entirely tip* hi Mr. 
Gladstone, and he trusted that Mr. GlfyLirntr would 
carry me over. 1 cannot say that 1 see any tactical 
error on his part in that way/ 

i l should now like to talk about the flume Utile 
Bill 1 have count to the conclusion, after giving tint 
matter-your speeches and all that has been written 
and said upon the subject - the bent coithideration I 
could, that you were never a Home Ruler in oursenae; 
but there are some points which f should feel obliged 
if you would clear up for me. You opposed the 
exclusion of the, Irish members from the Imperial Par¬ 
liament. 1 thought at that time, and I think a great 
many other people thought ton, that yon were in fuvoiti\ 
or that ultimately you came to hi* in faumr, of the 
principle of Mr. Gladstone's Bill, hut that \u\\ objected 
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to the exclusion of the Irish members as a matter of 
detail. What I should like to ask is, if you objected to 
the exclusion as a matter of detail, or if you really used 
that clause for the purpose of attacking the Bill? 
Was it really your aim to turn Mr. Gladstone’s flank 
by attacking that point ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ I wanted to kill the Bill.’ 

‘ And you used the question of the exclusion of the 
Irish members for that purpose ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘1 did, and I used the Land Bill 
for the same purpose. I was not opposed to the reform 
of the land laws. I was not opposed to land purchase. 
It was the right way to settle the land question, but 
there were many things in the Bill to which I was 
opposed on principle. My main object in attacking it, 
though, was to kill the Home Buie Bill. As soon as 
the Land Bill was out of the way 1 I attacked the 
question of the exclusion of the Irish members. I used 
that point to show the absurdity of the whole scheme.’ 

‘ Well, I may say, Mr. Chamberlain, that that is 
the conclusion I have myself come to. It was strategy, 
simply strategy.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. * I wanted to kill the Bill. You 
may take that all the time.’ 

‘ Mr. J eyes, in his short life of you—which seems 
to me a very fair as well as a clever book—says you were 
once on the point of being converted to Home Buie.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. 1 He is wrong. I was never near 
being converted to an Irish Parliament. The national 
councils was my extreme point. There I stood.’ 

‘ I should like to talk to you about what you said on 
the subject of Canadian Home Buie. I am satisfied 

1 Mr. Gladstone introduced a Land Purchase Bill at the same time 
as the Home Buie Bill, and suddenly dropped it. 
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that you attacked the exclusion of the Irish members to 
kill the Bill, hut I think you said things about (Simula 
which are upon to the interpretation that you might 
favour the establishment of an Irish Parliament. The 
matter is not quite clear to mo/ 

B/r. Chamberlain, 4 1 do not think you should press 
me too hard. I stated my object was to kill the Hill. 
1 have no doubt that l said many things that may have 
beam open to some such interpretation as yon surest. 
I will take! this ease of Canada, though I really cannot 
recollect very well now what l did say. Still, I think 
my idea was this. Other people, had been talking 
about Canadian Homo Rule besides me, and the point 
1 took up was, What is meant by Canadian Homo 
Rule? Is if meant that the relations between Rut¬ 
land and 1 reland arc to be the same as the relations 
between the 1 ><»miuion Parliament ami Rutland? If that 
is meant, then it is separation. Mr. Gladstone himself 
is not prepared to establish the name relations between 
Rutland and Ireland as exist between the Dominion 
Parliament of Canada and the Imperial Parliament. 
Or do you meat! such relations as exist between 
the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Parlia¬ 
ments ? But what are the relations between the 
Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Parliaments 
in Canada? Certain powers are delegated by the 
Dominion to the provincial legislatures, but that in not 
what the Bill proposes to do with reference to Ireland. 
It does not delegate certain powers to Ireland. On the 
contrary, it gives Ireland power to legislate upon Irish 
matters generally, reserving certain things to the 
Imperial Parliament. I think that was the line I took. 
However open l may he to criticism in whatever 1 said, 
my aim was, as I say, to kill the Bill/ 
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‘ By the way, there is another point, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, that I had forgotten, which I should like to put 
to you. Going away from the question of Canada, I 
find that in ’85 Parnell was in touch with Lord 
Carnarvon through Mr. Justin McCarthy, or directly. 
He was in touch with you through Captain O’Shea. 
Was he in communication with Mr. Gladstone at this 
time, directly or indirectly ? ’ 

Mr . Chamberlain. ‘Yes. He was in communica¬ 
tion with Mr. Gladstone through a lady.’ 

‘Mrs. O’Shea?’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Mr. Gladstone has frankly told me that. He told 
me that he had seen Mrs. O’Shea for the first time in 
1882/ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Yes, he told me the same 
thing/ 

‘ May I take it that the Cabinet was practically in 
relation with Parnell through Mrs. O’Shea from 1882 ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ May I ask a word about the Bound Table 
Conference ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, what was it exactly ? What were the points 
raised exactly ? ’ 

Mr. Chamberlain. ‘ I revived my National Councils 
scheme at the Bound Table Conference. ,1 believe they 
were willing to accept it. They asked Parnell. Parnell 
would not have it, and that of course made an end in 
the matter. They thought they could turn him round 
like Trevelyan, but found they were mistaken.’ 

On April 8 Mr. Gladstone moved the first reading 
of the Home Buie Bill. He proposed to establish an 
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Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive for the 
management and control of Irish affairs, reserving to 
the Imperial Parliament the following subjects : the 
Crown, peace or war, the army, navy, militia, volun¬ 
teers, defence, tire., foreign and colonial relations, 
dignities, titles of honour, treason, trade, post office, 
coinage. Besides these ‘exceptions,’ the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment was forbidden to make any laws respecting Winter 
alia) the endowment of religion, or in restraint of 
educational freedom, or relating to the customs or 
excise. 

The Dublin metropolitan police were to remain 
under Imperial control for two years, and the Koyal 
Irish Constabulary for an indefinite period ; but eventu¬ 
ally all the Irish police were to be handed over to the 
Irish Parliament. Ireland's contribution to the Imperial 
revenue was to bo in the proportion of one-fifteenth to 
the whole. All constitutional questions relating to the 
powers of the Irish Parliament were to he submitted to 
the Judicial Committee of the English Privy Council, 
The Irish members were to be excluded from the 
imperial Parliament. 

The Bill was read a first time without a division, 
but not without sharp criticism from the Tories and 
Dissentient Liberals. On April 1(5 Mr. Gladstone 
introduced a Land Bill, which was, in fact, a pendant 
to tin; Home Rule Bill. The chief feature of this mea¬ 
sure was a scheme for buying out the Irish landlords 
and for creating a peasant proprietary. The State was 
in the first instance to buy the land at twenty years’ 
purchase of the judicial rents, or at the Government 
valuation, and then sell to the tenants, advancing the 
purchase 4 , money (which involved the issue of 5O,O0O,OOOZ. 
Consols), and giving them forty-nine years to pay it hack 
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at the rate of four per cent, per annum, A Receiver- 
General was to be appointed, under British authority, 
to receive the rents and revenues of Ireland, while 
this scheme was in operation. Thus Mr. Gladstone's 
complete plan for the pacification of Ireland was an 
Irish Parliament and a peasant proprietary. 

This plan was now discussed throughout the Empire, 
approved in the main by the vast majority of the Irish 
people in Ireland, in America, in the Colonies, accepted 
by the bulk of the Liberal party; but condemned by 
the Tories and Dissentient Liberals. Mr. Gladstone 
had hoped that the Land Bill, by buying off the 
hostility of the landlords, would smooth the way for 
the Home Rule Bill. 

He was mistaken. The hostility of the landlords 
was not bought off, while new issues which troubled his 
own friends were raised. The Irish did not like the 
appointment of the Receiver-General, and the Liberals 
did not like the public expenditure which was in the 
first instance involved. Tactically, the Land Bill was a 
blunder, and Mr. Gladstone soon found it out. 

On May 10 he moved the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill. Lord Hartington moved its rejection, 
and a debate which lasted until June 7 ensued. In 
the interval Mr. Gladstone tried to win back the Dis¬ 
sentient Liberals. He expressed his willingness to 
reconsider every detail, if only the principle of the Bill 
were affirmed. ‘ Vote for the second reading, 5 he said in 
effect; ‘ consent to the establishment of an Irish Par¬ 
liament and an Irish Executive for the management 
and control of Irish affairs, and let the details wait. 
The second reading pledges you only to an Irish 
Parliament. Every other question remains open. 5 As 
for the Land Bill, he practically threw it over. ‘ While 
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the sands arc running in the hour-glass/ he said in ai 
oft-quoted sentence, ‘ the Irish landlords have as ye 
given no intimation of a desire to accept a proposa 
framed in a spirit of the utmost allowable regard t< 
their apprehensions and their interests/ If the landlord 
were not prepared to accept the Bill ho would ask ru 
Liberal to vote for it. In this shape he offered tlr 
olive-branch to his old friends. Up to May 28 Mr 
Bright had taken no very prominent part in opposition 
to the Ministerial policy, and there were rumours alloa 
that he was favourable to the Bills. 

I was anxious to learn if there was any foundatio' 
for these rumours, and I wrote to Mr, Bright, ask in 
him to give me an interview. lie quickly sent th 
following reply : 

‘ Reform (’!ub : May 2S, 1880. 

‘ I expect to bo lioro to-morrow from 12 to 2, an 
Khali ho glad to koo you, if it ho not inoonvoniont h 
you to call upon mo.’ 

I called at ,12.:K). Ho was Kitting in the hall < 
tho club talking to Lord Hartington. T took a plac 
opposite to thorn, and waited for about an hour. A 
the end of that time Mr. Bright looked at his watcl 
rose, said something (smiling) to Lord ITartingto 
(who went away), and then walked across the ha 
to me. 

‘ Well,’ he said pleasantly, ‘ I have kept yon waitin 
for an hour, but I have boon talking about Ireland a 
tho time. I came to the club this morning at 1 
o’clock, and I have talked of nothing but Ireland sinc< 
Come, sit down.’ 

I went straight to the point. To talk to Mr. Brigh 
and not go straight to the point would he fatal. ‘ I hav 
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come, Mr. Bright/ I said, "to ask if you are in favour 
of the ironic ’Rule Bill/ 

lie paused for a moment, looked on the floor, then 
raised his head and answered : " I am not. Wait (at a 
motion of my hand). 1 am against the Rand Bill too ; 
I am against both Bills/ 

"lam only interested in the Home Rule Bull, Mr. 
Bright. May I ask you why you art', against it? Are 
you afraid that Homo Rule would lead to religious 
persecution V ’ 

‘No; the fact is the days of religious persecution 
are gone by. You cannot have it anywhere now. We 
are all watching each other too much. You know my 
views of the Irish. They are like most other people ■ 
neither better nor worse and you are not going to 
have a condition of things in Ireland which is im¬ 
possible anywhere else. Moreover, if the Irish were 
disposed to persecute, they would have to be on their 
good behaviour, living so near a Protestant country. 
Besides, the Protestants of Ireland are very well able 
to take', care of themselves. I would have more concern 
for some of the poor Catholics. Remember that it is 
Catholics and not Protestants who have come under 
the harrow of the League. (A pause.) I think, 
though, that some of these fellows [ the Irish members] 
ani far too fond of talking of 1 rehind as a (’ailmlic 
nation. They do harm. (A pause, and then a smile.) 
I :expect that some of these fellows who talk about 
Ireland as a Catholic nation ant precious had Catholics. 
They remind me of the Pope's brass hand, Keogh and 
Sadler. I remember those times. You don't. But 1 
have no fear of a religious persecution/ 

• " Then do you think that we would try to separate 

from England if we got an Irish Parliament ? 1 
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‘ Certainly not. How could you ? Why, the thing 
is madness. Mark, there are people in this country 
who would he very glad if you would try. That 
would give them an opportunity of settling the Irish 
question very quickly. Just think of our population 
and of yours ; then your population is steadily diminish¬ 
ing, and ours always increasing. Separation is absurd. 
Whether you have a Parliament or not, you can never 
separate. (A pause.) I do not know that separation 
would be a bad thing if you could separate far enough.’ 

I said, quoting a famous passage from one of Mr. 
Bright’s speeches: ‘ If we could be moved 2,000 miles 
to the westward.’ 

Mr. Bright (smiling). ‘ Just so. Many of us would 
be glad to be rid of you; but we have been thrown 
together by Nature, and so we must remain. (A 
pause.) The history of the two countries is most 
melancholy. Hero we are at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and we do not like each other a bit 
better. You are as rebellious as ever. I sometimes 
think that you hate us as much as ever.’ 

I interposed : ‘ It is a sad commentary, sir, on your 
government.’ 

Mr. Bright (warmly). ‘I know our government 
has been as bad as a Government could be, but then 
we have done many things during the past fifty years. 
You do not thank us in the least.’ 

I said : ‘ Because, as you often pointed out, you 
have only yielded to force. The Irish tenants do not 
thank you for the Land Act of 1881. They thank Mr. 
Parnell and the Land League. Are they wrong ? ’ 

Mr. Bright. 1 Well, of course I know only too well 
how much truth there is in what you say about our 
policy in Ireland. But you do not recognise that there 
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is an effort now being made in this country to do 
better by Ireland. If Mr. Gladstone, who has done 
so much for you, would only persevere on the old 
lines instead of taking this new step we would yet 
make everything right in Ireland . 5 

I remarked : ‘ Weli, sir, I am glad that you think 
the new step will not lead to separation . 5 

Mr. Bright. 4 Oh, no, I am not afraid of that . 5 

4 Do you think that the present Irish representatives 
would sit in an Irish Parliament, and that they would 
adopt a policy of public plunder ? 5 

Mr. Bright. 4 Well, I have said to you already that 
the Irish are very much the same as other people, and 
no people in the world would stand these fellows per¬ 
manently. No; if you had an Irish Parliament you 
would have a better class of men in it. I quite 
understand that. I do not mean to say that you 
would have a better representation at once, for these 
fellows would try to hold on. But the man who is 
their master would shake them off one by one, and 
the people would support him. Mr. Parnell is a 
remarkable man, but a bitter enemy of this country. 
He would have great difficulties in the first years of 
an Irish Parliament, but he might overcome them. 
Yet many of these fellows hate him (smiling). The 
Irish hate all sort of government. He is a sort of 
government . 5 

4 A popular government ? 5 

Mr. Bright. 4 Well, perhaps so, but even that may 
not save him in the end. I do not know how long he 
will be able to control these fellows . 5 

4 Well, Mr. Bright, you are not afraid of a religious 
persecution, nor separation, nor public plunder. Why 
do you object to Home Eule ? 5 
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Mr. Bright. ‘ I will it‘11 you. I object to this Pull. 
It either poes ton fur or it dot's not po far enouph. If 
you could persuade mt' that what you call Home Rule 
would he a pood tiling for Ireland, I would still object to 
this Pull. It does not po far enough. It would lead to 
friction to constant friet inn between the two countries. 
The Irish Parliament would la* constantly strupplinp 
to hurst tin* bars of the statutory cape in which it is 
sought to confine it. Persuade me that I tome Rule 
would he a ‘(nod thin*? for Ireland, and I would pive 
you the widest measure possible, consistently witli 
keeping up the connect loll hel Ween tile two countries.* 

I asked : * You would pive us enntrnl of the lain!, 
police, judges ? * 

Mr. Ur it/lit. * Certainly, I would p i \ e \<>u a measure 
which would make it impossible for the t\\Parlia¬ 
ments to come into conflict. There is the danger. If 
you pet only a half-hearted measure, you will imme¬ 
diately ask for more. There would he removed npita- 
tion perhaps an attempt at insurrection and in the 
end we should take away your Parliament, and probably 
main* you a (Town colony,* 

I Haiti: ‘ Would you keep the Irish members in 
Westminster ? * 

Mr. Bright. * Certainly not. Why, the best clause 
In Mr. (UadstoneY Pull is the one which excludes 
them.* 

* If you were a Home Ruler, Mr. Bripht.you would, 
in fact, give Ireland Polenta! Home Rule?’ 

Mr. Bright. * I would pive her a measure of Home 
Rule whieh should never brine her Parliament into rinse 
relation with the Itritish Parliament. Sin* should have 
control over everything which by the most liberal inter¬ 
pretation could la* called Irish. I would either have trust 
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or distrust. If I had trust, I would trust to the full; if I 
had distrust, I would do nothing. But this is a halting 
Bill. If you establish an Irish Parliament, give it 
plenty of work and plenty of responsibility. Throw the 
Irish upon themselves. Make them forget England; 
let their energies be engaged in Irish party warfare ; 
but give no Irish party leader an opportunity of 
raising an anti-English cry. That is what a good 
Home Buie Bill ought to do. This Bill does not do it. 
Why, the Beceiver-General appointed by it would alone 
keep alive the anti-English feeling. If you keep alive 
that feeling, what is the good of your Home Buie? 
Mark, I am arguing this matter from your own point 
of view. But I do not think that Home Buie is 
necessary. Let us work on the old lines, but work 
more constantly and more vigorously. We have passed 
some good land laws. Well, let us pass more if 
necessary.’ 

I said : ‘ But will you ? ’ 

Mr. Bright. ‘ I think so. I think that the English 
people are now thoroughly aroused to the necessities of 
Ireland : they are beginning to understand the country, 
and the old system of delay and injustice will not be 
renewed. If Mr. Parnell would only apply himself to 
the removal of the practical grievances of Ireland, there 
is no “ concession,” as you call it, which he could not 
get from the Imperial Parliament. I have said that I 
am not afraid that Home Buie would lead to separation. 
We are too strong for that. But I think that there are 
certain men in Ireland who would make an effort to 
obtain separation. I mean what you call the Old 
Fenians. I saw a letter from one of those men a few 
days ago—he does not know I saw it—a very long 
letter. I was much interested in it. I should like to 
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know what you arc going to do with him. He in an 
upright, honourable man, ready, I can quite believe, to 
rink anything for bin country. Now, he wants separa¬ 
tion, and he wants to obtain it in regular warfare. 
He is mad, but a madman with a conscience is some¬ 
times dangerous. I should think that he could appeal 
to the young men of the country, young fellows full 
of sentiment and enthusiasm—(a pauses) -fools ,* but 
they might make themselves troublesome to your 

Irish Parliament. Now, wlmt will you do with --? 

Will he ho content with an Irish Parliament of any 
sort ? 1 

1 Well, Mr. Bright, I am in a good position to 
answer that question. 1 saw last night. I asked 
him if he would aeeept an Irish Parliament and an 
Irish Executive which would have the fullest control 
of Irish affairs the connection with England, of course, 
to he preserved/ 

Mr. Bright. * Yes ; and what did he say ? ’ 

4 He saitl: “ l would take an oath of allegiance to 
an Irish Parliament; I will never take it to an English 
Parliament. ! would enter an Irish Parliament; I 

would give it a fair trial.— M * 

Mr. It right. * Well, you surprise me. This is 
certainly a new light. The man is quite honourable, 
lie will do what he says. Well, but does your friend 
think that you will get % I bane links Parliament ? * 

* No; he thinks that we are living in a funks 
paradise, and that Ins turn will come again. Btill, 1 
fancy that lie is somewhat astonished that an English 
Prime Minister should introduce any sort of Home 
Buie/ 

Mr. Bright . * Bo am I. Bo far your Old Fenian 
and I agree/ 
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We then parted. As I left the club he said: 

* Good-bye ; I wish I was on your side. I have been 
on the Irish side all my life, and now at the end of 
my life I do not like even to appear to be against you ; 
but I cannot vote for this Bill. I have not spoken 
against it. I do not know that I will speak. against 
it, but (a pause) that is on account of Mr. Gladstone. 
My personal regard for him may prevent me from 
taking any part in the discussion.’ 

He said no more, and I came away. But his 
opposition to the Bill did not weaken the affectionate 
regard in which I had ever held him; nor do I cherish, 
his memory the less now because he was not on the 
Irish side in the memorable struggle of twelve years ago. 
If; he went wrong then, I cannot forget that for the 
best part of his public life Ireland had no stauncher 
friend in this country. 

Two days after our conversation Mr. Bright de¬ 
clared publicly against Home Rule. 

Writing to a friend in Birmingham on May 31 he 
said: 4 My sympathy with Ireland, north and south, 
compels me to condemn the proposed legislation. I 
believe a united Parliament can and will be more just 
to all classes in Ireland than any Parliament that can 
meet in Dublin under the provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. If Mr. Gladstone’s great authority were with¬ 
drawn from these Bills, 1 I doubt if twenty persons 
outside the Irish party would support them. The 
more I consider them, the more I lament that they 
have been offered to Parliament and the country.’ 

While the debate on the second reading was pro¬ 
ceeding rumours were afloat that the Government 
1 The Home Rule Bill and the Land Bill. 
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wore ready to ‘ hang up ’ the Bill provided the second 
reading was carried. Parnell strongly opposed these, 
tactics. In May he wrote to a member of the Cabinet 
saying that such a course could not he taken. The 
Government must show, he said, that they were in 
earnest in the business. To hang up the Bill would 
be to strengthen the position of the extreme men who 
did not want it, and to weaken the position of the 
moderate men who did. It would be difficult, he 
concluded, to persuade the people of Ireland if the 
Government dropped the Bill that they ever intended to 
take it up again. In fact, Barnell had got the. Liberals 
into Home. Utile, and he meant to pin them to it. 

On .June 7 the debate on the Home Utile Bill was 
brought to an end. Parnell reserved himself for that 
night. He then spoke in a moderate and conciliatory 
tone, warning the House, however, that the rejection 
of the Bill would lead to a renewal of turmoil in Ireland. 
He said: ‘ During the last five years I know, sir, that 
there have been very severe and drastic Coercion Bills, 
but it will retpiiro an even severer anti more drastic, 
measure of coercion now. You will require all that 
you have had during the last five years, and more 
besides. What, sir, has that coercion been 7 You 
have had, sir, during those five years I don't say this 
to inflame passion you have had during those five 
years the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; you 
have bail a thousand of your Irish fellow-subjects held 
in prison without specific, charge, many of them for long 
periods of time, some of them for twenty months, 
without trial, and without any intention of placing 
them upon trial (I think of all these thousand persons 
arrested under the Coercion Act of the late Mr. 
Forster scarcely a dozen were put on their trial) ; you 
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have had the Anna Act; you have had the suspension 
of trial by jury all during the last five years. You 
have authorised your police to enter the domicile of a 
citizen, of your fellow-subject in Ireland, at any hour 
of the day or night, and search any part of this 
domicile, even the beds of the women, without warrant. 
You have fined the innocent for offences committed by 
the guilty ; you have taken power to expel aliens from 
the country ; you have revived the. curfew law and 
the blood money of your Norman conquerors; you 
have gagged the Press, and seized and suppressed 
newspapers; you have manufactured new crimes and 
offences, and applied fresh penalties unknown to your 
law for these crimes and offences. All this you have 
done for five years, and all this and much more you 
will have to do again. 

‘ The provision in the Bill for excluding the Irish 
members from the Imperial Parliament has been very 
vehemently objected to, and Mr. Trevelyan has said 
that there is no half-way house between separation 
and the; maintenance of law and order in Ireland by 
Imperial authority. I say, with just as much sin¬ 
cerity of belief and just as much experience ns the 
right lion, gentleman, that in my judgment there is no 
half-way bouse between the concession of legislative 
autonomy to Ireland and the disfranchisement of the 
country, and her (iovernment as a Crown colony. 
But, sir, l refuse to believe, that these evil days must 
come. 1 am convinced there are a sufficient number 
of wise and just members in this House to cause it to 
disregard apjieals made to passion, and to choose the 
better way of founding peace and goodwill among 
nations; and when the numbers in the division lobby 
come to be told, it will also be told for the admiration 
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of all future generations that England and her Parlia¬ 
ment, in this nineteenth century, were wise enough, 
brave enough, and generous enough to close the strife 
of centuries, and to give peace and prosperity to 
suffering Ireland.’ 

4 England and her Parliament ’ were not ‘ wise 
enough,’ ‘brave enough,’ or 'generous enough’ to 
close the ‘ strife of centuries ’ by accepting Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Bill. It was rejected in a full House by 343 to 
313 votes. A Dissolution immediately followed, and in 
July the three kingdoms were once more in the whirl of 
a general election. In December 1885 the Liberals had 
gone to the country denouncing Parnell and the Irish. 
In July 1886 they went to the country in alliance with 
Parnell and the Irish. This extraordinary revolution 
was due to the genius and character of a single man— 
Mr. Gladstone. Liberals indeed there were—a mere 
handful—who had given in their adhesion to Home 
Pule before the conversion of Mr. Gladstone, but the 
bulk of the Liberal party had yielded to the personal 
influence and authority of the Liberal leader. Parnell 
had conquered Mr. Gladstone; Mr. Gladstone conquered 
the Liberal party. 

While the election was pending it occurred to me 
that in the changed condition of affairs some effort 
ought to be made to educate the English constituencies. 
One day Mr. George Meredith had said to me : ‘ Why 
is not something done to inform the public mind on 
Home Pule ? I admit the necessity of agitation, but 
you want something besides. Having blazed' on the 
English lines with the artillery of agitation, you ought 
now to charge them with the cavalry of facts.’ I made 
my proposal first to Mr. Davitt. He cordially accepted it. 
‘Parnell,’ he said, ‘ has neglected the English democracy. 
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I have been at him again and again to do what you 
now propose, but he would not listen to me. We have 
friends in this country, and we must help them to help 
us. I will see Parnell this evening, and do you call 
upon him to-morrow. He has plenty of money, and he 
ought to spend some in this w 7 ay.’ 

I saw Parnell next day in the Smoking-room of the 
House of Commons. He looked ill and depressed. I 
was surprised. There was assuredly, I thought, much 
to cheer him. The Home Pule Bill had no doubt 
been rejected. But he had in ten short years done 
more for the cause of Irish legislative independence 
than all his predecessors had done in eighty years. He 
was a victor even in defeat. Still, he looked anything 
but cheerful, and as we talked he gazed thoughtfully 
through the window out on the Thames, and his mind 
seemed to be far away from the stirring scenes around 
us. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘Davitt has spoken to me about 
your plan. He thinks it a very good thing. You 
propose to form a committee and publish pamphlets. 
Who are your committee? ’ I gave him the names. 
‘Very well/ he said, £ I will try the experiment. I 
don’t believe it will do the good Davitt expects, but I 
am willing to try it to please him. How much money 
do you want ? ’ I named a sum. ‘ I will give you 
half,’ he said. Then, smiling—‘ I cut down every 
demand by half. Half is quite enough for an experi¬ 
ment. If it succeeds, then we can do the business on a 
larger scale. I admit that as Mr. Gladstone has joined 
us we must have some change of policy. But we 
cannot persuade the English people. They will only 
do what we force them to do.’ I said : ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
can persuade them.’ ‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘they will 
listen to an Englishman. They won’t listen to us.’ 
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As I was leaving he said—and the remark showed his 
thoughtfulness— £ I don’t want you to be out of pocket 
in this matter. I will give you the money when you 
write for it/ which he did promptly. 

During the election Parnell addressed meetings at 
Plymouth and at other places in Great Britain. ‘ While 
in the West of England/ says Sir Robert Edgcumbe, 
‘ he stopped with me at Totnes. He said he had, as a 
boy, lived at Torquay, and that he should much like to 
revisit it. He drove over to Torquay between lunch 
and dinner, and when he returned he told me, with 
some regret, that he had been unable to identify the 
house in which he had lived. Torquay, too, did not 
seem to come up to his boyish recollections. For 
myself, I can honestly say that of all the men I have 
ever met, Mr. Cecil Rhodes alone equals Mr. Parnell 
in possessing that peculiarly indefinable quality, the 
power to lead men—that rare power which induces 
people to lay aside their own judgment altogether and 
to place implicit reliance, absolute and unquestioning, 
in the guidance of another.’ 

The elections were over before the end of July. 


Besult. 

Tories . 

Dissentient Liberals 
Unionist total 

Liberals 

Irish Nationalists . 
Home Rule total . 


316 

78 

394 

191 

85 

276 


Unionist majority, 118 
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Mr. Gladstone resigned before the final returns were 
sent in, and when Parliament met on August 5 Lord 
Salisbury was Prime Minister. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach was Chief Secretary for Ireland, Lord London¬ 
derry, Viceroy. The second great Home Buie battle 
had been fought and lost. 

Parnell was standing one day in the Lobby after 
the General Election; Mr. Chamberlain passed. ‘ There 
goes the man/ said Parnell, ‘ who killed the Home 
Buie Bill/ 

The Irish leader thought that Mr. Gladstone had 
committed a tactical mistake in mixing up land pur¬ 
chase with the question of an Irish Parliament. He 
had a conversation with Davitt; on this subject while 
Home Buie still hung in the balance. 

Parnell . ‘ The Home Buie Bill will be wrecked by 
the land purchase scheme. I think it would be better 
to drop the land scheme altogether/ 

Davitt . £ Drop the land-- ! Why, it is 

vital/ 

Parnell . ‘ I don’t think so ; furthermore, I think 
that if we had a Parliament in Ireland it would be 
wiser to drop the land question/ 

Davitt. ‘ Drop the land question! How on earth 
could you drop the land question after all we have 
done during the last seven years ? ’ 

Parnell . ‘ Oh! I don’t mean that there shall be 
no land legislation. There might be an amendment of 
the Act of 1881 and of the Act of 1885. We should 
proceed slowly. But there should be no revolutionary 
changes. No attack upon the land system as a 
whole/ 

Davitt . ‘ Mr. Parnell! how on earth could you 
resist attacking the land system, as a W'hole, after all 
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your speeches? If you wore Irish Hoc rotary in an 
Irish Parliament, how could you defend yourself in the 
face of these speeches. What would yon do ? * 

Parnell . 1 The fiist thing l should do would he to 
lock you up? 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT 

One of Parnell’s first acts in the new Parliament, 
despite his desire to concentrate his efforts on the 
national question,' was the introduction of a Land Bill. 
The Irish tenants, he said, could not pay the judicial 
rents. There had been a serious fall in prices, and 
there ought to be a proportionate reduction in rent. 

He proposed three things : 

‘ 1. The abatement of rents fixed before 1885, pro¬ 
vided it could be proved that the tenants were unable 
to pay the full amount, and were ready to pay half the 
amount and arrears. 

‘ 2. That leaseholders should be admitted to the 
benefits of the Act of 1881. 

‘3. That proceedings for the recovery of rent 
should be suspended on payment of half the rent and 
arrears.’ 

But the Government would not hear of the Bill; 
even many Liberals doubted its necessity; and it was 
rejected (September 21) by 297 to 202 votes. 

Two months afterwards Parnell fell seriously ill. 
On November 6 he called on Sir Henry Thompson, 
who has kindly given me some account of the visit. 
‘Parnell,’ said Sir Henry, ‘first called on me on 
November 6, 1886. He did not give his own name. 
He gave the name of Charles Stewart. Of course I 
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had often heard of Parnell, but X had never seen 
him. T had never even Keen a photograph of him. 
When lie. called he wuk quite a stranger to mo.’ 
(Then, abruptly) : ‘ Was Parnell an Irishman V ’ 
I replied, ‘ Yes.’ * I should never have thought it,’ 
resumed Sir I lonry; ' he had none of the characteristics 
of an Irishman. Ho was cold, reserved, uncommuni¬ 
cative. An Irishman is not uncommunicative. Start 
him on any subject (with a smile), and he will rattle 
along pleasantly on many subjects. But Parnell was, 
I should say, a very silent man. He answered every 
question 1 asked him fully and dearly, but he never 
volunteered information. Often a man will wander 
from the subject, and feel disposed to he chatty. 
Parnell kept to tint point. He never went outside the 
business of our interview. He was anxious and 
nervous about himself, and listened very attentively 
to my directions. I gave him some directions about 
diet, as I do to all my patients. He said there was a 
lady with him in the next room, and that he would ho 
glad if X would give the directions to her. The Indy 
then came in. I really don’t remember how Parnell 
described her. I gave her the directions about dietary. 
She seemed to be very anxious, and listened carefully. 
I saw Parnell several times afterwards. Our interviews 
were always of a strictly professional character. Of 
course X finally learned who my patient was, and then 
1 put his full name on my hooks. There it is (diaries 
Stewart Parnell. He did not strike me as a remarkable 
man. lie said nothing which made any impression mi 
mo, I should have taken him, and did take him, for a 
quiet, modest, dignified, English country gentleman.’ 
The lady who accompanied Parnell to Sir Henry 
Thompson’s was Mrs. O’Shea. 

VOL. n. 
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Mrs. O’Shea was the wife of Captain O’Shea, who 
had practically acted as Mr. Chamberlain's ambassador 

in negotiating the Kilmsiiithiim treaty, and who sub¬ 
sequently became member for (Sal way. 1 During the 
General Flection of lHSOCiiptHiuO*Slu*aCtla*n aBUeoess- 
ful candidate for the representation of the County Clare) 
was introduced to Darnell by The 0‘Ciorman Mahon. 
Romo weeks afterwards Darnell met Mrs. O’Shea for 
the first time at a dinner party given by her husband 
at Thomas’s Hotel, in Berkeley Square. A friendship, 
which soon ripened into love, sprang up between them, 
and from 1BHI to IHUf they lived m husband and 
wife. 

The O’ShoftB had a house at Kltham. Parnell took 

quarters near them. Captain O’Shea’s suspicions of 
improper intimacy between Parnell and his wife worn 
aroused ho early as 1881. 

Coming to FItham one day he had chamber** in 

town, where he generally shipped he found Parnell's 
portmanteau in the house, fie at once flew into a 
rage with his wife, and sent a challenge to Purnell. 

Capta in (TSkta to Pa nit11 

* Hulolntry H<*M, St. Jummus: .Inly III, 

4 Sin, Will you please be ho kind us In be at Lille, 
or at any other town in tin* north of France which may 

1 ‘It 8Wtui to tm\ f I will to Mr. Unity, * tlmt CVSIihi wm Chamber- 
Iain's ambaamulor in negotiating tin* Kilmaittham irmly . 1 ‘Certainly , 1 
he replied. 4 O'Shea and Chamtwrlain worn very intimate. It wna 
O'Shea who brought mo to Chamberlain*# lumm and introduwd m© to 
him.' It may be utated that Captain O'Shea followed Mr. Chamlwriain 
rather than Parnell at the parting of the ways over the Home Unit* Bill 
In 1N80. He did not vote on the seeond rending * he walked out . 1 
Boon afterwards he resigned hit* amt for (fciiwtiy and diMppmml from 
political life. 
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suit your convenience, on Saturday morning, Kith 
inntant. Pleanc let mo know by 1 i\m. to-day, ho that 
I may bo ablo to inform you an to the sign of tho inn 
at which 'I Khali stay. I want your answer, in order to 
lose no time in arranging for a friend to accompany 
me.’ 

Captain O’Shea did not receive an immediate answer 

to thin letter, whereupon he wrote again : 

4 1 find that you have not gone abroad ; your luggage 
is at Charing Cross Station.* 

lieturning from Kltham, he brought Parmh's 
portmanteau with him to Charing Cross. 

Parnell replied: 

Pa nit'll tti (Utptaitt O'Shnt 

* Wt'4mtiofrf Ktiliuu* JIot<4: .July 11» I HHl. 

‘ Silt, 1 Usui your letter of yesterday, ht*nrin*4 tho 
postmark of tu-ilay. 1 replied to your previous letter 
yesterday morning, aiul aunt my reply hy a careful 
messenger to tho Salisbury Club. You will font that 
your surmise that 1 rofiiMo to go abroad in an iuromr.t 
one.’ 

But there wan no duel. Mrs. O'Shea satisfied tho 
Captain that there wan nothing wrong, and friendly 
relations were at onee resumed between him and 
Parnell. 

I do not think that it in any part of my duty as 
Parnell's biographer to enter into the details of his 
liaison with Mrs. O'Shea. 1 have only to deal with 
tho subject as it affects his public career, and when 
I have stated that ho lived maritally with Mrs. 
O’Shea I feel that I have done all that may reasonably 
ho expected of me. 

m i 
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I am not going to excuse Parnell, neither Khali I 
sit in judgment on him. He sinned, and he paid the 
penalty of his sin. For ten years this unfortunate 
liaison hung like a millstone round his neck, and 
dragged him in the end to the grave. There it lies 
buried. I shall not root it up. 

It has been said -and this is a topic with which I 
am bound to deal ~ that .Parnell neglected Ireland for 
Mrs. O’Shea. 

I will try to deal with this charge fairly and, I hope, 
dispassionately, limiting the inquiry at present to the 
point at which tho narrative has now arrived. Tt is 
not suggested that Parnell neglected Ireland in 1881 or 
in 1882 up to tho date of his arrest; neither is it sug¬ 
gested that ho neglected Ireland from January 1885 
until tho fall of the Gladstone Ministry in June I88(>, 
The charge, then, covers tho period between May 1882 
and December 1884. 

During this period Parnell did not certainly act with 
his wonted energy in Irish affairs. 

The question is — 

1. Wlmt were the causes of his comparative inac¬ 
tivity V 

2. Did that inactivity amount to neglect of duty, 
and, if so, to what extent ? 

.1. Many causes conspired to make Parnell inactive 
between May .1882 and December 188-1, and among 
those causes I am free to say that his entanglement 
with Mrs. O'Khoa must be counted. She threw a spell 
over him which changed the current of his domestic 
life and affected the course of his political career. In 
the old days he was glad to come to Avondale, glad to 
be among his own people, happy in the company of 
his sisters, bound up with every family interest. 
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‘Charley/ Rays John, 1 was very fund of Avondale. 
He lined to he hero often all alone, but he never minded 
it. He went about arntm^ the people, wan always doing 
something on the. property, looking after bin mines, and 
quite happy. He would go on to Aughavanagh to shoot; 
then some of my sisters would rome and stop with him, 
and he would go out walking or riding and living a 
pleasant life. Then we noticed a change. He did not 
conic ho frequently to Avondale. lit* spent more time 
in England/ Tim rest and solace which he had once 
found in the old home in the beautiful Wieklow vale he 
now sought in the, new retreat of a London suburb. 
He loved Mm O'Shea, and it would be idle to deny 
that this passion exercised a distracting and absorbing 
influence, upon him. There were weeks, months, which 
he would have spent in Ireland, to the immense advan¬ 
tage of the National movement, hut for his unfortunate 
attachment to that unhappy lady, All this I admit 
frankly and fully. But be it remembered that Mrs, 
O’Shea was only one of the factors in the ease only 
one of the causes which conspired to his comparative 
inactivity during the* years under review. 

What were the others? Health and public policy. 
First as to health. There can he no doubt that 
Parnell's health was impaired during the years 
and his nervous system unstrung. 

One evening in 18821 he came into the Dining-room 
of the House of Commons. He had been at a private 
meeting, attended by some of his parliamentary col¬ 
leagues, and by other Nationalists who were not in 
Parliament. lie looked jaded, careworn, ill. Mr. 
Corbet, one of the members for Wieklow, was dining 
at a table by himself, 

‘On coming into the room,* rays Mr. Corbet, 
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.‘Parnell looked around, and his quick eye soon picked 
line out. He walked across to my table, and said, “ May 
;I dine with you, Corbet?” “My dear Parnell/’ I 
replied, “I am only delighted to have you with me.” 
;He looked worried, ill, broken down. “Parnell,” I 
said, “is there anything wrong? You look upset.” 
“No,” he replied, “I am not very well just now, 
and things unnerve me. I shall be all right when 
I have had some dinner.” I said, “Parnell, will you 
let an old friend and neighbour take a liberty with 
you?” “Certainly, Corbet,” he answered; “what 
is it?” 

‘“You are not well,” I said; “you look tired and 

■ worn out. For heaven’s sake, fling up everything and 
go away. The Government cannot do us much harm 

“if you go away for a few months ; do take a complete 

■ rest. Suppose you break down altogether, what will 
•happen then?” “ Oh, I won’t break down,” he said, 

• quickly pulling himself together; “I’ll be all right soon.” 
“But,” I urged, “why not go away even for two months? 
-Two months’ complete rest, free from all anxiety, would 
set you up at once.” “I cannot go away,” he said 
wearily. “I am not afraid of the Government; they 
•can’t do us much harm for a few months, as you say, 

• and I am not going to fight them just at present. I am 
thinking of our own party. I cannot leave them. I must 

• -keep my eye on them and hold them together. But ” 
f (brightening up) “ I mean to rest, Corbet, I mean to 
‘take it easy for a bit. But I cannot go away.” After¬ 
wards I heard that he had had an unpleasant meeting— 
that the men were all at sixes and sevens, and that he 
Jiad a good deal of trouble in smoothing over difficulties 
and in making peace. He was always smoothing over 
<difficulties, making peace, and holding us together:’ 
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I do not wish to press this point of health unduly. 
I desire only to remind my readers that it was a factor 
in the case. But the dominating factor was, I believe,, 
public policy. 

While Parnell was iu prison every turbulent 
spirit in the country had been let loose. The accounts 
from the west filled him with alarm. Ireland was 
passing out of his hands, and into the. hands of 
an irresponsible jacquerie. His first thought was to 
leave jail, to crush the jacquerie, and to stamp his own 
authority once more upon the people. He made the 
Kilmainham treaty, tins terms of which, as I have 
already said, were: (1) that an Arrears Hill should 
be introduced, (2) that he should slow down the 
agitation. The Kilmainham treaty might have been 
wise or unwise. Mr. Jlealy, the shrewdest man iu 
Irish politics, thought it was wise. 

Hut wise or unwise, Parnell, having made it, was 
resolved to keep it. ' We have always,' one of the 
Liberal whips said to me, 1 found if diflieult to pin 
Parnell to anything. Hut when he. lias made a promise 
we find that he keeps his word.' Within a few days of 
his release the Phcenix Park murders wore committed. 
This outrage literally prostrated him. Bavitt's descrip¬ 
tion of his appearance and conduct at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Sunday, May 7, 1B82, gives one tins 
idea of a man who had gone mad under a shock. Ho 
walked frantically up and down the room, flung himself 
passionately on the sofa, and petulantly cried out: ‘ I will 
leave public life. I will not have the responsibility of 
leading this agitation when I may at any time be 
stabbed in the back by irresponsible men.' Ife had 
lost his habitual self-control. He was completely un¬ 
nerved. 
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In favour of peace before the Phoenix Park murders, 
he was a thousand times more bent upon it afterwards. 
He was more than ever convinced that Ireland needed 
a period of repose, and he made, up his mind that she 
should have. it. Three causes, then, conspired to mako 
Parnell inactive—public poliey, health,and Mrs. O’Bhea. 

2. I now pass to tins next point. Did Parnell's 
inactivity amount to neglect of duty, and, if so, to what 
extent ? 

Having made up lus mind to adopt a policy of 
inactivity, it goes without saying that he himself was 
bound to be inactive. To have addressed public 
meetings, to have roused the country, to have inflamed 
the people, would have been contrary to his aims and 
a violation of the Kilmainham treaty. His first duty 
was to keep that treaty, and to see that the Govern¬ 
ment kept it. 

The Government passed an Arrears Dill, and so far 
kept faith. No doubt they also passed the Crimes Bill, 
which was practically a violation of the treaty. But 
the hands of Ministers had been forced by the Pluenix 
Park murders. Had there been no murders there 
would have been no Crimea Act. 

In the autumn Mr. Davitt proposed the formation 
of the National League. Purnell was opposed to the 
project, for the obvious reason that this move meant 
fresh agitation, which he did not want. Ultimately 
he gave way, taking care, however, to superintend the 
establishment of the new organisation and to thwart 
tho plans of the ‘ active ’ men. He did not allow Mr. 
Davitt to thrust a scheme for nationalisation upon the 
country; he told Mr. Dillon that the agitation should 
be ‘ slowed down,’ ho bridled Brennan. Finally all 
three left tho country. 
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The yearn 1888 and 1884 were dynamite years, and 
the dynamite epidemic, like the Phumix Park murders, 
served only to strengthen his determination to keep 
Ireland quiet. I have already shown how, wherever 
his authority was questioned, whenever there was the 
least sign of a division in the ranks, he appeared in an 
instant on the spot, to restore order and crush revolt. 
During these two years and a half ho was, if I may say 
bo, active though probably not active enough—in 
enforcing a policy of inactivity. At length in January 
1885, when, in his opinion, the time for a renewal of 
hostilities had arrived, he hurst brilliantly upon the 
scene, and splendidly led his men to victory* 

To sum up: 

h Parnell was comparatively inactive between 1882 
and 1884, chiefly on public grounds, and partly owing 
to ill-health and to his entanglement with Mrs. 

O'Hhoa. 

‘2. IIis inactivity did not in the main amount to 

neglect of duty- he never failed in any crisis though 
he was frequently absent from Ireland and from the 
House of Commons when his presence might have 
been of advantage to the national cause. Ho far 1 
have dealt with the charge of negligence during the 
years 1882 and 1884 brought against Parnell I shall 
now resume the narrative, and my readers can judge 
for themselves of his political conduct between 188(1 
and 181) I. 

Parnell warned the Uovernment that if the Land 
Bill were rejected there would be a renewal of turmoil 
in Ireland. His words were justified by events. In 
December 188(5 the famous Plan of Campaign was 
launched, and another agrarian war broke out. 4 Who 
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was the author of the Plan of Campaign ? ’ I asked one 
behind the scenes. He answered : * William O’Brien. 
It came about in this way. Parnell really desired 
peace. He was ill for one thing, 1 for another he 
.wanted to reconsider the whole situation. Gladstone 
.was converted to Home Buie. We now had friends in 
.England. A new condition of things had arisen. How 
was it to be dealt with ? That was one of the problems 
which Parnell had to face, and he was anxious for 
breathing-time to look round. 

‘ His Land Bill would have secured peace by pre¬ 
venting the exaction of impossible rents. But the 
Government would not have it. They soon found out 
their mistake. They desired peace too. They were 
anxious to govern without coercion. They wished to 
be in a position to say : “ The Home Buie Bill has 
.been rejected, but Ireland is perfectly quiet. The 
Liberals could not rule by the ordinary law ; we can. 
Ireland is contented.” The excellent intentions of the 
Government were baffled by their own friends. As 
the autumn approached the landlords demanded their 
rents. The tenants asked for reductions. The land¬ 
lords refused. The tenants held out. Writs of 
eviction were issued, and Sir Michael Ilicks-Beach 
suddenly saw his hopes of a peaceful Ireland gravely 
jeopardised. He appealed to the landlords not to 
insist on their “ rights.” Sir Beavers Buller,' who had 
been sent to the south on some special mission, 
supported the Chief Secretary in his efforts to stay the 
hand of the evictor. But the landlords w r ere implacable. 
It was at this stage that William O’Brien proposed to 
take action. The efforts of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
to keep the landlords in check were the talk of the 

. 1 ‘ Sick unto death 7 is Mr. Healy’s expression. 
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country. O’Brien argued that if these efforts succeeded 
the Liberals would he dished, agitation prevented, and 
reform staved off. The tenants, lie said, should not be 
allowed to wait the result of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
operations. They should themselves take the initiative. 
IIis original idea was that if the landlords persisted in 
refusing reductions the tenants should refuse to pay. 
Funds were to be provided to enable them to stand 
out, one-third of the money being provided by the 
local men and two-thirds by the League in Dublin. 

* O’Brien tried, in the first instance, to see Parnell 
and to place the plan before him. But Parnell could 
not he seen, lie was, as I have said, very ill, and 
nobody could approach him. O’Brien then saw Dillon, 
who took up the scheme at once. In nine cases out of 
ten O’Brien was able to lead Dillon. Beth of them 
finally came to me. I proposed an amendment in the 
original scheme to the effect that the tenant should 
offer a fair rent; that if the landlords refused it, the 
money should he hanked and the tenant should sit 
tight. This amendment was accepted and became the 
basis of the plan. In every district a managing 
committee was to he elected. The rent was to be 
banked with the committee, and the committee was 
to deal with the landlords. If the landlords refused to 
come to terms, the money should bo used to support 
the tenants in eases of ejectment or sale, and to light 
the landlords generally. That roughly was the principle 
of the Plan of Campaign. There were details dealing 
with the question of machinery, but I don’t think you 
need trouble about them.’ 

‘Was Parnell,’ I asked, ‘in favour of the Plan of 
Campaign V ’ 

‘Dead against it,’ my friend answered. ‘As I 
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have said, lie wanted peace. He wanted time to turn 
round. In addition, he was altogether against a revival 
of a land agitation on a large scale. He would not 
go back to 187‘d, 1880, 18H1. Of course he did not 
forget the land question. He had brought in his Bill 
of 1880, and he meant to bring it in again. But he 
was against setting the country again in a blaze on 
the land question. He was really thinking more of 
the national question at this time, and meant to keep 
the movement on national as opposed to agrarian lines.’ 

Some time towards the end of lH8(i or early in 
1887 I met Mr. Campbell, Parnell's secretary, near 
Charing Cross. The Plan of Campaign had by this 
time boon published in ‘ United Ireland ’ and was put in 
force in tho west. Kveryono was talking about it. ‘ Is 
the Chief in favour of tho Plan of Campaign V ’ I asked 
Mr. Campbell. He answered, with characteristic Ulster 
caution : ‘ I really can’t say. 1 have, not seen him ha- 
some time. He is very ill. I don’t think he has been 
consulted by these, gentlemen.’ A short time after this 
conversation tho following eireular was issued from the 
London offices of the Irish parliamentary party : ‘ Mr. 
Parnell docs not propose' to express any opinion as to 
tho “ Plan of Campaign " at present, ns he is desirous 
of first going to Ireland and having an opportunity of 
consulting with the gentlemen responsible for its 
organisation and working, whom he 1ms not seen sineo 
the close of last session. He also wishes for further 
information than that at present in his possession with 
regard to various matters before he speaks publicly on 
tho subject. Mr. Parnell was not aware that the Plan 
of Campaign had been devised or was going to he 
proposed until lie saw it in the newspapers.’ 

Tho Plan of Campaign constituted a serious drain 
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on the financial resources of the League, but kept the 
ball of agitation rolling. Thu turmoil which Parnell 
had anticipated wan renewed, the Government were 
forced to abandon all hope of governing by the ordinary 
law, a perpetual Coercion Bill 1 wan added to the 
statute-book, and Ministers and agitators stood face to 
face in a fierce* and protracted struggle. 

The 4 war * lasted throughout the years 1887, 1888, 
and 1889, and was attended by the usual 4 incidents. 1 
Public meetings were suppressed, whole districts pro¬ 
claimed, popular representatives were flung into jail, 
juries packed (when, indeed, there was trial by jury at 
all). Evictions were multiplied, peasants and police 
were brought into collision, and the old feeling of 
hatred and distrust between rulers and ruled was kept 
painfully alive, 

Ireland was once more a prey to lawlessness upon 
one side and to arbitrary authority on the other. 
Eighty-seven years of union still found the island 
distracted, disloyal, and impoverished. 

We have seen that the Government had rejected 
Parneirs Land Bill of 1880; had refused (l) to admit 
leaseholders to the benefits of the Land Act of 1881, 

1 The tiMittl important jtrovteimw of the (Mitten Act wnwt: (I) That 
when a crime wan committed m immiry upon oath might take place, 
though no one mm In miatody charged with committing the crime. (t) 
That trial by jury might l«i auspmted, ami trial by mogiatrato nubititutcid. 
In the following mmm i (n) luting part In any criminal cowipiraey now 
pimkhable by law; f h) lining violence ami intimidation; (t) riot and 
unlawful assembly; {<*) forcibly ttolvtlng prcmiitiw from which it tenant had 
boon evicted ; {,<) interfering with tho cillleers of the law in discharge of 
their duticn ; (/) inciting to any of these offence*. The Lord Lieutenant 
was given power to proclaim disturbed district* and dangerous tuiHOGla- 
tioni. The right of appeal was given whom the sentence wan over a 
month. In March Sir Michael Hick*'Reach retired from the office of 
Irish Secretary. He was aticeeeded hy Mr. Arthur Balfour. It may bo 
stated that early in the tt<«»ion of IBS? the cloimre, by a bare majority 
and on the motion of any member (provided the commit of the Chair 
was given to the motion and 200 member* voted for it), was adopted. 
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(2) to revise the judicial rents prior to 1885. ‘ I am not 
at all sure/ Lord Salisbury had said in August 1886, 
‘ that the judicial rents were not fixed with a perfect 
cognisance of the fall in prices; 1 the fall has been going 
on for many years, and it is highly improbable that the 
courts, in assigning judicial rents, have not taken that 
into consideration. . . . We do not contemplate any re¬ 
vision of judicial rents. We do not think it would be 
honest, and we think it would be exceedingly inexpe¬ 
dient/ Nevertheless Lord Salisbury did in 1887 the 
precise thing which he had declared in 1886 it would 
not be ‘ honest ’ or ‘ expedient ’ to do. He carried a 
Land Bill admitting leaseholders to the benefits of the 
Land Act of 1881, and authorising the revision of the 
judicial rents fixed during the years 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, and 1885. Parnell sat quietly in the House of 
Commons and looked cynically on while this measure, 
supported by the full strength of the Tory party, passed, 
practically without opposition, into law. 

-A close alliance was now formed between Irish 
Nationalists and English Liberals, and the Home Buie 
cause entered on a new phase. Irish members who 
twelve months before had been regarded as pariahs were 
now welcomed on Liberal platforms and feted in 
Liberal drawing-rooms. 

The whilom rebels of the Land League (once 
described as ready to * march through rapine to the 
dismemberment of the Empire ’) had suddenly become 
political lions and social pets. A Liberal candidate 
would scarcely think of beginning an election contest 
without having a brace of Irishmen by his side. * Send 

1 4 In 1886 the price of produce had fallen from 30 to 40 per cent., and 
the judicial rents fixed during the four preceding years, when prices had 
been higher, became in consequence rack rents .’—Annual Begister, 
1888. . 
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uk an Irish member ’ was the stereotyped order des¬ 
patched periodically by the provincial Liberal asso¬ 
ciations to the Irish Press agency in London. Irish¬ 
men who had been in jail were in special request. 
Irish members swarmed in the English constituencies, 
preaching ‘pence and goodwill.’ Liberals overran 
Ireland, sympathising with the victims of the Castle, 
and glorying in the heroes of the Plan of Campaign. 

I met no English Liberal at this period who 
doubted the loyal professions of the Irish Parliamen¬ 
tarians. I and many Liberals who doubted the loyal 
professions of Parnell. They believed that every Irish 
member was willing to accept a settlement of the Irish 
question on the basis of a ‘subordinate’ Parliament. Hut 
they did not know what was at the hack of Parnell's 
mind. ‘Outwardly he is much changed,' an English 
Liberal said to me, ‘ but I suspect in his heart ho hates 
us as much as over.’ It would be a bold man who 
would at any time say positively what was at the back 
of Purnell's mind, or in the recesses of his heart; hut 
this much is certain he was never moved, as other 
Irish members were moved, by the apparent zeal with 
which the Liberal party, spurred by Mr. Gladstone, 
had taken up the cause of Ireland. 

‘ Parnell was staying with me in Cork, in 1887,’ 
says Mr. 11 organ. * We were all at that time full of 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party. Almost every 
Nationalist in the city had a portrait of Mr. Gladstone 
in his house. The old man was nearly as popular as 
the young Chief, But Parnell remained unaffected by 
tlio general enthusiasm. While he was with me he 
never spoke of Mr. Gladstone or the Liberals. I 
thought this strange, so one evening I said to him: 
“ Mr. Parnell, everyone in Cork is talking about Mr. 
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Gladstone except yon. I would like to know what yon 
think of him, now.” “I think,” he answered frigidly, 
“ of Mr. .Gladstone and the English people what I have 
always thought of them. They will do, what we can 
make them do.” * 

The Irish members were, as a rule, eager to go on 
Liberal platforms, and pleased with the social attentions 
showered upon them. All these things, they thought, 
were making for Home Eule. They had implicit faith 
in the Liberals, and cultivated the friendliest relations 
with their new allies. But Parnell stood apart. He 
disliked going on English platforms, and shunned 
English society. He believed only in his own strength. 
He did not object to let his followers use ‘ kid gloves/ 
His reliance was always on the ‘mailed hand/ soft 
though the covering in which it might be encased. ‘ I 
do not object/ he said to me in later years, ‘to an 
English alliance which we can control; I object to an 
English alliance which the English control/ 

The Irish member whom Liberals most desired to 
see on English platforms was the one who most dis¬ 
liked to come—Parnell. A distinguished Liberal asked 
the Irish whip if Parnell would address a meeting of 
his constituents. The whip saw the Chief, who, after 
some persuasion, consented to attend. There was a 
great gathering. Pains were taken to give the Irish 
leader a worthy reception. He never came. The 
distinguished Liberal complained to the Irish whip of 
this treatment. The whip reported the matter to 
Parnell. 

‘ Ah! ’ said the Chief, ‘ you ought to have sent me 
a telegram on the morning of the meeting, I forgot 
all about it. Let them call another meeting and I will 
attend/ 
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Another meeting was called. Parnell attended, 
and never, even in Ireland, did he receive a more 
hearty welcome. One of the most charming leaders 
of society invited him to dinner. He. did not answer 
the invitation, and he did not come to the dinner. 

A week afterwards Lady - received a telegram 

from him saying he would dine with her tins following 
evening ; she, however, was engaged to dine out. What 
waste he done V for the chance of meeting Parnell was 
not to he lightly thrown away. With a woman's wit 
and resource she got over the difficulty hy inviting her 
hostess to have the dinner party at her house. Parnell 

came. In the course of the ('veiling Lady -said : 

‘We are very pleased to have you with us, Mr. Parnell, 
but this is not the evening wo asked you for.’ How is 
that?’ ho said. ‘I wrote to you to the House of 
Commons inviting yon for last Wednesday.’ ‘ Ah ! ’ 
ho said, ‘ never write to me; always wire to me.’ 

An ex-Oabinet Minister had invited him to dine. 
He did not answer the letter, and he did not come to 
dinner. A month later the ex-M mister met him in the 
Lobby and reminded him of the invitation. ‘ 1 never 
got your lottor,’ said Parnell. The ex-Minister moiv- 
tionod the date. ‘ I expect,’ said Parnell, ‘ it is lying 
on the table amongst a heap of letters 1 have not yet 
opened.’ 

A great Liberal mooting was held at Bt. James’s 
Hall. Mr. Morley presided. Parnell was invited, and 
ho accepted the invitation. The managers of the 
mooting, however, did not feel sure of him. First, they 
thought it extremely doubtful that he would come. 
Secondly, they wore & little uneasy as to what ho 
would say if ho did come. All the other Irish members 
could be relied on to make orthodox Liberal speeches. 
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Hut what Parnell might say no man could forecast. 
It was finally arranged that Mr. Morley should moot 
Parnell at a given point, should drive him to Bt. James's 
Hall, and generally take care of him. They dined 
together, and then drove to the. meeting. On the way 
Parnell Kuddenly thniHt his hand into his coat pocket, 
and took out a little box wrapped in paper. Mr. 
Morley 'h attention was diverted. lie knew some¬ 
thing about Parnell's superstitions, and probably sus¬ 
pected that this was a charm. Parnell treated the 
box with great care, unfolded the paper, opened it 
gingerly, and took out—a flower, which he immediately 
put in his buttonhole. By the time this operation was 
over the carriage stopped at Bt. James’s Hall. Mr. 
•Morley and Parnell alighted. The Chief had not spoken 
a word about politics, nor indeed about anything else, 
during the drive. 

‘ I was at the meeting,’ says Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
‘ and sat next Parnell. I was much struck by his 
appearance when lie spoke. He had one hand behind 
his back, which he kept closing and opening spas¬ 
modically all the time. It was curious to watch the 
signs of nervous excitement and tension which one 
saw looking from the hack, while in front he stood 
like a soldier on duty, frigid, impassive, resolute— 
not a trace of nervousness or emotion. He did not 
scorn to care about putting himself in touch with his 
audience. He came to say something, and said it 
with apparent indifference to his surroundings.’ On 
leaving the hall a crowd closed around him, everyone 
eager to get near, and many struggling to grasp his 
hand. It was only by the help of some friends that 
he was extricated from the throng and led to a car* 
riage, in which ho drove away. 
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‘ Ho will soon set the English as mad as the Irish,’ 
observed a bystander, as an enthusiastic cheer broke 
from the mob. 

Throughout the years 1887,1888, and 1889 Parnell 
remained comparatively inactive, as he had remained 
throughout the years 1883, 1884, and part of 1885, 
and for the same reasons- public policy, health, and 
Mrs. O’Shea. His health seems to have been in a 
precarious state all the time. He appeared to me 
during the latter years to be lethargic and morbidly 
nervous. 

One evening I sat with him in the Smoking-room of 
the House of Commons. ‘ This places,’ he said, ‘ is 
killing me. There are draughts everywhere. There 
is a draught now under this seat, 1 feel it on my legs. 
It is a badly constructed building.’ One. used to see 
him occasionally in the streets closely wrapped up in a 
long coat, with a mufllor round his throat and his hat 
pulled tightly over his eyes. 

‘ Purnell liked to go about partly disguised,' says a 
parliamentary colleague. ‘He did not like people to 
talk to him in the streets. lie did not wish to bo 
recognised. One day I met him in the street so 
wrapped up, and wearing a long shabby coat, with his 
face half hidden in a big mufllor, that I hardly knew 
him. But his firm, stately bearing could not bo mis¬ 
taken. I kept out of his way, but watched him as ho 
walked along, following him at a respectful distance. 
He would stop now and then, and look into the window 
of a gun shop, or of a shop where there wore mechanical 
contrivances. Ho would also stand and look at any 
workmen who were about. He came to a part of the 
Htrand whore the street was taken up, and a lot of 
workmen were engaged. I should say ho stood there for 
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quite fifteen minutes watching the men. I stood there, 
too, keeping out of his sight. Suddenly he wheeled 
around ami saw me. I was quite in a funk, for I was 
afraid that he knew l hail been following him all the 
time. He beckoned to me. I went to him. “ You are 
here too,” he said. “ l like looking at these working 
men. A working man has a pleasant life, when he 
has plenty to do and is fairly treated." We then 
walked together to the House.’ 

Parnell was walking another day along the Strand, 
with, I think, his secretary, Mr. Campbell. An Irish 
member passed and saluted the Chief. ‘ Who is that?’ 
asked Parnell. * Why, don’t you knmv ’* ’ said his 
companion; ‘it is one of our party, it is Mr. —• 

‘ Ah! ’ said Parnell, * I did not know we had such an 
ugly man in the party.’ 

He was frequently absent from the House of 
Commons in those years. ‘ It must have been very 
awkward for Parnell's people to have him away so 
often,’ one of the Liberal whips said to me. 'And 
yet,’ he added quickly, * 1 am not sure that his very 
absence does not add to his authority. They (the 
Irish members) know he is there, and that he may 
appear at any moment; that knowledge keeps them in 
order.’ ' And,’ I ventured to observe, * keeps other 
people in order too.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he said, with a 
smile. 

One afternoon Parnell dropped into the House. 
He Bat near the Irish whip. ‘ If the House divides 
now,’ ho said, ‘the Government will be beaten.’ 

‘ Impossible,’ said the whip; ‘ think of their majority,’ 

‘ There are more Liberals than Tories in the House 
at the present moment,’ quietly responded Parnell, 

‘ How do you know?’ asked the whip. ‘ I counted the 
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coats as I came up,’ was the answer. The House did 
divide, not immediately, as Parnell had suggested, but 
at the end of an hour, when the Government narrowly 
escaped defeat. 

When we speak of Parnell’s comparative inactivity, 
we must never forget that—rightly or wrongly—he was 
at this period in favour of an inactive policy. ‘ We 
can be more moderate/ he had said in September 1886, 
4 than we were in 1879 or in 1880, because our position 
is very much stronger. I don’t say that we should be 
unduly moderate, but our position is a good deal 
different from the position of 1874 and from the 
position of 1879, and I believe that the Irish members 
and the Irish people will recognise this.’ 

Though attending few public meetings, he kept his 
eye on business details and watched and influenced 
the progress of affairs. In January 1888 we find him 
writing to Dr. Ivenny *: 


Parnell to Dr . Kenny 

January 19, ’88, House of Commons. 

4 My deab Db. Kenny, —The party are making 
great exertions to secure a full attendance of their 
members for the divisions on the Local Government 
Bill. Am important division will probably be taken at 
the morning sitting on Friday next, and another on 
Scotch Disestablishment at the evening sitting on the 
same day. I am very unwilling to ask you to come 
over, but I think I ought now to do so, and I hope that 
you will be able to stay for ten days or a fortnight. 

‘Yours very truly, 

4 ChABLES STEWABT PaBNELL.’ 
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In the spring of 1888 Mr. Edward Dwyer Gray, the 
managing director of the ' Freeman’s Journal ’ Com¬ 
pany, died. Parnell wrote to Mr. McCarthy: 

Parnell to Mr. McCarthy 

‘ 22 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea Embankment: April 2, ’88. 

'My dear McCarthy,— Your son tells me that 
if I call here to-morrow about five in the afternoon 
I shall have a chance of finding you in. Kindly, 
therefore, expect me at that hour, as I am anxious to 
see you about the position of managing directorship of 
the “ Freeman’s Journal,” vacant by the death of poor 
Gray. You will have guessed that there is likely to be 
a very lively competition for the office and considerable 
difficulty in reconciling the various claims, as well as 
a total absence, so far, of any candidate who combines 
all the necessary qualifications. 

' It is of the highest importance that the “ Freeman ” 
should continue to occupy the position—financial, 
political, and journalistic—it has hitherto held, and 
this cannot be expected unless a first-class man can 
be found to fill Gray’s place. 

' I have from the first been convinced that you are 
the man, and that if you will allow yourself to be 
brought forward you will be acceptable to all parties 
and be unanimously elected. Of course I do not know 
how the position would suit you personally, but pray 
do not dismiss the matter too hastily, but consider it 
carefully, until I have the opportunity of seeing you 
to-morrow. 

' Yours very truly, 

' Charles Stewart Parnell.’ 

McCarthy did not allow himself to be 'brought 
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forward,’ and the vacant place was ultimately filled 
by another. 

Of course the Irish supported the Liberal candidates 
everywhere in those days. Upon one occasion an Irish 
member, ()., who had a personal quarrel over some 
business matters with a Liberal candidate, called at the 
Irish Press agency, saw the gentlemen in charge of the 
department (whom I shall call A. and 11. respectively), 
and said: ‘ Uon’t send any member to support K. 
(the Liberal candidate) ; ‘ the fellow is not worth it.' 

‘When,’ says B., ‘0. left, I said to my colleague : 
“ I think we ought to tell this to the Chid. He 
won’t like to have the agency used for O.’s purposes." 
The. next evening I told the Chief as we were walking 
up and down the corridor leading from the Lobby to 
the Library. Parnell turned round sharply, his eyes 
flashing with anger, and said : ‘‘Where is ().?’’ “In 
the. Lobby,” I answered. “ Send him to me at once.’’ 

I went into the Lobby and told O. that Parnell wanted 
to see him. He, walked off with a light and jaunty 
step. I could not resist the temptation of watching 
the interview through the glass door leading out of this 
Lobby. 

* Parnell turned sharply on O. as ho canto up. 
Then they walked up and down tins corridor. Parnell 
seemed to ho speaking with much vehemence. His 
face was as hlaek as thunder, and his eygs gleamed 
with passion. I con Id see him stretching out his hand, 
clenching his fist, and turning fiercely on (). Then 
he shook his head, pointed to tins Library, and walked 
off to the Lobby, halving O. alone in tbe passage. 
0. canto back to the Lobby, no longer with a light and 
jaunty step. 

* “ My God!" said he to me, “just see what [A] 
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(naming my colleague) has let me in for. Parnell has 
abnsed me like a pickpocket, all on account of that 

d-d scoundrel K. (the Liberal candidate). It is a 

shame for [A.], and what harm, but we were at school 
together.” ’ 

Mr. Gladstone and Parnell now changed places. 
The ex-Minister became an agitator; the agitator a 
circumspect statesman. In England Mr. Gladstone 
fought the battle of Home Rule earnestly and bravely. 
He thought of nothing but Ireland, and allowed his 
followers to think of nothing but Ireland. His speeches 
were full of fire and energy. Had he been an Irish¬ 
man they would have been called violent, perhaps 
lawless. He had, in truth, caught the spirit of Irish 
agitation. Had he been born under the shadow of 
the Galtee mountains his denunciations of English 
rule could not have been more racy of the soil. 

Parnell, on the other hand, had become very 
moderate. It was clear that if the principle of an Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Executive were accepted, and 
if the subjects of land, education, and police were 
handed over to the Irish authorities, he would have 
been willing to consider every other question of detail 
in a conciliatory spirit. 

‘Parnell/ says Mr. Cecil Rhodes, ‘was the most 
reasonable and sensible man I ever met; ’ and then the 
great colonist, whose extraordinary personality, whose 
remarkable power for commanding men, remind one 
so much of the Irish leader himself, told me the story 
of his relations with our hero. As this story bears upon 
the question of Parnell's moderation, and serves to 
show how ready he was to accept a policy of * give and 
take/ provided his main purpose was not jeopardised, 
it may be inserted here: 
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‘ I first saw Parnell in 1888. I had closely followed 
the Home Itule movement. It struck me in the light 
of local government. I always, even when I was at 
Oxford, believed in the justice and wisdom of letting 
localities manage their own affairs. 

‘Moreover, .1 was interested in the Home Rule 
movement because I believed that Irish Home Rule 
would lead to Imperial Home Rule. I had met Mr. 
Swift McNeill at the Cape, and I explained my views 
to him. I furthermore said that I was prepared to 
back my opinion on Home Rule substantially, which T 
did, for I. sent Parnell 10,()()()/. for the Home Rule 
cause. 

‘I came to England in 1HHH, and saw Mr. Kwift 
McNeill again, and he made arrangements for a meeting 
between myself ami Parnell. 

‘We. met at the Westminster Palace Hotel. After 
some preliminary conversation, Parnell said: 

‘“Why, Mr. Rhodes, do you take an interest in 
this question? What is Ireland to you? " 

‘ 1 replied that my interest in Ireland was an Impe¬ 
rial interest; that I believed Irish Home, Rule would 
lead to Imperial Home Rubs. 

‘Parnell. “ What practical proposal do you make? 
What can I do for you?” 

‘ lihocleti. "I think that the Irish members should 
bo retained in the Imperial Parliament; first, for their 
own sake, next with a view to Imperial Federation, 
which is my question. 

‘ “ (l) If the Irish members are excluded, nothing 
will persuade the English people but that Home Rule 
means separation; that Homo Rule is the thin end of 
the wedge; and that when you get it you will next 
set up a republic, or try to do so. As long as tho 
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English people feel this, how can you expect to get 
Home Rule ? That is the political question as it 
affects you. 

4 “ (2) Next there is the personal question, if you. 
like, which affects me. I want Imperial Federation. 
Home Rule with the Irish members in the Imperial 
Parliament will be the beginning of Imperial Federa¬ 
tion. Home Rule with the Irish members excluded 
from the Imperial Parliament would lead nowhere, so 
far as my interests, which are Imperial interests, are 
concerned. Now do you see my point ? ” 

‘Parnell. “Yes. I do not feel strongly on the 
question of the retention or the exclusion of the Irish 
members, but Mr. Gladstone does. The difficulty is 
not with me, but with him. He is strongly opposed to 
their retention. I have no objection to meeting English 
public opinion on that point if Mr. Gladstone would 
agree. Do you ask me for anything else ? ” 

‘Rhodes. “Yes. I want a clause—a little clause— 
a permissive clause, in your next Bill, providing that 
any colony which contributes to Imperial defence—to 
the Imperial army or navy—shall be allowed to send 
representatives to the Imperial Parliament in propor¬ 
tion to its contributions to the Imperial revenue. Then 
I think the number of the Irish representatives should 
be cut down in proportion to Ireland’s contribution to 
the Imperial revenue, so as to keep Ireland in line with 
the Colonies. I think that would be quite fair.” 

‘Parnell. “I have no objection to your permissive 
clause, but I should not consent to the reduction of the 
number of the Irish members in the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment. It is only by our strength that we can make 
ourselves felt there, and if you were to cut us down to 
fifty or forty or thirty they would pay no attention to 
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us. We must remain in our present numbers. In 
addition, certain questions will remain still unsettled 
after the Home Kule Bill has been passed. There are 
questions relating to the police and the judiciary which 
may remain unsettled. We must have our full number 
of members in the Imperial Parliament until those 
questions are settled.” 

‘ Rhoden. “ Very well. I can understand your 
difficulties. I do not press that point. Are we agreed 
on the other points?” 

‘ Parnell. “ I have no objection to the retention of 
the Irish members in their present numbers, nor to tins 
permissive clause you suggest,” 

‘Rhoden. “Will you put those points to Mr. 
Gladstone?” 

‘Parnell. “No. I do not think it would bo wise 
for me to put the point to Mr. Gladstone now, he is so 
strongly opposed to retaining the Irish members. Wo 
must bring him gradually round.” 

‘ Ultimately it was arranged that I should write a 
letter to Parnell setting out my views, and that he 
should send me, a reply.’ 

Parnell’s reply was as follows: 

Parnell to Mr. Cecil Rhoden 

' June ‘ill, ISSN. 

‘ Dkah Hm,—1 am much obliged to you for your 
letter of the 19th inst., which confirms the very 
interesting account given me at Avondale last January 
by Mr. McNeill as to his interviews and conversations 
with you on the subject of Home Kule for Ireland. I 
may say at once, and frankly, that you have correctly 
judged the exclusion of the Irish members from West¬ 
minster to have been a defect in^ the Home Kule 
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Im , ilMire nf 1886 f and, further, that this proposed 
i" 'l. « 221 ay have given some colour to the accusation 
. > f r , » !v made against the Bill that it had a separatist 
1 say this while strongly asserting and 
I* m vii;i_r that the measure itself was accepted by the 
fivh pi ople without any afterthought of the kind, and 
\titr; an earnest desire to work it out with the same 
f s|irh with which it w T as offered—a spirit of cordial 
dwill and trust, a desire to let bygones be bygones, 
an 1 a determination to accept it as a final and satis- 
fikrn ry settlement of the long-standing dispute between 
(in at Britain and Ireland. 

8 1 am very glad that you consider the measure of 
Home Eule to be granted to Ireland should be 
thoroughgoing, and should give her complete control 
iv* r her own affairs without reservation, and I cordially 
a^ree with your opinion that there should be effective 
Kifmniards for the maintenance of Imperial unity. 
Y* ur e» inclusion as to the only alternative for Home 
Hole i< also entirely my own, for I have long felt that 
tib* <•* mtinuance of the present semi-constitutional 
-tem is quite impracticable. But to return to the 
n of the retention of the Irish members at 
\\ i stnunster. 21 y own view’s upon the points and 
jb liabilities of the future, and the bearing of this subject 
mmn the question of Imperial federation—my own feel- 
Milt upon the measure is that if Mr. Gladstone includes 
in hii% next Home Rule measure the provisions of such 
trUmikm we should cheerfully concur with him, and 
wept them with goodwill and good faith, with the 
mention of taking our share in the Imperial partner- 
§Mp, I believe also that in the event I state this will 
the case, and that the Irish people will cheerfully 
mmft th# duties and responsibilities assigned to them. 
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and will justly value the position given to them in the 
Imperial system. I am convinced that it would be 
the highest statesmanship on Mr. Gladstone’s part to 
devise a feasible, plan for the continued presence of the 
Irish members hero, and from my observation of public 
events and opinions since ,1 BBf> I am sure that Mr. 
Gladstone is fully alive to the importance of the 
matter, and that there can be no doubt that the next 
measure of autonomy for Ireland will contain tins 
provisions which you rightly deem of such moment. 

‘ It does not come so much within my province to 
express a full opinion upon the larger question of 
Imperial federation, but l agree with you that the 
continued Irish representation at Westminster im¬ 
mensely facilitates such a step, while the. contrary 
provision in the Hill of 1BB(» would have been a bar. Un¬ 
doubtedly this is a matter which should be dealt with 
in accordance largely with the opinion of the. colonies 
themselves, and if they should desire to share in the 
cost of Imperial matters, as undoubtedly they now do 
in the responsibility, and should express a wish for 
representation at Westminster, I certainly think it 
should be accorded to them, and that public opinion in 
those islands would unanimously concur in the neces¬ 
sary constitutional modifications. 

* 1 am, dear sir, yours truly, 

* C'jlAH, StKWAUT PaKNKU,.’ 

Besides this letter, besides his relations with Mr. 
Rhodes, Parnell gave many proofs of his moderation 
and reasonableness at this time. 

He did not, he said, want an ‘ armed ’ police for 
Ireland. Ho would have been content with such a 
police force as existed in tho English towns. If 
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Englishmen preferred the retention of the Irish 
members, he would have given way on that point. Mr. 
Gladstone insisted on a c subordinate ’ Irish Parliament. 
Parnell said : 4 So be it/ 

Mr. Gladstone declared that the 4 supremacy ’ of 
the Imperial Parliament should be acknowledged and 
upheld. Parnell said : 4 Agreed/ And while making 
these concessions he never ceased to impress on his 
followers the necessity of keeping the peace in Ireland. 

I cannot give a better illustration of the difference 
between Mr. Gladstone and Parnell at this period than 
by showing how each dealt with the Plan of Campaign. 
Parnell was opposed to the ‘plan/ But it had been 
sprung upon him, and for a time he felt some difficulty 
in condemning it outright, though he always took care 
to disclaim all responsibility for its initiation and 
adoption. Finally he did condemn it in a speech at 
the Eighty Club on May 8, 1888. He was the guest 
of the evening, and I doubt if he ever addressed a 
more sympathetic and even enthusiastic audience. 
The young men who gathered around him that night 
would, I think, have cheered almost anything he said. 

They were prepared for an advanced policy and an 
extreme speech. There was not a branch of the 
National League which would have more readily 
declared for the Plan of Campaign than the rising 
young Liberals of the Eighty Club. 

When Parnell rose he was received with a burst of 
cheering which would certainly have gone straight to the 
heart of a 4 mere Celt/ But he was impassive, frigid, 
unmoved. Having dealt with the Carnarvon incident, 
umd by so doing won the plaudits of the company, he 
turned to the Plan of Campaign. This part of the 
speech acted as a cold douche on the assembly. I 
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never saw a highly strung meeting thrown so com¬ 
pletely into a state of collapse. "When he finished the 
fourth sentence my next neighbour poked me in the 
ribs and said: ‘This is bad.’ I think my friend’s 
verdict was the verdict of almost everyone in the 
room. 

Parnell said: ‘I was ill, dangerously ill. It was 
an illness from which I have not entirely recovered up 
to this day. I was so ill that I could not put pen to 
paper or even read a newspaper. I knew nothing 
about the movement until weeks after it had started, 
and even then I was so feeble that for several months, 
absolutely up to the meeting of Parliament, I w T as 
positively unable to take part in any public matter, 
and was scarcely able to do so for months after. If I 
had been in a position to advise about it, I candidly 
admit to you that I should have advised against it. 

‘ I should have advised against it not because I 
supposed it would be inefficacious with regard to its 
object—the protection of the Irish tenants. I believe 
I have always thought that it would be most successful 
in protecting the Irish tenants from eviction, and in 
obtaining those reductions in their rent which the 
Government of Lord Salisbury in 1886 refused to 
concede to me when I moved the Tenants’ Relief Bill. 
My judgment in that respect has been correct. But I 
considered, and still consider, that there were features 
of the Plan of Campaign, and in the way in which it 
was* necessary it should be carried out, which would 
have had a bad effect upon the general political situation 
—in other words, upon the national question.’ 

Next day Mr. Gladstone addressed a great meeting 
at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, when a 
Home Rule address, signed by 3,730 Nonconformist 
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ministers, was presented to him. Eeferring to Mr. 
Parnell’s speech of the previous evening he said: 

‘ Mr. Parnell has very properly said he was not the 
author of that plan, and that he is not prepared to 
vindicate it. Nor am I prepared to vindicate it, but I 
am prepared to say it ought, like the Eebecca riots and a 
hundred other cases, to be fairly judged. It ought to 
be well considered who were the real authors of the 
Plan of Campaign. I say boldly that the real authors 
of the Plan of Campaign are the present Government, 
and Mr. O’Brien and those who acted with him were 
really in the main instruments in the hands of the 
Government, for reasons which I will immediately tell 
you. What had taken place ? 

4 In the year 1886 a most disturbing incident had 
arisen in the Irish land question. The fall in agri¬ 
cultural prices brought about a crisis, and there was 
general apprehension that even judicial rents could not 
be paid by the tenants, and that the whole question of 
the land in Ireland must be reopened by the admission 
of the leaseholders, whom, in our supreme respect for 
contract, we had not consented to admit to the benefits 
of the Act of 1881. The Government appointed a 
commission to inquire how far this was the case, and 
whether the rents could be paid or not. We asked 
from the Opposition side of the House that while the 
commission was sitting temporary provision might be 
made to meet those cases where rents could not be paid. 
What did the Government do? They refused Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill, and refused even the extremely modest 
demand I made myself that some time should be given 
to those who proved before the judicial tribunals that 
they could not pay rent. The Government declared 
judicial rents to be sacred, that it would be immoral to 
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alter them, that faith and honour forbade it. Then 
came the distress, then the evictions, then Bodyke, and 
then the Plan of Campaign.’ Nor was Mr. Gladstone 
satisfied with a single reference to the subject. Speak¬ 
ing at a garden party at Hampstead on June 30, he 
referred to it again. 1 fe said : ‘ Ho not suppose that I 
think the Plan of Campaign is a good thing in itself, or 
that I speak of it as such. I lament everything in the 
nature of machinery for governing a country outside 
the regular law of a country. But there are circum¬ 
stances in which that machinery, though it may be an 
evil in itself -and it is an evil, because it lets loose 
many bad passions and gives to bad men the power of 
playing themselves off as good men, and in a multitude 
of ways relaxes the ties and bonds that unite society—I 
say there are many circumstances in which it is an 
infinitely smaller evil to use this machinery than to 
leave the people to perish.’ 

I will give another instance of the eagerness with 
which Mr. Gladstone took up every subject relating to 
Ireland, and of the vigour with which ho treated it. 

In September 1887 the police dispersed a mooting 
at Mitchelstown, firing on the people, when ono man 
was killed and several were wounded. ' A subsequent 
and protracted inquiry,’ says the ‘ Annual Register,’ 
‘ showed that the police had acted in a most reckless 
and apparently unauthorised manner. The coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of wilful murder against the 
county inspector and three constables. But no steps 
were taken by the Executive to attach tho blame to 
any of its officers, and “ Remember Mitchelstown ! " 
became a political watchword which will long stir sad 
memories.’ Soon after the catastrophe Mr. Gladstone 
sent a telegram to a correspondent using these words: 
von. n. o 
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* Bemember Mitchelstown.’ His fellow-countrymen 
were scandalised. But the old man stood to his guns. 
Speaking at Nottingham on October 18, 1887, he said : 
‘ Though I regret it very much, it has become a matter 
of absolute necessity hot only to remember Mitchels- 
town, but even to mention Mitchelstown. It was our 
duty from the first to keep it in our minds for consider¬ 
ation at the proper time, but the sanction given to such 
proceedings by the Executive Government, of which 
the power in Ireland is enormous, requires from us 
plain and unequivocal and straightforward declarations, 
with a view to the formation of a sound opinion in 
England, in order that the pestilent declarations of Mr. 
Balfour may not be adopted, as they might be with 
great excuse, by his subordinate agents, and may not be 
a means of further invasion of Irish liberty, and possibly 
of further destruction of Irish life. To speak plainly, 
I say that the law was broken by the agents of the 
law, and that it is idle to speak to the Irish people 
about betraying the law if the very Government that 
so speaks, and that brings in these Bills, has agents 
which break the law, by advisedly and violently break¬ 
ing the order of public meetings, and who are sustained 
in that illegal action.’ 

I remember being present at a great meeting in 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham, in 1888. I know not how 
many thousands were assembled there. But it was 
impossible for the human voice to reach the further¬ 
most limits of the vast multitude gathered within the 
ample dimensions of that immense structure. Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was a wonderful effort, and the 
enthusiasm it evoked passed all bounds. Few who 
listened to him will forget the closing words of his 
address, or the extraordinary outburst of applause 
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which greeted them. He said: ‘Wo have now got 
Ireland making a thoroughly constitutional demand 
— demanding what is, in her own language, a sub¬ 
ordinate Parliament, acknowledging in the fullest 
terms the supremacy of the Parliament of West¬ 
minster. How can you know that under all circum¬ 
stances that moderation of demand will continue? 
I cannot understand what principle of justice -and 
still less, if possible, what principle of prudence—it is 
that induces many I am glad to say, in my belief, 
the minority of the people of this country, but still a 
large minority to persist in a policy of which the 
fruits have been unmitigated bitterness, mischief, 
disparagement, and dishonour. Our opponents teach 
you to rely on the use of this deserted and enfeebled 
and superannuated weapon of coercion. We teach you 
to rely upon Irish affection and goodwill. We teach 
you not to speculate on the formation of that senti¬ 
ment. We show you that it is formed already, it is 
in full force, it is ready to hurst forth from every 
Irish heart and from every Irish voice. We only 
beseech you, by resolute persistence in that policy 
you have adopted, to foster, to cherish, to consolidate 
that sentiment, and so to act that in space it shall 
spread from the north of Ireland to the south, and 
from the west of Ireland to the east; and in timo it 
shall extend and endure from this present date until 
the last years and the last of the centuries that may 
still he reserved in the counsels of Providence to work 
out the destinies of mankind.’ 

Home exaggeration there may have been, in these 
words. But underlying them was a solid substratum 
of truth. I have not concealed the fact that Parnell 
rode into power on the wave of Fenianism. But this 
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wave had now receded. The tide of revolution had 
i>een rolled hack. A political calm had succeeded the 
political storm. The Irish people were’ in a trustful 
mood. Never had they shown so strong a disposition to 
rely on parliamentary agitation. In Kurland the cause 
of Home Hule was unquestionably progressing. Tho 
Liljcrals might or might not have fully understood the 
Irish demand; they might or might not have appre¬ 
ciated the difference Indween Local (loverument and 
a Parliament on College (Sreen; they might have 
examined the question for themselves, or they might 
have been simply led by Mr. Gladstone ; but, however 
thews things might have been, the fact is certain - 
Homo Hule was making way on this side of tho 
Channel. 

1 cannot ho expected to approach this subject in a 
spirit of perfect impartiality. I am an Irish Nationalist 
with strong convictions, and perhaps strong prejudices. 
My opinions are, doubtless, coloured by my hopes. 
Vet I cannot help expressing tho belief that some 
future generation of Hnglislnnen may recognise that 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy was a policy of concord and of 
peace, well calculated, as sincerely designed, to gratify 
the national aspirations of Ireland without endangering 
the stability of the Hritish ICmpire. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE FORGED LETTER 

On March 7, 1887, the first of a series of articles 
entitled * Parnellism and Crime ’ appeared in the 
* Times.’ These articles were written to prove that 
the Parnell movement was a revolutionary movement 
stained by crime, and designed to overthrow British 
authority in Ireland. The *' Times,’ however, was not 
content with framing a general indictment against the 
Irish leader. The great journal came to close quarters 
with the arch-rebel. On April 18 it published a fac¬ 
simile letter, purporting to bear his signature, in which 
the Phoenix Park murders were excused and condoned. 
Here it is : 

* Dear Sir, —I am not surprised at your friend’s 
anger, but he and you should know that to denounce 
the murders was the only course open to us. To do 
that promptly was plainly our best policy. But you 
can tell him and all others concerned that, though I 
regret the accident of Lord E. Cavendish’s death, I 
cannot refuse to admit that Burke got no more than 
his deserts. You are at liberty to show him this, and 
others whom you can trust also, but let not my address 
be known. He can write to the House of Commons. 

* Yours very truly, 

4 Charles S. Parnell/ 
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Whatever Liberals may now say, there cannot be a 
doubt that the appearance of this document in a news¬ 
paper universally regarded as the Bible of English 
journalism threw the whole Liberal party into con¬ 
sternation. 

‘When I came down to breakfast on April 18/ 
said a Liberal friend, ‘I took up my “Times.” The 
first thing which met my eye was that infernal letter. 
Well, I did not much care about my breakfast after 
reading it. “There goes Home Buie,” said I, “and 
the Liberal Party” too.' 

I asked my friend if it did not occur to him that the 
‘ Times ’ might have been mistaken—‘ let in.’ 

‘The “Times” let in/ he exclaimed, ‘the cleverest 
newspaper in the world let in! Why, that is the last 
thing that any man in England thought of. We were 
staggered, my dear sir, staggered—that is the plain 
truth of the business.’ 

Parnell’s letter in the ‘ Times ’ was soon the talk 
of the town. An overwhelming blow had at length 
been dealt at the whole gang of rebels and murderers. 
Home Buie was laid in the dust. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that this was the thought and the 
hope of every Unionist in the land. 

In the evening Parnell strolled leisurely down to the 
House of Commons. ‘ Have you seen the “ Times ” ’ ? 
asked Mr. Harrington. ‘No,’ said the Chief, who 
rarely read any newspaper unless his attention was 
specially called to it. Then Mr. Harrington told him 
the news. ‘ Ah ! ’ said Parnell, ‘ let me see it,’ and they 
went to the Library. ‘Parnell/ says Mr. Harrington, 
‘ put the paper before him on the table, and read the 
letter carefully. I thought he would burst into some 
indignant exclamation, say “What damned scoundrels ! 
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what a vile forgery ! ” but not a bit of it. He put his 
finger on the S. of the signature, and said quite calmly, 
as if it wore a matter of the utmost indifference: “ I did 
not make an S. like that since 1878.” “ My God! ” I 

thought, “ if this is the way he is going to deal with the 
letter in the House, there is not an Englishman who 
will not believe that he wrote it.” ’ 

On the same evening Parnell dealt with the subject 
in the House thus: 

‘ Hir, when I first heard of this precious concoction 
—I heard of it before I saw it, because I do not take 
in or even read the “ Times ” usually—when I heard 
that a letter of this description, bearing my signature, 
had been published in the “ Times,” 1 supposed that 
some autograph of mine had fallen into the hands of 
some person for whom it had not been intended, and 
that it had 1mm made use of in this way. I supposed 
that some blank sheet containing my signature, such 
as many members who are asked for their signatures 
frequently send - -! supposed that such a blank sheet 
had fallen into hands for which it had not been in¬ 
tended, and that it had been misused in this fashion, or 
that something of this kind had happened. But when 
I saw what purported to be my signature, I saw plainly 
that it was an audacious and unblushing fabrication. 
Why, sir, many members of this House have seen my 
signature, and if they will compare it with what 
purports to be my signature in the “ Times ” of this 
morning they will see there are only two letters in the 
whole name which bear any resemblance to letters in 
my own signature as I write it. I cannot understand 
how the managers of a responsible and what used to 
be a respectable journal could have been so hood¬ 
winked, so hoaxed, so bamboozled—and that is the most 
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charitable interpretation which 1 can place on it an to 
publish such a production hm that as my signature, my 
writing. Its whole character is entirely different, X 
unfortunately write a very crumped hand, my letters 
huddle into each other, and l write with great difficulty 
and slowness. It is, in fact, a labour ami a toil for mo 
to write anything at all. Hut the signature in question 
is written by a ready jautman, who has evidently covered 
as many leagues of letter-paper in his life as 1 have 
yards. Of course, this is not the time, as I have said, 
to enter into full details and in inn tin- as to comparisons 
of handwriting, but if the House could see my signature 
and the forced, fabricated signature they would see 
that, except as regards two letters, the whole signature 
bears no resemblance to mine. The same remark 
applies to the letter. The letter does not purport to be in 
my handwriting. We are not informed who has written 
it. It is not even alleged that it was written by anyone 
who was ever associated with me. Tins name of the 
anonymous letter-writer is not mentioned. I do not 
know who he can be. The writing is strange to me. 
X think l should insult myself if l said - I think, how¬ 
ever, that I perhaps ought to say it in order that my 
denial may be, full and complete that I certainly never 
heard of the letter. I never directed such a letter to 
be written. I never saw such a letter before L saw it 
in the “ Times." The subject-matter of the letter 
is preposterous on the surface. The phraseology of 
it is absurd—as absurd as any phraseology that could 
be attributed to mo could possibly kt. In every part 
of it it bears absolute and irrefutable evidence of want 
of genuineness and want of authenticity. Polities are 
come to a pretty pass in this country when a leader 
of a party of eighty-six members has to stand up at 
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ten minutes past one in the House of Commons in 
order to defend himself from an anonymous fabrication 
such as that winch is contained in the “Times” of 
this morning.’ 

After this declaration the subject of the facsimile 
letter was for a time permitted to drop. The ‘ Times ’ 
went on printing the articles on ‘Parnellism and 
Crime.’ It also published some incriminating letters 
purporting to have been written by Mr. Egan, the 
tanner treasurer of the Land League. Finally, Mr. 
E. II. O’Donnell, cx-M.P., feeling himself aggrieved by 
certain statements in ‘ Parnellism and Crime,’ took 
proceedings against the * Times.’ The ‘ Times ’ pleaded 
that nothing in the articles pointful at Mr. O’Donnell, 
and this jury took the same view of the case. However, 
in the conduct of the. suit the ‘Times’ counsel—the 
Attorney-! tenoral 1 reiterated the charge levelled at 
Parnell and Parnellism. The Irish leader was compelled 
to take immediate, action. 

He promptly asked the. House of Commons 
to appoint a Keleet Committee to inquire whether 
the facsimile letter was a forgery. The Government 
would not consent to this proposal, but agreed to 
appoint a Special Commission, composed of three 
judges, to investigate all the charges made by the 
* Times.’ 

In September IBKtt the Special Commission met. 
The commissioners were Mr..) ustioo (afterwards Lord) 
Hannon, Mr. Justice Day, Mr. (now Lord) Justice 
Smith. 

Each party to the cause was represented by a strong 
Bar, tho Attorney-General leading for the ‘ Times,’ Sir 
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Charles Russell (now Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord 
Chief .Justice of Kurland) loading for Parnell. 

Parnell concentrated all his attention on the fac¬ 
simile letter. The general charges against the League 
were, in hin opinion, ancient history, scarcely worth 
discussing, and certainly not worth the lawyers’ fees 
which had to bo paid for dealing with them. • If,’ ho 
argued, * wo can prove tins letter to he a forgery, every¬ 
thing else will go by the board. If we cannot prove it 
to he a forgery, then, no matter what may be the 
finding of the Commission on the general issue, wo 
shall stand condemned. We must put the man who 
forged that letter into the box and wring the truth 
from him. Our victory will then he complete.’ 

Hence during the whole progress of the case he 
thought of the facsimile letter and of little else. 1 I 
shall now tell the story of that remarkable document. 

In May 1885 a Unionist organisation the Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union was formed in Dublin. 
The committee consisted of some of the most distin¬ 
guished ‘ Loyalists ’ in the country. A young journalist, 
Mr. .Tames Caulfield Houston, was apjwiinted secretary. 

The objects of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union 
were, in brief, to destroy the National party and to 
save the Empire. In this good work Mr. Houston— 
acting upon his own responsibility, he tolls us —enlisted 
the services of Mr. Richard Pigott, of 1 i Sandy Cove 
Avenue, Kingstown, Dublin. 

Almost everyone versed in Irish politics knew 
‘Dick’ Pigott, or knew of him. He was proprietor 
of the * Irishman ’ newspaper, but had been bought 
out by Parnell. Professing patriotism, he was ready 

1 He attached little Importance to the Egan letter. ‘The whole 
ease,’ he said, ‘ is the tacaimilo letter.’ 
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lor valuable consideration to swear away the life of 
every honest man in the land. Most people shunned 
him as a moral leper whose very touch was contami¬ 
nation. There is something almost pathetic in the 
ruffian's account of himself in a letter written to 
Mr. Forster in 1882, when that gentleman held the 
office of Irish Secretary. 

‘ I am within measurable distance of actual destitu¬ 
tion. I have sought the humblest situations, but all 
in vain; no one will have anything to do with me.' 
Itichard Pigott seldom told the truth. This was the 
truth. 

In 188L he asked Mr. Forster to subsidise his news¬ 
paper in the interests of the Government. In the very 
same year he asked Mr. Patrick Egan, the treasurer of 
the Land League, to give him financial support in the 
interest of the National cause. 

On June 2, 1881, he wound up a long and loyal 
letter to the Irish Beerotary, showing how he had 
always denounced the Land League, with this practical 
proposal: 

‘ To come to particulars, a sum of 1,5001. would get 
me out of debt. I could manage with 1,0001. for the 
present, if I could compromise with some of my credi¬ 
tors. If the Government will let mo have an advance 
of either sum l will bo for ever after the most obedient 
and, I trust, valuable servant.’ 

On June 5 Mr. Forster sent a sympathetic reply, 
refusing the subsidy, but commending Itichard for his 
‘ patriotism ’: 

‘For months past I have noted the tone of the 
leaders in your papers, and what you say with regard 
to them is no more than the truth. I think they have 
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done real good, and I shall be sincerely sorry if your 
papers come to an end. But, coming to your actual 
proposal, I am obliged to say I cannot make the 
advance you suggest. . . . Allow me to add that, 
though I must still differ from you greatly, and though 
we approach Irish matters from very different points of 
view, yet I most sincerely appreciate the patriotism 
which has induced you to some extent to modify your 
views/ 

In the same year Pigott wrote to ‘ My dear Egan/ 
saying he had been offered 500Z. to publish documents, 
mainly ‘fabricated/ but which would nevertheless be 
injurious to the League, even if there were only a 
few grains of truth mixed up with the bushel of 
falsehood. 

‘ I think/ he said, ‘ that the Castle people are the 
prime movers [in the matter]/ Then he threatens the 
treasurer of the League. ‘ To come to the point, I am 
in dreadful straits. I must have money somehow, or 
throw up the sponge at once. I cannot afford to let slip 
so lucky a chance for saving myself literally from ruin. 
No matter what the consequences are, I must and 
will take this offer. Unless you come to my assistance 
I will close with these people/ 

Mr. Egan, who knew his man, replied sharply and 
decisively: 

‘As I understand your letter, it is a threat that, 
unless I forward you money by Monday next, you will 
close with the Government, and in consideration of a 
sum of 500 1. publish certain documents which you 
believe to be false against the Land League. Under 
any circumstances, I have no power so to apply any of 
the funds of the League, but even if I had the power 
I would not under such circumstances act upon it. 
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Whenever any such accusations are made we will know 
how to defend ourselves.’ 

Pigott wound himself into the kind heart of Mr. 
Forster, who was, of course, quite ignorant of the 
devious ways of Irish politics and of Irish politicians. 
The Chief Secretary had refused to subsidise Pigott’s 
newspapers, but he was willing to give Pigott a little 
financial help out of his own private purse. On June 7 
he wrote: 

4 If you find immediate difficulties so overpowering 
that you are forced to give up your paper and look out 
for other work, I hope you will allow me to let you 
have a sum of from 50Z. to 100Z., which might help to 
tide you over the interim between the old and the 
new work, and which you would not repay unless times 
mend. I am not a rich man, but I have enough to 
enable me to help where I really feel sympathy, and 
I need not say I would secure that there was no 
publicity.’ 

Mr. Forster sent Pigott 100Z., urging him 4 not to 
let the thought of repayment be a worry or a trouble 
to you,’ which indeed it was not. Before the end of the 
year Egan published Pigott’s 4 begging ’ letters to him 
in the 4 Freeman’s Journal.’ 

Mr. Forster was astonished. On December 10 Pigott 
received the following letter: 

Chief Secretary’s Lodge, Phoenix Park: Deo. 9,1881. 

‘ Sib, —Mr. Forster desires me to ask whether the 
letters purporting to be written by yon to Mr. Egan, 
and sent by him to to-day’s “ Freeman’s Journal,” were 
really written by you. 

‘ Your obedient servant, 

‘ Hobace West.’ 
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The wretched Pigott had to admit the authenticity 
of the letters, hut offered an elaborate and futile 
explanation in self-defence. One of the last letters he 
received from Mr. Forster was dated January 13, 1882. 
Fortunate would it have been for the miserable outcast 
had he taken the advice then given by the tender¬ 
hearted Chief Secretary. Mr. Forster wrote : 

‘ I do not consider that you have any claim what¬ 
ever either upon the Government or myself, and I 
must decline to ask any of my colleagues to give you 
pecuniary help. On the other hand, I should be glad 
if I could to help you out of your difficulties. So far 
as I can judge from what you tell me your best chance 
is in America, and I am willing to give you myself 50 L 
for the purpose of enabling you to go there, but it 
must be clearly understood that this is all I shall do ! ’ 1 
Mr. Forster sent the 50Z., but Pigott did not go to 
America. He remained in Ireland, to become, in due 
course, the ally of Mr. Houston and the ‘ Irish Loyal 
and Patriotic Union.’ 

In 1885 Pigott was collecting materials for a 
pamphlet called ‘ Parnellism Unmasked/ He wrote 
to some prominent Unionist politicians for funds to 
publish this important work. It would seem that Mr. 
Houston heard of him and of his project through these 
politicians. But be this as it may, the fact is certain 
that in September 1885 the secretary of the ‘ Irish 
Loyal and Patriotic Union’ called on the Nationalist 
renegade at his residence in Sandy Cove Avenue, Kings- 
towm ‘ Parnellism Unmasked ’ was at once discussed, 
and Mr. Houston finally gave Pigott 60Z. towards its 
publication. The pamphlet appeared anonymously, 

1 These letters were produced before the Special Commission by Sir 
Wemyss Reid. 
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and, of course, made a stir in Unionist circles. But 
Mr. Houston wanted something more than pamphlets. 
He wanted documentary evidence ‘connecting the 
Parnellite movement with the crime prevalent in the 
country. 1 In December 1885 he ashed Pigott to find 
this evidence. ‘ It is impossible,’ said Pigott. ‘ Try,’ 
urged Houston; ‘ I will pay you a guinea a day, and 
your hotel and travelling expenses during the search. 2 
This magnificent offer opened a new vista to the asto¬ 
nished vision of the disgraced and destitute journalist. 
He suddenly found himself in touch not with the 
blackguards of the League, hut with the gentlemen of 
the ‘ Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union.’ 

‘ A guinea a day and hotel and travelling expenses.’ 
Here was an offer which would have stimulated the 
energy even of a man not pinched by poverty. Pigott 
said he would try, but that he would have to travel 
a good deal. He did try, he did travel. He went 
to London, to Paris, to Lausanne, to New York, in 
search of Fenians, who, he said, hated Parnell, and 
would gladly strike a blow at the Irish leader if they 
could. 

It is right to say that the ‘ Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union ’ did not—officially, at all events—supply Pigott 
with the funds for his benevolent mission. The 
money was got by the secretary of the organisation 
from certain distinguished Unionists—to wit, Sir 
Howland Blennerhassett (member of the committee of 
the I. L. P. U.), Mr. Hogg, and—tell it not in Gath! 
— Lord Eichard Grosvenor. 

1 Special Commission , Q. 51,722. 

2 See Houston’s cross-examination by Sir Charles Russell, Special 
Commission , Q. 50,241. ‘Mr. Pigott,’ said Mr. Houston, ‘did not 
consent right off; I had some difficulty in persuading him to undertake 
the work.’ Ibid Q. 50,243. 
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These excellent personages supplied ‘ Dick ' Pigott 
with a guinea a day and hotel and travelling exjK'nses 
while he scoured Europe and America in search of 
documentary evidence to hang Parnell, or at least send 
him into penal servitude. 

In March IHH(> Pigott reported progress to Houston. 
He had found the documentary evidence hitters 
signed by Parnell, letters written and signed by Kgan. 
They were at that moment in Paris, in a * black hag,’ 
whore they had been left probably by Frank Byrne or 
‘ by a man named Kelly, who was supposed to have 
purchased the Phtcnix Park knives.’ 

Pigott gave Houston copies of these compromising 
documents, eleven letters in all, five of Parnell's and 
six of Egan's. Among this precious collection was 
the facsimile letter, sufficient in itself to annihilate 
Parnell and Parnellism. Towards the end of April 
Houston called on Mr. Buckle, the editor of the 
‘Times,’and told him the good news. Mr. Buckle, 
however, said he would have nothing to do with the 
business. 1 

In Juno Mr. Houston eame hack to Mr. Buckle, 
and tempted him once more to enter into the plot for 
the destruction of the Irish leader. But Mr. Buckle 
again said ‘ No.’ In July Pigott went to Paris to get 
the letters, whither he was soon followed by Houston, 
accompanied by another distinguished Unionist, Dr. 
Maguire, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Pigott, who 
seems to have been revelling in luxury, stopped at the 
Hfltel Baint-PiHorsbourg. Mr. 1 louston and Dr. Maguire 
put up at tho II Mel des 1 >eux Momles. To the II Mel des 
Deux Morales Pigott came mysteriously ono night • 

1 I CmnmkskMt Q. 4fl t Hfl8, Mr. Buokt# did, however, mnml 

Mr. MidtotmM, th* m&rmgar of th® Tim 
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the very night, indeed, of his confederates’ arrival—the 
precious letters in his hand. ‘ Here they are,’ said he. 

‘ The men who have given them to me are downstairs 
and want to ho paid immediately. I must bring down, 
the money or bring back the letters.’ Houston took the 
letters to his colleague, Dr. Maguire, in the adjoining 
room. They held a consultation, and in a few minutes 
came to the conclusion that the letters were genuine 
and that Pigott should be paid. Dr. Maguire advanced 
the money— 850?. in Bank of England notes. Houston 
returned to his own room and handed Tigott 605?.— 
500?. for letters, the price demanded by the ‘men 
downstairs,’ and 105?. for a bonus for the industrious 
ambassador himself. Mr. Houston did not ask to see 
the ‘men downstairs,’ did not even ask their names. 
He took ‘ Dick ’ Pigott on trust. Hastening back to 
England he went, letters in hand, straight to Lord 
Hartington. ‘ I submitted them to him,’ says Mr. 
Houston,' and stated it would be desirable he should 
know of their existence. I asked him if he could give 
me any advice as to their use.’ Lord Hartington, 
however, declined to ‘ advise.’ Then the persistent 
young secretary of the ‘ Loyal and Patriotic Union ’ 
wont back for the third time to Mr. Buckle. 

Mr. Bueklo now referred him to Mr. John Cameron 
Macdonald, the manager of the ‘ Times.’ In October 
1886 Mr. Houston brought the letters to Mr. Mac¬ 
donald. Mr. Macdonald said that they should be sub¬ 
mitted to the legal advisers of the ‘ Times,’ and that if 
they were genuine Houston should bo paid for them. 
Mr. Macdonald did not ask Houston from whom he 
had got the letters. 1 I asked him no questions,’ said 
the manager of the ‘ Times ’ before the Special Com¬ 
mission. ‘. . . I took bis word throughout.’ ‘ Had 
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yon known Mr. Houston previously ? * Mr. Macdonald 
was asked. ' Slightly/ he answered. ' I had met him 
once.' Mr. Houston had taken Pigott on trust, Mr. 
Macdonald took Mr. Houston on trust. 

Mr. Soames, the legal adviser of the ' Times/ was 
next consulted. Like Mr. Macdonald, he asked ‘ no 
questions/ 4 Did you ask [Houston] from whom he 
got the letters ?’ Mr. Soames was asked. He an¬ 
swered : ' I did not/ ' Did you at any time ask him 
from whom he got them?’ 'Never/ 1 The letters 
were finally submitted to an expert in handwriting, 
pronounced to be genuine, and accepted and paid for 
by the ' Times.’ 2 

On March 7, as we have seen, the first article on 
'Parnellism and Crime’ appeared, and some days 
before its appearance Mr. Houston told Mr. Macdonald 
for the first time that he had got the letters from 
Pigott. ' After Mr. Houston made this communication 
to you, did you make inquiries from other people as to 
who Pigott was?’ Mr. Macdonald was asked. 'No,’ 
he answered. 'What his antecedents were?’ 'No; 
I had no means of doing so.’ 

On April 18 the facsimile letter was published. In 
July 1888 came the trial of O’Donnell v. Walter. 
Immediately afterwards the Special Commission was 
appointed, 3 and the Irish leader and the great English 
journal stood face to face. 

Parnell, as I have said, concentrated all his atten- 

1 Mr. Soames explained that * Houston told me at the outset that he 
was pledged not to divulge the name ’ (Q. 48,537). 

2 Mr. Houston subsequently got two more batches of letters, making 
eleven letters in all. The total sum paid by the Times for these letters 
was 2,530Z. (Report of Special Commission , p. 58). The Times paid 
Mr. Houston for all purposes 30,000Z. (Q. 49,010). These ‘purposes ’ 
were in connection with Irish politics generally. 

3 The Bill was introduced on July 16 (Annual Register y p. 144). 
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tion on the facsimile letter. His one thought was: 

‘ Who has done this thing ? How can we find him 
out ? ’ 

How did Parnell get on the track of Tigott ? ’ I 
asked Mr. Harrington. ‘Pat Egan,’ he answered. 

‘ The “ Times ” published a letter purporting to havo 
been written by Egan. In that letter the word 
“hesitancy” was spelt with an “ c,” “hositency.” 
Egan had in his possession letters of Pigott in which 
the word was spelt in exactly the same way. This 
aroused his suspicions, and ho at once wrote to 
us: “ Hick Pigott is tho forger.” Knowing Dick’s 
character, w r o all shared Egan’s suspicions except 
Parnell himself.’ 1 * 3 

Egan's suspicions were communicated to Parnell's 
solicitor, Mr. (now Sir George) Lewis. ‘ My first act,’ 
says Sir George, ‘on receiving Parnell’s instructions to 
act for him was to serve a subpoena on Pigott. I le was in 
Paris at tho time, but we watched him until his return 
to this country, and my clerk served him with the 
subpoena as he was walking up and down tho platform 
at Euston on his way to Ireland.’ 

The subpoena was served in September. On the 
14th an agent employed by Mr. Labouchero a (who 
had resolved to enter tho lists as a free lance) called 
on Pigott at Kingstown. Would he, so tho agent 
asked, come to London to meet a man from America 
who wished to see him on important business ? Tho 

1 Farm*]I suspected another man, whoso name need not bo mentioned, 

tin the suspicion wan quite unfounded. 

3 Boon after the appointment of the Commission an American Land 
leaguer brought a packet of letters from Egan to Mr. Labouchero, 
which the latter gave Mr. Lewis. This man went subsequently to 
Ireland to see Pigott, and with tbe help of a confederate induced Pigott 
to come to London and gee Mr. Labouchero. 

p 2 
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meeting could take place at Mr. 1 avbouehere’H. Pigott 
fell into the trap. On October *25 ho calk'd at Mr. 
Lahouchoru’s, to find himself confronted hy I’arnell. 

Parnell and Mr. Labouehero charged him point 
blank with forgery. Ho Bait! the accusation wan false. 
Then Mr. Lewis entered the room, l’arnelt and Mr. 
Labouehero withdrew, and the lawyer and the jour¬ 
nalist were, left alone. ‘Pigott,' said Mr. Lewis, 'you 
have forged those letters; we have abundant proof, wo 
want no help from you. It is a question for yourself, 
"What will you do ? Will you confess your crime, 
tell tho “ Timos,” and let your letters he withdrawn, 
or will you brazen it out, go into the box, commit 
perjury, and bo sent to penal servitude ?' After a show 
of fight Pigott collapsed, and admitted his guilt. It 
was arranged that he should see Mr. Lewis next day 
and make a clean breast of everything in writing. But 
next day Pigott was in a different frame of mind. He 
repented his confession, denied his admission, refused 
to put anything on paper, and determined to brazen it 
out. On Wednesday, February ‘20, ho went into 
the box as a witness for the ' Times.’ On Thursday ho 
was cross-examined hy Sir Charles Bussell. Tho story 
of Pigott’s cross-examination belongs rather to the life 
of tho Lord Chief Justice of England (Lord Bussell of 
Killowen) than to the life of Charles Btewart Parnell. 
Those who witnessed the remarkable performance will 
never forgot it. But to give a brief account of tho 
scene would bo to do an injustice to the great advocate. 
Some day tho story will he told fully in the proper 
place. I am, unfortunately, obliged to pass over it 
lightly. I went into court that 21st of February, with, I 
am afraid, a joyous feeling, for X wished to see Pigott 
—whose history was not unknown to me pilloried. 
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Yet before he had been an hour under the ‘ harrow ’ it 
was impossible not to pity the doomed wretch. I can 
well recall his appearance now, as the net was drawn 
closer and closer around him: the beads of perspiration 
standing out on his forehead and rolling down his face, 
the swollen veins, the short rapid breathing, the 
expression of misery and ruin which overshadowed his 
countenance, as all hope died away and the iron grip 
of the merciless advocate tightened round his throat. 
The fact was wrung from him that on March 4, 1887, 
three days before the appearance of the first article on 
1 Parnellism and Crime/ he wrote to Dr. Walsh, Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, telling his Grace that ‘ certain 
proceedings are in preparation with the object of 
destroying the influence of the Parnellite party in 
Parliament.’ Certain statements were to be pub¬ 
lished purporting to prove the complicity of Mr. Car noil 
himself and some of his supporters with murder and 
outrage in Ireland, to be followed by the institution of 
criminal proceedings against these parties by the 
Government. 

4 Your Grace may bo assured that I speak with full 
knowledge, and am in a position to prove, beyond all 
doubt and question, the truth of what I say. And 
I will further assure your Grace that I am also able 
to point out how the designs may be successfully 
combated and finally met. ... I can exhibit proofs, 
and suggest how the coining blow may he finally met. 
... I need hardly say that did I consider the parties 
really guilty of the things charged against them I 
should not dream of suggesting that your Grace should 
take any part in an effort to shield them ; I only wish 
to impress on your Grace that the evidence is apparently 
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convincin'', and would probably la* sufficient to secure 
conviction if submitted to an Knglish jury,’ Ag>ain. he 
wrote : ‘ 1 was somewhat disappointed in not bavins' 
had a line from your draco, ns L ventured to expect I 
might have been so far honoured. I can assure your 
Grace that 1 had no other motive in writing' save to 
avert, if possible, a great danger to people with -whom 
your Grace is known to be in strong sympathy. . , j 
have had no part in what has been done to the prejudice 
of the I’arnellite party, though l was enabled to become 
accptainted with all the details.’ 

Sir Charles rubbed every sentence of theso letters 
into the bewildered witness. ‘ What do you say to 
that ?' ho asked. 

IHgatt. ‘That appears to me clearly that I had not 
the letters in my mind.’ 

Hir Charlt n. ‘ Then if it appears to you clearly 
that you had not the letters in your mind, what had 
you in your mind?’ 

‘It must have been something far nioro serious.’ 

‘ What was it?’ 

‘ l cannot tell you. I have no idea.' 

‘ It must have been something far more serious than 
the letters ? ’ 

* Far mure serious.’ 

‘ Can you give my Lord any clue of the most- 
indirect kind to what it was? ’ 

‘I cannot.' 

' Or from whom you hoard it? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Or when yon heard it ? ’ 

1 Or when I hoard it.’ 

‘ Or where you hoard it? ’ 
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‘ Or where I heard it.’ 

‘ Have yon ever mentioned this fearful matter, what¬ 
ever it is, to anybody ? ’ 

‘No. I was under the impression,’ exclaimed the 
unhappy man in an agony of despair, ‘ that I had 
received back all my letters to Archbishop Walsh.’ 

On Friday, February 22, the cross-examination was 
resumed but not concluded. When Pigott left tho box 
that afternoon, Parnell, near whom I was standing, 
remarked, ' That man will not come into the box again.’ 
Then, turning to Mr. Lewis, he said : ‘ Mr. Lewis, let 
that man be watched. If you do not keep your eye on 
him you will fnul that he will leave the country.’ ‘ It 
is little matter to us now, Mr. Parnell,’ replied the 
lawyer, ‘ whether he stays or goes.’ 

On its rising the court adjourned until Tuesday, 
February 20. On that morning when the judges took 
their places Pigott was called. There was no answer. 

President. ‘ Where is tho witness ? ’ 

Attorney-General. ‘ My Lords, as far as 1 know, I 
have no knowledge whatever of tho witness, but I 
am informed that Mr. Boames has sent to his hotel, 
and he has not been there since eleven o’clock last 
night.’ 

Sir Charles Jiussell. ‘If there is any delay in his 
appearance, I ask your lordship to issue a warrant for 
his apprehension, and to issue it immediately.’ 

It was decided that no steps should lie taken until 
tho morrow, when perhaps some light might be thrown 
on this new development. 

‘ Parnell and I,’ says Mr. Harrington, ‘ went to 
Scotland Yard to ask if anything had been heard of 
Pigott. Parnell carried a black bag. Mr. Williamson 
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pretended nut to know us. '* Mr. Williamson,” said tho 
Child, “ there is no need «f mystery between you and 
mu ; I have often seen you followin'; me.” Wo loft 
Scotland Yard and walked to tho I louse. Suddenly 
Parnell discovered he had left his hlaek bag behind. 
*' Ah,” he said, '* they will think they have got a great 
find. But all they will see in the hag is a pair of dry 
j.oeliH and a pair of hoots.”' 

On the morrow the Attorney-General informed tho 
court that a document in Pigott's handwriting had 
been received from Baris. A closed envelope addressed 
to one of the ‘ Times' agents in the ease was then 
handed to Mr. Cunynghame, the Beeretary to the 
Commission. The envelope contained a confession of 
guilt, taken down hy Mr. Lahouehero in the presence 
of Mr. 0. A. Bala, and signed hy Pigott on February 
2Sd 1 at Mr. Lnbouchere’s house. I will quote only one 
passage from this confession : 

‘ Letters, The circumstances connected with the 
obtaining of the letters, as I gave in evidence, are not 
true. No one, save myself, was concerned in the trans¬ 
action. I told Mr. Houston that 1 had discovered the 
letters in Paris, hut I grieve to have to confess that 1. 
simply fabricated them, using genuine letters of Messrs. 
Parnell and F.gan in copying certain words, phrases, 
and general character of the handwriting. I traced 
some words and phrases hy putting the genuine letters 
against the window and placing the sheets on which t 
wrote over it. These genuine letters were the letters 
from Mr. Purnell, copies of which have been read in 

1 On Saturday morning, February 28, Pigott called of bin own accord 
on Mr. L&bouohere, Haying ho deal red to make a full eonfewdon. Mr. 
Iiabouehero sent for Mr. Hala, who lived oloxa by, to witness tho state¬ 
ment. Q. 68,044. 
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court, and four or five letters from Mr. Egan which 
were also read in court. I destroyed these letters after 
using them. Some of the signatures I traced in this 
manner and some I wrote. I then wrote to Houston, 
telling him to come to Paris for the documents. I told 
him that they had been placed in a black bag with 
some old accounts, scraps of paper, and old newspapers. 
On his arrival I produced to him the letters, accounts, 
and scraps of paper. After a very brief inspection ho 
handod me a cheque on Cook for 5002., the price that I 
told him I had agreed to pay for them. At the same 
time he gave me 1052. in bank-notes as my own 
commission.’ 

In the face of this confession the ‘ Times ’ of course 
withdrew the facsimile letter, 1 and the Commission 
found that it was ‘ a forgery.’ The last scene in this 
squalid drama was enacted on March 5. A warrant 
had been issued for Pigott’s arrest on the charge of 
perjury. The police tracked him to an hotel in Madrid. 
‘ Wait,’ he said to the officers who showed him the 
warrant, ‘ until I go to my room for some things I 
want.’ The officers waited. The report of a pistol 
was heard, there was a rush to Pigott’s room, and the 
wretched man was found on the floor with a bullet 
through his brain. He had died by his own hand.* 
So ended the elaborate plot to destroy the Irish leader. 

Some idea of the effect produced by the Pigott 
incident may bo gathered from tho following extracts 
from the diary of the lato Mrs. Sydney Buxton, which 
I am pennitted to publish: 

1 All loiters were withdrawn. 

9 Dr. Maguire, who had been summoned to give evidence for the 
Times, died suddenly in Jjondon. 
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‘ 1'Vbrimry 'it, Jhmu: Katun t'lacr. 

' A very exciting week. I spent Thursday and 
Friday, ‘dint and *22ud, at the Purnell Commission, 
hearing Pigott examined and coming in for the whole 
cd his cross-examination hy Sir C. Russell. There 
wan only one and a quarter hour# of thin on Thursday 
afternoon, hut it wan the turn of the tide. It was the 
moat exciting time I ever spent. In the end we 
name away simply astonished that a fellow-creature 
could be such a liar as Pigott. It was very funny, too; 
but I could not help thinking of Becky Sharp’s “ It’s 
so easy to be virtuous on 5,000 1. a year; ” and to sett 
that old man standing there, with everybody’s hand 
against him, driven into a corner at last, after all his 
turns and twists, was somewhat pathetic. 

‘ Of course, it is a tremendous triumph for the 
Home Rulers. I am a Unionist, and I feel this is a 
blow for Unionism.’ 


1 aiuli l>Vbruary. 

1 There will he a great feeling that Mr. Parnell has 
been the victim of a conspiracy, as in the case of the 
letters he certainly has; and people won’t stop to ask 
which facts an* affected hy the Pigott revelations.’ 

’ Sunday, 3rd March, tsstl : London. 

* Another week of excitement about Pigott. On 
Tuesday the Commission re-assembled, and it was found 
ho had bolted -leaving the “Times" to withdraw the 
letters and to make what is called an “apology." . . 

On March 19 Parnell dined at Mr. Buxton’s and 
met Mr. Gladstone. Mrs. Buxton writes: 
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‘ Sunday, 19th of March. 

‘ A most exciting evening. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
dined here, and Mr. Parnell. After dinner Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and Air. Parnell had a long talk. Mr. Gladstone 
of course assumed that Air. Parnell knew all about the 
ancient history of Ireland, and when he said : “ That 
occurred, you will remember, in ’41,” Mr. Parnell 
looked as if ho didn’t know what century, and didn’t 
the least care. 

‘I thought Mr. Parnell most fascinating. He is 
very tall, grave, and quiet; rather amusing, in a 
serious, dry way, and—though he gives one the impres¬ 
sion of being very reserved and perfectly impassive— 
perfectly willing to talk over everybody and everything. 
I had thought it would be uphill work finding subjects 
of conversation, as I imagined we could not discuss 
the Commission or mention “ Parnollism and Crime,” 
and T thought 1 should run dry over the Avondale mine. 
But before 1 knew whore 1 was wo were deep in Pigott, 
and he was tolling me all about the interview at 
Labouchore’s, where Parnell, Labouchoro, and Lewis 
met Pigott. “ Labouchoro said to Pigott: ‘ I suppose 
you wanted to take the “Times” in’?’ and Pigott 
seemed to agree. But all of a sudden, turning to 
Parnell, ho said, ‘ What should you say if I brought out 
a man who would swear to having had the letters 
in his possession and having sold them to me ? ’ 
Parnell answered : ‘ Mr. Pigott, you will hardly find 
another such a scoundrel as yourself in the world.’ ” 

‘ Mr. Parnell told mo that all through Pigott’s 
examination-in-ehiof he almost despaired of being able 
to prove the forgeries—Pigott’s story seemed so well 
composed, and he himself so calm and collected. We 
talked a little about Home Buie and the future of Ire- 
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land—my t'niouism g« tvary shaky and about the 
prison question too.' 

I shall now turn to a comical aspect of the case. 
We ha vo seen that Mr. 1’. >1. Sheridan was a Land 
League organiser. He was suspected of getting up 
outrages in the West when Parnell was in Kilmaiuhani, 
and generally, outside Land League circles, he hore this 
reputation of a ‘ desperate character.’ 

At the time of the Commission he was settled in 
America, the proud possessor of 'two ranches and three 
thousand sheep.’ Tin* * Times ’ was told that Sheridan 
could make ‘ terrible revelations,’ eclipse I'igott, and 
blow the whole Irish parliamentary gang to pieces. 
That journal sent an agent, Mr. Kirby, to America to 
see and sound Sheridan. 

Between the 'Times’ agent in America and the 
‘Times’ lawyer in London a number of telegrams 
(ehielly) in cypher passed. These telegrams fell into 
the hands of the Irish Nationalists. I am not per¬ 
mitted to tell the dramatie story of how the wires were 
‘tapped,’ how the key to the cypher was discovered, and 
how the secrets of the ' Times ’ became known to the 
liunt whose destruction the ‘ Times ’ was compassing; 
hut 1 hold copies of the telegrams, and shall set them 
out. 

The first telegram, not in cypher, is from Kirby to 
Mr. Beanies, and runs as follows : 

• Itttli November, *kh, Montiivlxtit, Colo. 

' To Assert, London: 

* Can purchase rancho and sheep. Particulars from 
Pueblo to-morrow.’ 

Mr. Kirby was, of course, a very shrewd gentleman, 
and his open telegram was, ho says, merely sent as a 
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blind. The next telegram meant business, and was in 
cypher: 

‘ 19th November, ’88, Pueblo, Colo. 

* To Assert, London : 

'Message yesterday intended to mislead operators 
and others. 3 lave boon with Sheridan three days. He 
will give whole history o£ Land League that will con¬ 
vict if I buy his two ranches and 3,000 sheep, price 
25,000Z. Beply Chicago, Monday, Mohawk.’ 

It must be confessed that Sheridan put a very high 
price on the value of his services—25,OOOZ., which, no 
doubt, he regarded as a mens flyblow to the ‘ Times.’ 
The ‘ Times ’ did not reply immediately. 

On December 11 Mr. Kirby wanted money, and he 
wired to Mr. Soames : 

4 Chicago : 11th December, ’88. 

* Cubic two hundred poundn. Must return/ 

Next day Mr, Seamen wired; 

4 12th December; London. 

‘ To Kirby, Mohawk, Chicago: 

‘ Court adjourns for five weeks. Como homo at 
once. I must discuss matters personally with you. 
Money sent to Brown Brothers, New York. Reply 
when sail.--A ssbiit.’ 

The next telegram is also from Mr. Soamos : 

1 24 December, ’88: London. 

' To Kirby, Chicago: 

' Never allow draft to be drawn on mo. Cannot 
accept yours. Have cabled two hundred and fifty, 
Bank of Montreal. When will you sail A-Assurt.’ 

Kirby then returned to London, but set <Jut to 
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America again in the spring of IKK*.). On April ;l he 
wired to Mr. Seamen : 

* ;iril April, : PupMii, 

4 To Assort, London : 

* Bheridun has wired to moot him Monttwistit, 
Tuesday morning. Lravo to-night, Cabin to-iuorrow 

night. . Tax.* 

Not in cypher. 

In tho noxt ttdognim Kirhv brnmnw (Vnarmn in 

f r *■ 

Iuh language. 

* tth Ajnil, *H3 : Al«ltnn-«i. 

‘ To Assert, London: 

‘ Vcui, Vitli, Viti. Will cabin early to-momnv 
Pueblo. Koturning there.“T ax,’ 

On tho morrow he cabled dramatically : 

* <1 April, 'nil PupMu. 

* To Assert, London : 

1 Bheridan met me yesterday, train Moulevista; 
drove to ranch . . . 1 ; said his offer to go to London 
and give evidence for *20,000/. caused ('Iitn-mt-duel to 
sentence him to death. Two parties of the Clan were 
ordered to carry out sentence of the Kxeeutive. A 
member warned him. His life is sought; hence ho 
threatens ho will now go to London and prove the 
“Times” justification. His life is in hourly jeopardy 
hero, two men have been on his track, and he 1ms 
become desperate and determined to be revenged. He 
sticks to his terms and price, but demands immediate 
action, as his death has been ordered. He will go with 
me aftor twelfth if he is not killed, and justify the 
“ Times,” but demands proof of amount being at my 
command. Agree upon 10,000/., which is to go to his 
1 I omit words the meaning of whieh is not Intelligible. 
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family if he is killed before his evidence is given; 
papers for ranch and stock to be completed ; the balance 
to bo paid to order after Commission justifies the 
“ Times.” lie has all documents to implicate Parnell, 
Dillon, and others. lie is desperate and determined. 
He showed mo documents connecting Parnell and 
Dillon with himself. If you want me to take him over, 
you must amend your cvidonce in court after reading 
my report as to his refusing any sum to go over to 
make his life more safe here. If I am to carry it 
through, place the net amount named to my credit 
Montreal Bank, Chicago, 500Z. moro for contingencies, 
and I will have it transferred on notice. If you don’t 
accept he will leave at once for fresh clime, to save his 
life if he can. He will on the stand and otherwise 
prove the Parnell letter, and his and others’ com¬ 
plicity. Direct reply here to-morrow, Saturday, Colonel 
Springs. -Tax.’ 

On April 8 tho “ Times ’’ replied : 


‘ To Tax, Pueblo: 

‘ Cannot make out part of cable as to tonus he 
wants. Bepeat.' 


Then the telegrams run on : 

' Kirby to Soamca 
‘ Immediate reply most important.’ 


‘ 23 April. 


1 Soames to Kirby 

• Am Bonding you by Saturday’s mail, 
you use and address.’ 


* 2nd May. 
Cable namo 
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‘ Sttttmt'H to Kirby 

* June 19. 

1 Has ho satisfied you an to value of his evidence 
and existence of confirmatory documents ? Reply and I 
will then cable definitely. Are you satisfied he is acting 
straight and will go on hoard with you ? ’ 

‘ Kirby to ftoamea 

* 30 th June. 

• Satisfied he will go, as determined to revenge those 
who ordered his death. Believe he possesses full 
testimony.* 

* Swtmex to Kirby [part in cypher] 

* 93nd June, *89; London. 

‘ Do not l>elieve in his threat to bolt, nor can wo 
plaee ourselves entirely in his hands. If risk so great 
between leaving and ship, it is all the more necessary 
he should not have documents on him. If he will show 
you documents, you are satisfied of their value as 
evidence, and he will hand them over when transfer 
made and money paid, you may dispense with written 
statements till he is on ship. If ho will not agree to 
this it means he intends to sell us. Too late to cable 
money to-day. He gives no reason why he cannot do 
as asked.' 

* Kirby to Soamex 

* S July* *fti* 

* Refuses anything in writing until safe away. 
Swears can and will give evidence to inculpate leaders. 
Won’t sell us, as he wants to go and expose leaders 
who have condemned him. Has shown me documents 
in bulk, and has every letter as to League and dynamite. 
Won’t go into details till on ship,’ 
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‘ Soames to Kirby 

‘ 2 July, ’89. 

‘He must satisfy you that he has a number of 
documents genuine and of value. For all we know, 
those shown in hulk may he of no importance whatever. 
His danger is all the more reason why he should satisfy 
us if he means to go straight. Money deposited and 
ready to be cabled at moment’s notice.’ 

‘ Kirby to Soames 

‘ 10th July, ’89. 

‘ Have only his word that documents in bundle are 
from members and loaders, implicating all with League 
and outrage. "Won’t show me documents till on ship, 
as his name got in Press before. Think go straight 
to secure family, as home broken up; life in danger, 
and wants revenge on leaders who condemn him. 
But for that would not split.’ 

Those telegrams, as I have said, fell into tho hands 
of the Nationalists. An agent was sent at once to 
Now York to see Sheridan. The agent arrived late 
one night on tho ranch, having ridden I know not how 
many miles on horseback from the nearest railway 
station. Ho found Sheridan and Kirby discussing the 
‘ Times ’ and tho Bpocial Commission over a bottle of 
whisky. lie called Sheridan aside. ‘ What’s all this 
about ? ’ ho asked. ‘ Tho wires have been tapped, we 
know everything. What’s your game ? ’ ‘ What’s my 

game?’ said Sheridan. ‘ Why, I want the “Times” 
to buy my ranch and give mo 25,000Z. If I get the 
money, the “ Times ” may whistle for my evidence. I 
have nothing to say, and nothing to givo.’ 

The audacity of tho proposal sent tho agent into a 
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roar of laughter, and Sheridan joined in the merriment. 
Tho former was away betimes in the morning, and in 
a few days Parnell, sitting in tho Commission court, 
learned that Sheridan wan Lading Mr. Hisuites, 

‘Once bit, twice shy;' the • Times ‘ had had its 
lesson. It did not buy Mr. Sheridans much, that 
gentleman did not come to London, and he in, no fur 
tvs 1 know, still enjoying a pastoral life in the Far 
West. 

On Tuesday, April d *, Purnell himself went into 
the box. He was subjected to a long and wearisome 
cross-examination, in the course of which he made but 
one slip though a stupid and unaccountable slip. 
He said that, with tilts object of misleading the House 
of Commons, ho had stated on .January 7, |mhi, that 
secret societies had then ceased to exist in Ireland. 
It turned out, on reference to * Hansard," that Parnell 
on this occasion was referring only to the Ribbon 
Societies, and that his statement was true. 1 Next 
morning I sat by him in court when the matter was 
put right. 1 Why did you sav it ? ' I asked. * Well,’ ho 
answered quite coolly, ‘ l was not so had as 1 thought. 
It turns out after all that 1 was not misleading the 
House. 1 said what was true.' 

‘I went,’ says Mrs. Sydney Buxton, * to hear Mr. 
Parnell examined before the ('onmimsion. ! was dis¬ 
appointed in Mr. Parnell in one way 1 thought 

* 1 At to th© Migspfttfan that erlititt wan mrnmt % **en»t nootatlo*, 
acting in antagonium to tint lm%4 fj#figit# ( Mr, Partudl, mt Jufttnur? 7, 

10S1* stated in III® ffotittn of Common* Hint *w?r»t utmitdto* had inttit 

otawd to siiit In Ireland* Mr. ihurmril mm tttott aJItitlitti? to mmm% 
soeletfta other than that of tit# l%ftlajt eonupirftey, and In mm judgmtnt 
Mr* Famuli mm uourat* mhm \m made that •t»t«itii»iit** 

of Special 0cmmff»imf, p. 07# 
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him too discursive. Ilis long explanations give the 
effect of evasiveness; but I suppose he wants to put 
them on record. He evidently makes a very good im¬ 
pression on Mr. Justice Hannon, and they arc continu¬ 
ally beaming on one another. “ If you arc fatigued, 
Mr. Parnell, pray bo seated,” says Mr. Justice 
Hannen. “I thank your lordship, not at all,” says 
Parnell. All the same, he looks ghastly ill and very 
nervous. The Attorney-General loses his temper. It is 
“Attend to me, sir,” “ Answer my questions, sir,” the 
whole time, while Parnell bows, with a grave courtesy 
which never seems to desert him. Sometimes they are 
all talking at once, while Parnell calmly proceeds with 
his line of argument. He scores off the Attorney- 
General all round, which makes it a trifle ridiculous 
when he is eontifmally admonished to “Bring your 
mind to bear on this question, sir.” The only admis¬ 
sion got out of him yet is that, when in 1881 he said 
that “ secret societies had ceased to exist in Ireland,” 
ho intended to mislead the House of Commons. Very 
shocking, of course; but I should like to see the 
Unionists cross-examined on oath as to their intentions, 
when they say that the power of tho agitator is at an 
end in Ireland, and things of that description. More¬ 
over, when one remembers tho tremendous accusations 
brought against Mr. Parnoll, a single instance of an 
attempt to mislead tho House of Commons doesn’t 
seem much to havo proved ! ’ 

Mr. Cunynghamo was one day examining a large 
box full of letters written to Parnoll. Parnoll entered 
tho room at the Law Courts while tho Secretary was 
engaged in this work. ‘ Havo you found anything 
incriminatory ? ’ ho asked. ‘ Well,’ answered Mr. 
Cunynghame, ‘ the only letter I havo found up to the 
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present which can he said to have any kind of political 
allusion in it is a letter from you to your sister contain¬ 
in'' this sentence : " l hear \ou have painted my room 
preen; please change the colour.” ‘ 

Though the (‘oinmission still dropped its weary 
length along, almost all interest in its proceedings ceased 
with the Pigott incident, and ultimately the incrimin¬ 
ated members anti their counsel retired from tin? court. 

The decisive battle bail been fought over the forged 
letters, and Parnell was triumphant. Nationalists and 
I liberals turned the defeat of the ‘'rimes’ to good 
account. In Parliament and out of Parliament, Print¬ 
ing House Square was denounced, and the (loverument 
wore held responsible for the indiscretion of their chief 
organ in the Press. 

One night Mr. Laboucherc asked in the House: 

‘ Do any honourable members now think that the 
letters were genuine? ‘ and there were murmurs which 
seemed to suggest that sumo of the occupants of the 
Tory benches did. Purnell sprang instantly to his 
feet, and in imperious tones said : * Hir, I have risen 
for the purpose of asking this question of the lion, 
gentlemen opposite. Is there any one of them who 
will get up in his place, or, sitting in his place, by a 
shake of his head, or a nod, or«a word, will venture 
to say that he lielieves that there is any doubt what¬ 
ever as to the forgery of these letters, which have 
been alleged to have been signed by me ? ’ 

This question, asked with an air of dignity, hauteur, 
and kingliness, produced a deep impression upon the 
House. The Lilxirals cheered again and again, and 
the Tories sank into profound silence. 

On March 8 there was a dinner of the * Eighty 
Club ’ at Willis’s Booms. The late Hir Frank Lock- 
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wood presided. Lord Spencer, Lord Rosebery, and 
Parnell were present. The Irish leader received a 
perfect ovation, and when he and Lord Spencer shook 
hands across Lord Rosebery there was an extraordinary 
scene of excitement and enthusiasm. ‘ That was the 
first time I had met Parnell since his entrance into 
public life,’ says Lord Spencer, 'and then there was 
what Lord Rosebery called “ the historic handshake ” 
between him and me.’ 

‘ It was a wonderful scene,’ said one who was 
present. ‘ But what struck me most was Parnell’s 
indifference to all that went on around him. . He did 
not appear to be in the least moved by the warmth of his 
reception. He could not have had a more sympathetic 
audience, but he seemed not to care whether he was in 
touch with us or not. The man has no heart, I thought. 
But he made a speech which I have never forgotten. 
It was courageous and statesmanlike, and summed up 
the situation with incisive accuracy.’ 

Parnell, who on rising was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers, the audience springing to their feet and 
waving their napkins over their heads, said : 

* There is only one way in which you can govern Ire¬ 
land within the constitution, and that is by allowing her 
to govern herself in all those matters which cannot inter¬ 
fere with the greatness and well-being of the Empire of 
which she forms a part. I admit there is another way. 
That is a way that has not been tried yet. . . . There 
is a way in which you might obtain at all events some 
present success in the government of Ireland. It is. 
not Mr. Balfour’s bastard plan of a semi-constitutional, 
a semi-coercive method. You might find among your¬ 
selves some great Englishman, or Scotchman, who 
would go over to Ireland—her parliamentary repre- 
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sentation having been taken away from her and 
would do justice to her people notwithstanding the 
complaints of Irish landlordism. Such a man might 
he found who, on the one hand, would oppose a atom 
front to the inciters of revolution or outrage, and on 
the other hand would cheek the exorbitant demands of 
the governing classes in that country, and perhaps the 
result might be successful. But it would have to he a 
method outside the constitution, both on the one side 
and on the other. Your Irish Governor would have to 
have full power to check the evil-doer, whether the 
evil-doer were a lord or a peasant; whether the male¬ 
factor hailed from Westminster or New York, the 
power should be equally exercised and constantly 
maintained. In that way, perhaps, as I have said, 
you might govern Ireland for a season. That, in my 
judgment, from the first time when I entered political 
life, appeared to me to Iks the only alternative to the 
concession to Ireland of full power over her own 
domestic interests and her future. In one way only, I 
also saw, could the power and influence of a constitu¬ 
tional party he banded together within the limits of 
the law ; by acting on those principles laid down by 
Lucas and Gavan Duffy in 1 H;V2, that they should hold 
themselves aloof from all English political parties and 
combinations, that they should refuse place and office 
for themselves or for their friends or their relations, 
and that the Irish constituencies should refuse to 
return any member who was a traitor to those 
pledges.’ 

In July Parnell was presented with the freedom 
of the city of Edinburgh, and made what Fenians 
called a ‘disgustingly moderate’ speech. He said: 
‘ In what way could Ireland, supposing she wished to 
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injure you, be more powerful to effect injury to your 
Imperial interests than she is at present? If you 
concede to her people the power to work out their 
own future, to make themselves happy and prosperous, 
how do you make yourselves weaker to withstand 
wrongdoing against yourselves ? Will not your 
physical capacity he the same as it is now? Will 
you not still have your troops in the country? Will 
you not still have all the power of the .Empire ? . . . 
In what way do wo make you weaker ? In what way 
shall we be stronger to injure you ? What soldiers 
shall wo have? What armed policemen shall we have? 
What cannon shall we have? What single means 
shall we have, beyond the constitution, that we have 
not now, to work you injury? ’ 1 

On November 22 the Special Oommission held its 
last sitting; on February 111, 1M)0, the report was 
made. 

On that evening Parnell and Mr. Cunynghamo had 
the following conversation in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons. 

Parnell. ‘ Can you tell me some of the conclu¬ 
sions ? ’ 

Mr. Cunynghavie. ‘Well, 1 think I might do this 
provided it is understood they are for your own ear only, 
and that you will not quote me.’ 


1 The proposal to present Parnell with the freedom of Edinburgh led 
to much controversy in that city. The vote wan challenged three times 
in the Council, but wan finally carried by a majority of 22, the whole 
Council numbering 41 members. Afterwards there was a plebiscite of 
the inhabitants, the question submitted being: ‘ Do you wish Mr. Parnell 
to receive the honour of the freedom of the city of Edinburgh ? ’ 21,014 
replies were received, of which 17,HIS war© in the negative and 2,201 in 
the affirmative. Thus Parnell received the freedom of the city, though 
according to the plebiscite there was a majority of tine citizens against 
it .—Annual Itegi$to% IBBiJ, p. 161. 
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Parnell. ' What do they find about mo, us regards 
crime ? ‘ 

Mr. Cunynghatne. * Practically a complete acquittal 
on all crime for you; Phunix Park murders and tlm 
rust.' 

Punirll. ‘ What about boycotting?’ 

Mr. Cunynghame. ' They givo it us hot as they 
can to you on that.’ 

Panirll. ‘ And how about separation ? What do 
they nay about mu ? ’ 

Mr. Cunynghame. ‘ 'I’hat no (mu on earth can 
say what your views arts and I think it is not far 
wrong.' 

Parnell. ‘ What about Davitt ? ’ 

Mr. Cunynghatm. 'They givo it to him pretty 
woll, except that thoy say he denounced crime honestly. 
You will bo in opposition to him some day.' 

Pa null. * f am not in opposition to him ’ (very 
quickly). 

Mr. Cunynghame, ' Ah! but I meant if a change 
took place.' 

Parnell. ' Oh, in a Home Rubs Parliament that 
is possible, but he will find Ireland a very bad place for 
advocating socialistic schemes.' 

Mr. ('anynghame. ' Yes; that is what I meant.* 

Parnell. * What about the others ? ’ 

Mr. Cunynghame. ' They find several others guilty 
of entering tliu movement with a view to separation, but 
that the Land League movement does not necessarily 
involve being a complete separatist movement. As to 
crime, they say that no one plotted it, but that inflam¬ 
matory speeches and actions wore continued notwith¬ 
standing the results of them in producing crime were 
known.’ 
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Parnell. ‘Well, really, between ourselves, I think 
it is just about what I should have said myself.’ 

So far as what may be called the personal issue 
between .Parnell and the ‘Times’ was concerned, the 
Commissioners gave judgment for Parnell on every 
point. The forged letters, of course, went by the board. 
But theni wen! three, other specific charges against the 
Irish loader which the Commissioners emphatically 
dismissed. 

‘ Then! remain,’ says the report, ‘ three specific 
charges against Mr. Parnell, namely : 

‘ (a) That at the time of the Kilmainham negotia¬ 
tions Mr. 1'arnell knew that Sheridan and Boyton had 
been organising outrage, and therefore, wished to use 
them to put down outrage. 

‘We find that this charge has not been proved. 

‘ (b) That Mr. Parnell was intimate with the leading 
luvinciblos, that lit! probably learned from them what 
they were about when he was released on parole in 
April and that he recognised the Phoenix Park 

murders as their handiwork. 

‘ Wo find that there is no foundation for this charge. 
Wo have already stated that the Invincibles were not a 
branch of the Land League. 

‘ (e) That Mr. Parnell, on .January 23, 1883, by an 
opportune remittance, enabled F. Byrne to escape from 
justice to Franco. 

‘We find that Mr. Parnell did not make any remit¬ 
tance to enable 1C Byrne to escape from justice.’ 

Ho far as the. issue! between the. ‘ Times ’ and the 
Irish members generally is concerned, I have thought 
it right to set out tins ‘conclusions’ of the. Com¬ 
missioners in an Appendix. On reference to these 
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' conclusions ’ the reader will was that in some instances 
tilts (’ommissioners found for the 1 Times,’ in others for 
the Irish members. 1 

In line, Parnell had weathered tins storm. But 
the gleams of sunshine which once more fell upon his 
path were dimmed by the shadow of coming disaster. 

1 Agqwntlix. Tiw iiwli4crlli«tl it* mwt Um expiities cif the Irish 

members mm 4*4,000/. 'Annual Itegwter, IBWh p. 74. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A NEW TttOUBLE 

Pabneel’s career, from his entrance into public life in 
1875 until the beginning of 1890, had been almost an 
unbroken record of success. Ho had silenced faction, 
quelled dissensions, put down rivalries, reconciled 
opposing forces, combined Constitutionalists and Revo¬ 
lutionists, healed the ancient feud between Church and 
Fenians, and organised and disciplined the most 
formidable parliamentary army that a statesman ever 
led—in a word, he had united the Irish race all the 
world over, and placed himself at the head, not merely 
of a party, but of a nation. He had defeated almost 
all his enemies in detail. Forster had been crushed, 
the Pope repulsed, Mr, Gladstone conquered, the 
‘ Times ’ overthrown, the Tories shaken, the Liberals 
scattered or subdued. No man, no party, no force 
which had come into conflict with him escaped 
unscathed. 

It even looked as if the reverse of 1880 would bo 
immediately wiped out, and that England, under the 
magic of Mr. Gladstone's influence, would at length 
grant the uttermost demands of the Irish loader. 1 In 

1 At the General Election the Government majority was 114. It had 
steadily been sinking year by year, since in 1807 it was 100 ; in 1888 it 
was 88; in 1880 it was 70 ; in 1800 it was 70 (Pall Mall Gazette , June 
*27, 1888, and Anmwl Heyhier, 1800, p. 40), 
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the opening days of 1890 he had, indeed, reached the 
highest pinnacle of his fame ; he seemed to he invincible. 
Yet he was standing on a mine, and while the air still 
rang with the rejoicing which hailed his latest triumph 
the train was fired, his doom was stalled. 

On December 2-1, 1H80, Captain O'Shea filed a 
petition for divorce on tint grounds of his wife's 
adultery with Parnell. I repeat that I do not think it 
is my duty to enter into the details of this unfortunate 
suit. Mrs. Charles Stewart Parnell and her children 
are still alive. I must consider her and them. I shall 
not dwell on a subject full of sorrow and pain to both. 
The diary of a good and brave Hnglishwoman lies 
before mo. She had met Parnell, and. like so many 
others, had fallen under the spell of Ids wonderful 
personality. The proceedings in the Divorce Court 
shocked and scandalised her; yet with her feelings of 
regret and pain were mingled the recollections of 
Parnell's public services, and of the trials and persecu¬ 
tions which he had home for his country's sake. On 
October 7, lHU I, when the news of Ids death was 
flashed throughout tins land, sorrow for his tragic fate 
overshadowed every other thought, ami sin* closed bet* 
diary that day with the simple words; ‘ We mean 
to forget all the last year. I shall always think 
of him as a fine man, and be proud to have known 
him.' 

With these words X shall pass lightly over tins 
proceedings in the Divorce Court, and consider only 
their effect on the public life of Parnell. 

In December he was served with a copy of the 
petition in * O’Shea v. O’Shea and Parnell.’ 

‘I saw him at Mr. Lewis’s,' says the gentleman 
who acted for Captain O’Shea. * On coming into 
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tho room I found him sitting on tlio lounge. “ Mr. 
Parnell, I think," 1 said. “ Yes,” he said, with the air of 
quiet unconcern which surprised mo. Then, stretching 
out his hands, he added: “ I think you have got some 
papers for me.” 1 replied, “Yes,” and put the papers 
in his hand. “ There, Mr. Lewis,” he said, flinging 
the papers carelessly on the table. “ Now,” he said, 
turning to me, “ is there anything else ? ” I said 
“ No,” and withdrew. I was astonished at his coolness. 
Hero was an affair of the greatest gravity, something 
to frighten any man™above all, a man in public life. 
But ho tossed the papers on the table as if it were 
some trumpery business not worth his personal atten¬ 
tion. lie was polite and courteous, but when he asked 
mo if there were “ anything else ” the plain meaning of 
his words was : “ Now got out.” ’ 

The session of l H00 was hopelessly dull. People 
wore looking forward to the General Election, and 
troubled themselves little about the proceedings in the 
House of Commons. Public interest centred chiefly 
in Parnell. In the first months of tho year the report 
of the Hpecial Commission attracted general attention. 
It was debated in Parliament, discussed in tho country, 
talked about everywhere. Thon interest in the subject 
flagged. But Parnell was still tho central figure in 
the public mind. People had no sooner ceased to talk 
and think about tho Special Commission than they 
began to talk and think about tho ‘ O’Shea divorce 
case.’ 

In the autumn I met an Irish member, who asked: 
• What do you think will bo tho upshot of the divorce 
case V ’ I said : ‘ I do not know. What will you 
Irish members do, suppose it turns out badly ? ’ He 
answered : ‘ What will we do ? Why, of course stick 
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to Parnell. What do you think would make us give 
him up?’ In justice to this member I must say ho 
did wtick to Piimoll to tho end. 

Homo weeks later I mot a distinguished member of 
tho Liberal party. Ho said: 4 What will happen if 
tho divorce proceeding!* end, which in not unlikely, 
unfavourably to Parnell ? ’ I replied : 4 l fancy tho 
IriKh members will Ktick to him whatever happens, 
however it ends.* Ho said: ‘ Yok, that is likely; but 
what will tho Irish people doV* I replied: 4 Oh, tho 
Irish people will stand by him if there is no division 
among the members, you may be quite sure of that.* 
Ho said: 4 1 think that is likely enough.* 4 Hut,’ ho 
added, 4 what will the Church do ? There is tho diffi¬ 
culty,* I said : 4 Yes, if the people stand by Parnell I 
think tho Church will be placed in a very difficult 
position. Tho bishops may find themselves obliged to 
withdraw for a time from tho movement. That, I 
think, would ho a preferable course, and a more likely 
course, than to fight the people. 4 4 Well,* my friend 
replied, 4 it may be so. 1 do not know ; but there will 
bo many difficulties in tho case.’ I then said: 4 What 
will you do V ’ 4 If you moan mo personally,* ho an¬ 

swered, 4 1 will do nothing. It does not concern mo.’ 
I said: ‘What will tho Liberal party do V ’ Ho 
answered: 4 1 do not really see what affair it is of 
tho Liberal party. It is a matter for you Irish.’ 
4 Well, then,’ I replied, 4 if that bo so, if you do 
nothing on this side, Parnell is safe.* And so our talk 
endod. 

On Saturday, November 16, tho trial began. Thom 
was no defence, and on Monday tho 17th tho court 
granted a decree nisi for the separation of Captain and 
Mrs. O’Shea. 
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It is needless to say that the Tory leaders and 
the Tory Press, still wincing under the Pigott expose, 
eagerly seized the new weapon so opportunely placed 
in their hands for the destruction of the man whom 
they hated and feared. Tho ‘ Times ’ was now to have 
its revenge*. 

But how was tho news received in Irish and Liberal 
political circles ? 

I shall let Irish and Liberal politicians themselves 
answer this question. 

On Tuesday, November IB, there was a meeting of 
the National League in Dublin. Mr. John Eedmond 
presided ; he was supported by Mr. Kwift MacNeill, 
M.P., Mr. Donal Sullivan, M.P., Mr. Leahy, M.P., 
Mr. Clancy, M.P., Mr. Leamy, M.P., Mr. W. ltedmond, 
M.P., Dr. Kenny, M.P., and other prominent politicians. 
A resolution pledging the meeting to stand by Parnell, 
despite the proceedings in the Divorce Court, was 
carried by acclamation. Mr. Swift MacNeill and Mr. 
Donal Sullivan gave expression to the general opinion 
in the following words : 

Mr. Swift MacNeill: ‘ Tho first thing I desire to 
say is to express from the depths of my heart my 
unswerving affection and allegiance to Mr. Parnell. 
God forbid that he who led us in time of difficulty 
should bo deserted by us in cloudy and dark days. I 
esteemed it as a great honour and privilege to stand 
beside Mr. Parnell when ho made his first speech, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, and I know no higher 
honour than to stand by Mr. Parnell whon he makes 
his first speech in tho Parliament in Collogo Green.’ 

Mr. Donal Sullivan: ‘I cannot allow the oppor¬ 
tunity to pass without expressing my confidence in 
tho leader of the Irish parliamentary party. I have 
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recently romt' from u visit to my constituents in (’utility 
Westmeath, uiul 1 can say that both in tin: north and 
south of tho county the desire of the people is that, 
come weal or woe, as loti}' as l have the honour to 
represent Westmeath, 1 shall tight by the side of our 
great hauler, and shall never falter in his ranks.’ 

On the same day the following paragraph appeared 
in the London letter of the ' Freeman's Journal.’ 

* I have direct authority for stating that Mr. Parnell 
has not the remotes! intention of abandoning, either 
permanently or temporarily, his position or his duties as 
leader of the Irish parliamentary party. This may ho 
implicitly accepted as Mr. Parnell's firm resolution, and 
perhaps by learning it in time tlm Pigottist Press may 
ini spared the humiliation of indulging in a prolonged 
outburst of useless vilification. In arriving at this 
determination, 1 need not say that Mr, Parnell is 
actuated exclusively by a sense of his responsibility to 
the Irish people, by whose suflrages he holds his public 
position, and who alone have the power or the right to 
influence his public action. The wild, unscrupulous, 
and insincere shrieking* of the Pigottists on the plat¬ 
form and in the Press can and will do nothing to alter 
Mr. Parnell's resolve.’ 

On Wednesday, the HUh, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., and Mr. John Dillon, M.P. 
(who had some time previously been sent with Mr. 
Barrington and Mr. T. D, Bullivan to America as 
delegates to raise funds for the national cause), were 
interviewed, and all three strongly declared their un¬ 
faltering allegiance to the Chief, 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor. ‘ It is for the Irish alone to 
choose their leader, and, liesides, all English statesmen 
acknowledge that Mr. Parnell is the greatest purlin- 
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mentary leader that the Irish ever had. His disappear¬ 
ance from that post would create dismay among the 
Nationalists.’ 

Mr. William O'Brien. ‘ Speaking as an individual, 

I will stand firmly by Parnell, and there is no reason 
why I should not.’ 

Mr. Dillon. ‘ I can see nothing in what has occurred 
to alter the leadership of the Irish party in the House 
of Commons. A change would be a disaster.’ 

‘ Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, and I,’ says Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan, ‘having journeyed from Boston, arrived at 
Buffalo and put up at Hotel Iroquois. Scarcely had we 
got inside the precincts when a number of reporters were 
upon us, pencil and paper in hand, to ascertain out: 
views of the Parnell crisis. None of us had any wish 
to he interviewed on that painful subject, hut it would 
have been unwise to meet those Press representatives 
with a blank refusal. In reply to their inquiries, Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien expressed themselves strongly 
in favour of a continuance of Mr. Parnell’s leadership. 
The question was then put to me. My reply was that 
my colleagues had spoken for themselves, and for my 
part I preferred to say nothing on tho subject at present. 
The pressmen then left. Shortly afterwards a message 
was brought to mo that Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
wishod to see me in a sitting-room upstairs. Thither 
I wont, and saw before me those two gentlemen with 
very grave faces and evidently in much mental trouble. 
They soon informed me that by my conduct in not 
allowing their opinions to be taken as mine also I had 
in all likelihood done a terrific injury to tho Irish 
national cause. It is needless to say that tho more 
eloquent gentleman of tho two on this topic was Mr. 
O’Brien. Tho responsibility I had incurred, they said, 
VOL. n. it 
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was tremendous. I had lid those sharp American 
pressmen see that I was not entirely of one mind with 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien ; it was splendid copy for 
them, just the, sort of thiny they wanted evidence of 
disunion among the delegates. " Oh, they fished for it, 
they fished for it,” said Mr. O’Brien, “ and they not it.’’' 

On the same day, November 19, Mr. Labouehere 
declared boldly for Parnell. Writing in * Truth,’ the 
brilliant Jhtdieal journalist said: ‘It is not for the 
English to decide who the Irish loader is to he. This 
concerns the Irish alone. My advice, if I might take 
the liberty to tender it, to Mr. Parnell is that he should 
not bo diverted from the task he has set himself, to 
free his people, by anything that has occurred or may 
occur. When Parliament meets 1 trust that he will 
las in his seat, and that, utterly ignoring the vilifications 
and abuse of those who before tried to crush him under 
false charges, he will devote himself with singleness of 
purpose to his patriot ic tasks.* 

On Thursday, November 20, there was a great 
meeting of Irish Nationalists and Liberals in the 
Leinster Hall, Dublin. 

1 Ilealy,' says Mr, William Itedmond, ‘was at the 
lime ill. Kenny, Jack, and I went to see him, and to 
have a talk about the coming meeting. “ Have any 
resolutions been prepared" he asked. We said, “ No.” 
'* Then," says he, “ give me a sheet of paper and 1 will 
write them. We’ll teach these d~— <1 Nonconformists 
to mind their own business," and he wrote the resolu¬ 
tions there and then, lie next said: “ Wire for 
Justin," and we wired.’ Mr. Healy, despite his in¬ 
disposition, attended the Leinster Hall meeting, which 
was a large and representative gathering of Nationalist 
members. At the commencement of the proceedings 
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tho following cable from the American delegates was 
road. 

‘ Wo stand firmly by tho leadership of the man who 
has brought the Irish people through unparalleled 
difficulties and dangers, from servitude and despair to 
tho very threshold of emancipation, with a genius, 
courage, and success unequalled in our history. We do 
so, not only on tho ground of gratitude for those 
imperishable services in the past, but in tho profound 
conviction that Parnell's statesmanship and matchless 
qualities as a leader are essential to the safety of our 
cause.’ 

This cablegram was signed by Mr. John Dillon, Mr. 
William O'Prien, Mr. T. Harrington, and Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor. Mr. T. D. Sullivan refused to sign it. 

The cablegram having been read amid enthusiastic, 
cheering, Mr. ,Justin McCarthy proposed the following 
resolution, which was carried by acclamation : 

‘That this minding, interpreting the sentiment of 
the Irish people that no side issue shall be permitted to 
obstruct the progress of the great cause of Home Itulo 
for Ireland, declares that in all political matters Mr. 
Parnell possesses the confidence of the Irish nation, 
and that this meeting rejoices at the determination of 
the Irish parliamentary party to stand by their loader.’ 

Speeches in tho spirit of the resolution were then 
made. 1 will give a few extracts: 

Mr. McCurthy. ‘ I ask you, suppose a man has gone 
morally wrong in some case, whatever temptation we 
know not, is that tho least reason to excuse him from 
doing his duty to the people whom ho is loading to 
victory ? (Applause.) Is it the least reason why, 
because he may have gone wrong in some private 
question, he slipuld fail in his duty to load his people 
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in some great question nf national itml of public 
importance** Vim wo say to that man : ** \\V can do 
without yon '* '* r* No.”) \\V know wo cannot nay it 

-.-we cannot possibly nay it. (Applause.) Wo nay to 

him : 41 Wti want von to Joint us, as yon have done; 
and wo recognise no reason wiiv yon should be 
exempted from the great public fluty of loading tliti 
Irish party amt the Irish people to a public victory.” ’ 
(Applause.) 

Mr* llmhj . 1 t would say thin further, that wo 
muni nitteftihor tlmt for Ireland and for Irishmen Mr. 
Purnell is less a man than an institution, p* Hour, 
hoar, 1 *) Wo have unitor the shadow of tun iiiiiini 
Hoourod for Ireland a power and authority in the coun¬ 
cils of (treat Britain and the world such m wo never 
possessed before—(applause) ; and w hen 1 nee a demand 
matte for retirement and resignation ! mk you to 
retnenilter the futility thereof, Wert! Mr. Purnell to¬ 
morrow to resign Ilia neat for Pork, lit! wouhl instantly 
lie re-elected, (Applause.,) , , , 1 nay it would tat 

foolish and absurd in the highest degree were we, at a 
moment like thin, hceuuse of a temporary outcry over a 
ease ttiat in London would \m forgotten to* morrow* if 
then! were a repetition of the Whitechapel immterH, 

, « , I Miy we would he foolish and criminal if we, the 
seasoned politicians who have seen and wlm have heeti 
aide to watch the vagaries and tempests of political 
passages if we, upon an < reason of thin kind, at the 
very first blast of opposition, surrendered the great 
Chief who has led m m far forward* (Itenewed ap¬ 
plause.) If w«\ who have been for ten years under the 
leadership of thin man, and who have been nee used of 
harbouring alt kinds of sinister ambitions and greedy 
tti»ire«f to pull hint clown, if we join with thin howling 
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pack, would that be a noble spectacle before the 
nations? ’ 

The McDermott. ‘Wo are at present in a political 
strife, and wo refuse! to intermingle with it considera¬ 
tions which art! only suggested for our destruction. 
Were the soldiers of the Nile and the soldiers of 
Waterloo to stand still in the moment of combative 
battle to inquire whether their commander had observed 
one of the Ten Commandments ? ’ 

On November ‘20 Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. 
Dillon were again interviewed. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor. ‘ Mr. Parnell has done too 
much for the Irish people for them to go hack on him 
now. 1 declare that the whole Irish people will support 
the envoys in upholding Mr. I’arnell, and there is con¬ 
vincing proof that Ireland is socially, enthusiastically, 
and fiercely on the side of the Irish leader.’ 

Mr. DilUm. ‘ I do not think the priests will ask the 
people to abandon the movement if Mr. Parnell remains 
the leader of the party. One cablegram from Europe 
reports me as saying that Mr. Parnell will have to 
retire. It is all moonshine. I have the utmost 
confidence in him.’ 

On Friday, November 21, Mr. Pritchard Morgan, 
M.P., wrote to the ‘ Freeman’s Journal’: ‘I would 
remind [Mr. Parnell’s] political opponents, particu¬ 
larly his loading opponents, who arc crying aloud for 
his retirement, of the Scriptural injunction, “Ho that is 
without sin amongst you, let him cast the first stone.” 
Tho conduct of Mr. Parnell’s political opponents 
clearly indicates that chivalry in politics is an unknown 
quality, that cunning and intrigue have taken its place.’ 

On Saturday, November 22, Mr. Jacob Bright 
wrote to the ‘ Manchester Guardian ’: 1 You appear 
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In ivr**iiii!i« ii*l lliiil Mr. Fnrmdl hltmtld rrttrr fur a 
I ini*’ fi * *ni juililir lif*\ t tuko ii »liti* ri ut virw. I 
flunk si if* Iiih lini) t»i mutant ni Iiih jnmt. If a man 
entumit* ii ytmr fault, tlir hr»4 utmiriucnt ho run 

liuikr 1 m In flu nil |)i«* ||<t«lit hr run in tlir dirtriion 
clrarly mdtralrd !ty tun uwii talntt* and rxj»rrinicr. 
Tho jdstrr w I tori’ Mr. Ikintrll run mitlrr norviro In hm 
rmintry and «mr# m tti tin* lUnm* of Ctmumum 

* Thai tin* Irititi jw*i»{i|i« *hou!d rlififi In tlir matt \s ho 
Inin rrttdrrrd tlirttt ttiiittra*4tmhlr aorvirr, that thry 
tdtould dtvltnr to .nit in judguintit ttjtutt him, givra titti 
itttiilliiyrit |iloanur«r Titov nut do tI iih withnut any 
iitnjtk’ititi m ft* tltuir fttoitvr, htratiHr limy nrr lltr puroat 
nation tt|M>tt ffiirtlt/ 


On NuvomU«r *J4 Mr. Illingworth addrrHard ti 
public tttrritttg in Bradford, Hr wild: * Mr. I'art toll 
hint roudoml groat nrr viro t« thr Imli proplr am) 
till! n.utMi! uf litittir liitlir Hr hm ptlolrd l fount 
llttln Hourly into tin lmvt*n. Would thr paKm'itgrra 
uf ii vrnHri front Amorim, whk*h Intel boon wkilfully 
miMutmvrrd through ttttitty dattgrrH and navigated 
through many MioruH* drpoho fho ruptnm while ytsfc 
the Hup hail to hr fhmnli it through tin* rrmvtlrtl mm 
and tin 4 Mor*a*y, htvutwo thry hoard tut tin* voyage that 
ilm rttjfitiits hint bant gtully of a moral oHeneo? * 

Amid thin rhortm uf friendly ujittitutt ft air jarring 
notca wtw Hirttrk : 

(I) By tin 1 Hrv. Hugh Bftre ! fuglum, itt tint 
1 Methodiat Times *; 

fi) By Mr. Vmik f in the * Hall Mull ilnrrtU *'; 

(tt) liy Mr. Dnvitt, in tho 1 Ijabmtr World 1 1 
(4) Ami hy Mr. Kttmd in tint ‘ Review of Review*. 9 
All throe took their stand on the moral rjuc*tion, 
and mud, in effect, ‘ Mr. Parnell imiat go/ 
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On Friday, November 21, the National Liberal 
Federation met at Sheffield. There was no public 
expression of opinion, but there were rumours of disap¬ 
proval in private, and strong representations were made 
to Mr. Morloy—who attended the meeting—that the 
Nonconformists would insist on Parnell’s resignation. 
Mr. Morley, on his return to London, saw Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and reported what ho had seen and heard, and 
said that Parnell’s leadership had become impossible. 
Sir William llarcourt, who had also been at Sheffield, 
supported Mr. Morley. Mr. Gladstone was impressed 
by what his colleagues told him, and he resolved to 
abandon Parnell. 

On Sunday, November 2d, the llev. Hugh Price 
Hughes made- an oracular statement at a gathering at 
St. James’s Hall. I Ie said : ‘ I have high authority for 
saying that Mr. Gladstone will intervene, and Mr. 
Parnell will recognise his voice as one to be obeyed.’ 

On Monday, the 24th, tins day before the meeting of 
Parliament, Mr. Gladstone came to London. He sent 
immediately for Mr. Justin McCarthy, who called 
upon him at X Carlton Mouse Terrace. Mr. McCarthy 
has given me an account of wliat passed. 

‘ Mr. Gladstone said that Parnell had offered to 
consult him after the I’hoonix Park murders, and asked 
mo if I thought that Parnell would consult him again 
now. I said I did not know. Gladstone said that the 
Liberals might lose the General Flection if Parnell 
remained loader of the Irish party. Ho did not ask that 
Parnell should resign. He did not show me any letter. 
He did not at our meeting ask me to convey anything 
to Parnell, and, besides, I should not have done it at 
his bidding. It was a matter for us to settle without 
the interference of Mr. Gladstone or any Englishman.’ 
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Mr. Gladstone now took instant action. On Novem¬ 
ber 24 hr wrote his famous letter to Mr. Morley. I 
shall quote the most pregnant sentences of the fateful 
document: 

4 , . , While clinging to the hope of communi¬ 

cation from Mr. Parnell to whomsoever addressed, 1 
thought it necessary, viewing the arrangements for the 
commencement of the session to-morrow, to acquaint 
Mr. McCarthy with the conclusion at which, niter 
using all the means of observation mid reflection in my 
power, 1 had myself arrived. It was that, notwith¬ 
standing the splendid services rendered by Mr. Parnell 
to his country, his continuance at the present moment 
in the leadership would he productive of consequences 
disastrous in the highest degree to the cause of 
Ireland, 

4 1 think / may he warranted in asking you so far 
to expand the conclusion I have given a have as to add 
that the continuance 1 speak of would md only place 
many hearty and effective friends of the Irish cause in 
a position of great embarrassment, hut would render my 
retention of the leadership of the liberal party, based 
as it has been mainly upon the presentation ef the Irish 
cause, almost a nullity * * 

While Mr. Morley was in search of Parnell to show 
him Mr, Gladstone's manifesto, the Irish members 
met at a quarter to one o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, 
November 25, at Committee Hoorn 15, in the House 
of Commons, to elect a sessional chairman, 1 

The 4 Freeman’s Journal f has described how Parnell 


1 The Italic* arc mine* 
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was received by his parliamentary colleagues as he 
entered the room, looking as calm and unconcerned as 
usual. ‘ The welcome accorded to the national leader 
was enthusiastic in the extreme. Loud cheers were 
given as he entered the room, and much hand-shaking 
and many assurances of continued allegiance preceded 
the business of the day. Mr. McCarthy proposed that 
Mr. Kichard Power take the chair. The first business 
was then the re-election of Mr. Parnell as chairman of 
the party, which was proposed by Mr. Sexton, seconded 
by Colonel Nolan, and agreed to amid loud applause. 
Mr. Parnell thanked the meeting for this further and 
fresh proof of their confidence in him, and stated that, in 
response to their unanimous desire, he would continue 
to discharge the duties of leader.’ 

‘ How did Mr. Parnell look when he came to your 
meeting V an Irish member was asked by an Knglish 
Kadical. 1 Well,' said the, Irish member, ‘he looked 
as if we had committed adultery with his wife.’ 

On Tuesday afternoon, then, the Irish parliamentary 
party re-elected Mr. Parnell as sessional chairman with 
every expression of regard and confidence. The moral 
offence was condoned. The Irish members, endorsing 
the views previously expressed at the Leinster Hall 
meeting and by the American delegates, declared 
unanimously and enthusiastically that, come weal, come 
woo, they wovdd stand by tho man who had again and 
again led them to victory, affirming, in effect, that his 
public life should not he cut short by his private trans¬ 
gressions as exposed in the proceedings of tho Divorce 
Court. 

‘ When I left the committee-room,’ says Mr. Pierc 
Mahony, M.I*., ‘ Bir William Harcourt came up to mi 
and said : “ You have done a nice thing. You have 
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w-rltvietl Parnell iiflrr Mr, (SiudHtotio’* letter/* I naid: 
** We lmw lint seen Mr. ii\minUn\v\ letter. What do 
you ntrim ? ** liiuvmirt mml: M Why, Mr, CtltidMfcotitt 
wrote wrung he nmld not remain lender of the Liberal 

party if Parnell were tv-ehrted, and you will mm 

tin? letter in llii! owning pmptm^ * 

In lint rwning ii rumour run through the Lobby of 
the Hhiih« of Common* that Mr, Cllinintuiio lind written 
ii letter to Mr, Morley t*n the eriaia, Thin wa* followed 
liy u ntxumd mid graver rumour Unit t lint letter had been 
mmt to the Crtm 

4 1 wit* fitting,* aay# Urofiwwir Ktuurt, * in the paHHagtt 
leading fri.nn the central hull into the Lobby when 
Hexton malted tip to nn* urn! wod ; M I* it Into that 
(Uadnltme hit* written a letti r about Putm II, and that 
it lift* broil Hctit to tilt! lW ,,i I r*pli«d ; ° 1 don't 
know*; I have heard nothing about it/ 1 Hr urged me 
to try amt find out* and I «ttd I n riainh would. My 
lecolleetioti about what afterward* Imppt ned h not 
wry clear, hut 1 think t find wait someone to the 
Vrv,m Uullery to find out* Afterward* t believe I 
wont to the gallery m>w lf and *a\v onr of the prenn* 
men, amt learned that Ulatlatomi had, a* Belton #aid f 
written to Morley, unit that tint letter had actually 
boon given to the Priirn i got tint letter in **flim*y» M 
and brought it to lli« I Halt momlwm Tlum wn all 
went to tint (Joiiforeiiee-rotiiii, where the letter watt 
read, Tim Iriahimm went thrown into grout dmtreaa, 
and 1 felt that I might not to remain with iianttt, ho 
1 canto away/ 

‘ Thu publication of (tladHtom/a letter wan certainly 
a mktake/ a dttdttigttitilted Liberal ban wild to me, 1 not 
tit© writing ii It wan quite right for Mr, (1 bub-done to 
pit Ids viewi Indore i’arnell, hut ttmrni vittWH ought 
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not to have been published. The publication of them 
could only have irritated Parnell and suggested English 
dictation; though I am satisfied Mr. Gladstone never 
meant to dictate. The letter itself was perfectly proper; it 
could not have been couched in more suitable language, 
and I feel that as a private communication Parnell 
would not have objected to it. He was far too sensible 
a man for that. The publication was the sting. But 
how did it come to bo published? Did Mr. Gladstone 
authorise its publication V Homeone, I admit, has 
blundered ! "Who V ’ 

1 think I can answer this question. ‘Gladstone’s 
letter,’ says Mr. William Pitt, of the Press Associa¬ 
tion, ‘was dictated to me by Mr. Arnold Morley 1 in 
the whips’ room in the House of Commons. 1 went 
immediately to the Press smoking-room, and began to 
write it out from my shorthand notes. When I had 
sent away a good part of it to the Press Association 
Office in Wine Cilice Court, Professor Stuart came up 
and asked me to stop its publication. 1 asked him for 
his authority, and said I was publishing it on the 
authority of the chief Liberal whip. I asked Professor 
Htuart to get Mr. Gladstone’s authority to stop the 
publication. Ho then went away, and I saw him no 
more. As a matter of fact, at the time that Professor 
Htuart intervened part of the letter was probably in 
some of the newspaper offices, and it was then scarcely 
possible to stop the publication.’ a 

‘After the publication of the hitter,’ says Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, ‘a number of us wrote a letter to Parnell 
saying that wc thought it might be judicious for him to 
retire for a time, but that whatever he did we would 

1 Mr. Morley was chief Liberal whip. 

* Communicated to Mr, Tuohy, of the Freeman'u Journal 
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stick by him. lie then saw us all at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. Justin McCarthy was present. Parnell 
said : “ I will retire if Gladstone says in writing that ho 
will give tho Irish Parliament control of the police and 
of tin 1 land, unions tho English Parliament settles it 
first. Now, I don't want him to write that letter to 
me ; let him write it to Justin McCarthy,” And then he 
turned to Justin and said, with a grim smile, 41 And 
Justin, when you get the hitter, I advise you to put it 
in a glass ease/* * 

The simple truth is that the letter was published 
by the express orders of Mr, Gladstone, given to 
Mr, John Morley and conveyed by him to Mr, 
Arnold Morley, It was the opinion of many Liberals 
then, and it is tho opinion of many Liberals still, that 
the publication of tho letter '—published with indecent 
haste—was ti gross blunder, ealenlatod to exasperate tho 
situation and increase tho difficulties of a peaceful 
settlement. Whatever might have been Mr. Glad¬ 
stone^ intentions, it wan received uh an ultimatum 
throughout the three kingdoms, and as an ultimatum 
was resented and defied by the proud, unbending Irish 
Chief. That letter drove every Irish Nationalist who 
had not been demoralised by agrarianism, or Liberalism, 
to the side of Parnell, 

* To me,* an Irish Nationalist said, ‘ the question 
now was one between an Englishman and an Irishman, 
and of course I flung myself upon the side of my own 
countryman. It did not matter a rush to me whether 
lie was right or wrong the moment that issue was 
raised/ 

4 1 did not trouble myself much about the matter, 
said an old Fenian leader, 4 until the Grand Old Man 
interfered. Of course the divorce business was 
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horrible, but was it worse than all that had been 
going on for tho past ten years—outrages, murders, 
boycotting, the Plan of Campaign, New Tipperary, 
and everything that was criminal and idiotic?—and 
yet these Liberals surrendered to this kind of thing, 
practically condoned the whole business, and were 
coining in shoals to Ireland, encouraging every madcap 
in the country in every immoral and insane plan ho 
could think of—and then suddenly they get a fit of 
virtue over this divorce affair. Those English are 
the most extraordinary people in the world. You 
never can make out what is virtuo or what is not virtue 
with them, except mainly that virtue is always on their 
side, whatever their side is. Well, the divorce case was 
nothing to me. It was for tho Grand Young Man to 
get out of his scrape as well as he could. I was not 
going to trouble my head about him. But when tho 
Grand Old Man interfered, that gave a new aspect to 
the affair. It then became a question of submitting 
to the dictation of an Englishman, and for tho first 
time l resolved to support Parnell.’ 

On tho morning of November 2(11 read Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s letter in tho ‘ Standard.’ I felt at once that it 
would causo a split in the ranks of the Parliamentarians, 
and I hastened to the Irish Press Agency to hear tho 
worst. There I soon learned that my anticipations 
were only too well founded. I met a prominent 
member of the parliamentary party, who was sorely 
distressed at the new development. I said : ' Will this 
letter of Mr. Gladstone’s make any difference to your 
people?’ He answered, with a melancholy smile, '1 
should think it will’ 

I said: ‘ Do you mean that you will give up Parnell 
because Mr. Gladstone has written this letter? ’ 
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Irish member. ‘I don’t know what will be done 
until the party meets to-day. But the letter was a 
shock to our people last night.’ 

‘ Well, what do your people now say ? ’ 

Irish member. ‘ They say that Gladstone will retire 
from the leadership of the Liberal party if Parnell does 
not retire from the leadership of the Irish party.’ 

£ As a matter of fact, does Gladstone say so much ? ’ 
[and I quoted the sentence I have put in italics in Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter]. 

Irish member. ‘ Oh, he means that. Of course he 
never says anything clearly. But every Irish member 
believes that the meaning of the letter is what I say.’ 

‘And you are going to fling Parnell overboard 
because Mr. Gladstone tells you ? ’ 

Irish member. ‘Well, for myself I will stand by 
Parnell, but let me put the view of many of our men to 
you. We have been telling the Irish people to trust in 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party. We have said 
that when the Liberals come back to office they will 
restore the evicted tenants, pass a new Land Act, and 
grant Home Buie. Now, if we go back, and say we 
have broken with the Liberal party, we have broken 
with Mr. Gladstone, what will the people say to us? 
That is the fix we are in.’ 

I said : ‘Let me put the case in another way to you. 
You have all condoned Parnell’s moral offence; you have 
had your Leinster Hall meeting, your cables from the 
American delegates, the meeting of the parliamentary 
party, the enthusiastic re-election of Parnell as leader. 
And now, in an instant, at the bidding of an Englishman, 
you eat your own words and you abandon your own 
leader I What do you think every self-respecting man 
in the ^orld will' say of you when you have done this 
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thing? Why, that you aro cowards, that you have no 
self-reliance, that you do not dosorvc freedom. I think 
T am better affected towards Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party than any of you. But Parnell is of more 
importance to Ireland than Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal party, and for that matter than the Irish party 
too, all put together. Let him go, and Homo Kulo will 
go with him for this generation.’ 

Iriah member. ‘ Well, come to-morrow and we will 
know more.’ 

I called on the morrow. I had seen by the morning 
papers that the Irish party had met to reconsider the 
question of Parnell’s leadership, but had adjourned 
without coming to any definite decision. 

‘ Well,’ 1 said to my friend at the agency, ‘ why 
did you not settle the question yostorday? ’ ‘Because,’ 
he answered, ‘ if we had settled the quostion Parnell 
would no longer be leader of the Irish party. Wo 
[ Parnellites] forced an adjournment to get time. It is 
a bad business, and you may take it from mo now 
Parnell is going to be beaten.’ 

This is what actually happened at the meeting of 
the party on the 2(5th. When tho party had been 
some time in the room Parnell entered, and went 
straight to the chair, looking calm, unconcerned, 
imperious. Mr. Barry immediately rose and asked 
whether in the light of Mr. Gladstone’s letter it would 
not be the wisest course for Mr. Parnell to retire! for a 
period from tho leadership of tho party. 

Dr. Cummins felt that expediency demanded that 
Parnell should adopt this course, at any rate for a 
time. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy said that, having read Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter, he had como to the conclusion that 
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the situation had undergone a material change since 
the previous day, and ought now to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Sexton took the same view, suggesting that 
every member of the party should be asked his opinion 
on the question. 

Colonel Nolan urged Parnell to stand to his guns 
and to tolerate the dictation of no English party leader. 

Mr. Lane and Mr. Sheehy said that in the interest 
of the tenants on the Smith-Barry and Ponsonby 
estate Parnell ought to retire. Finally, it was 
agreed that the meeting should adjourn until Monday, 
December 1. 

Parnell sat silently all the time, listening attentively 
but speaking not a word. Then he left the chair and 
the room. 

What effect had Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto on the 
American delegates? On Mr. T. D. Sullivan it had 
little effect. He had already taken his stand on moral 
grounds, and there he remained. On Mr. Harrington 
it had no effect. He had decided to support Parnell 
on political grounds, and he was not to be blown from 
his position by the breath of any Englishman. But 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor determined on the instant to abandon the Irish 
Chief at the bidding of the Liberal leader. ‘ Of course 
we must obey ’ one of the delegates wired to another on 
the appearance of the Liberal ultimatum . Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. T. P. O’Connor ‘ obeyed.’ Parnell 
suspected that Mr. Gladstone’s letter would produce 
the same effect on the American delegates as it had 
produced on his other parliamentary colleagues, and 
accordingly he cabled to Mr. Dillon and to Mr. O’Brien 
urging them to take no steps until they had read a 
manifesto, which he would issue immediately. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AX BAY 

On Friday night, November 28, a dramatic scono took 
place at the apartments of an Irish member, Dr. 
Fitzgerald, in Chester Place, near Victoria Station. 
Parnell munitioned a number of his colleagues on whom 
he felt ho could roly to meet him at Dr. Fitzgerald’s 
quarters; among others, Mr. John Rodmond, Mr. 
William Redmond, Mr. J. J. O’Kolly, Mr. Loamy, 
Colonel Nolan, came. It was about ton o’clock at night. 
They found Parnell seated at a tablo with many sheets 
of manuscript before him. ‘Well,’ ho said, as his 
friends gathered around him, ‘ if wo go down wo shall 
go down with our flag flying. I have written a paper 
which I shall send to tho Press to-night. Boforo send¬ 
ing it I wish to road it to you.’ Then, after a pauso, he 
added, ' I think Justin McCarthy ought to bo here. Ho 
ought to know that I am doing this. Let someone go 
for him.’ 

Mr. William Redmond then wont for Mr. McCarthy, 
who soon arrived. On his taking a seat Parnell said: ‘ I 
have written a public letter, McCarthy, which I think 
you ought to hoar before it goes to tins Press,’ and 
without further words ho read slowly and deliberately, 
while all listened in dead silence, 
von. n. 


s 
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‘ To the People of Ireland 

6 The integrity and independence of a section of the 
Irish parliamentary party having been sapped and 
destroyed 1 by the wirepullers of the English Liberal 
party, it has become necessary for me, as the leader of 
the Irish nation, to take counsel with you, and, having 
given you the knowledge which is in my possession, to 
ask your judgment upon a matter which now solely 
devolves upon you to decide. 

‘ The letter of Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Morley, written 
for the purpose of influencing the decision of the Irish 
party in the choice of their leader, and claiming for 
the Liberal party and their leaders the right of veto 
upon that choice, is the immediate cause of this address 
to you, to remind you and your parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives that Ireland considers the independence of 
her party as her only safeguard within the constitution, 
and above and beyond all other considerations what¬ 
ever. The threat in that letter, repeated so insolently 
on many English platforms and in numerous British 
newspapers, that unless Ireland concedes this right of 
veto to England she will indefinitely postpone her 
chances of obtaining Home Buie, compels me, while 
not for one moment admitting the slightest probability 
of such loss, to put before you information which until 
now, so far as my colleagues are concerned, has been 
solely in my possession, and which will enable you to 
understand the measure of the loss with which you are 
threatened unless you consent to throw me to the 
English wolves now howling for my destruction. 

1 On December 3, at the meeting of the Irish party, Mr. Parnell 
declared that this sentence should read ‘ apparently sapped and under¬ 
mined/ 
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‘In November of last year, in rosponso to a repeated 
and long-standing roquost, I visited Mr. Gladstone at 
Hawarden, and received the details of the intended 
proposals of himself and his colleaguos of the lato 
Liberal Cabinet with regard to Home llule, in tho 
event of tho next general election favouring the Liberal 
party. 

‘ It is unnecessary for me to do more at present than 
to direct your attention to certain points of these details, 
which will bo generally recognised as embracing ele¬ 
ments vital for your information and tho formation of 
your judgment. These vital points of difficulty may 
be suitably arranged and considered under the following 
heads: 

‘(1) The retention of tho Irish members in tho 
Imperial Parliament. 

* (*2) Tho settlement of the land or agrarian difficulty 
in Ireland. 

‘ (H) Tho control of tho Irish constabulary. 

‘ (4) The appointment of the judiciary (including 
judges of tho supreme court, county court judges, and 
resident magistrates). 

' Upon the subject of tho retention of tho Irish 
members in the imperial Parliament Mr. Gladstone 
told mo that tho opinion, and the unanimous opinion, 
of his colleagues and himself, recently arrived at after 
most mature consideration of alternative proposals, was 
that, in order to conciliate English public opinion, it 
would be necessary to reduce the Irish representation 
from 1015 to H2. 

‘ Upon the settlement of the laud it was held that 
this was one of the questions which must be regarded 
as questions reserved from the control of the Irish 
Legislature, but, at tho same time, Dir. Gladstone 
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intimated that, while he would renew his attempt to 
settle the mattef hy ImjH'rial legislation on the lines of 
the I,ami Purchase Hill of 1 HKtl, he would not under¬ 
take to put any pressure upon his own side or insist 
u]H>n their adopting his views in cither and shorter 
words, that the Irish Legislature was not to be given 
the power of solving the agrarian difficulty, and that 
the Imperial Parliament would not, 

* With regard to the control of the Irish constabu¬ 
lary, it was stated hy Mr. (Hailstone that, having 
regard to the necessity for conciliating English public 
opinion, he and his colleagues felt that it would he 
necessary to leave this force and the appointment of 
its officers under the control of the Imperial authority 
for an indefinite period, while the funds for its main¬ 
tenance, payment, and equipment would be compul¬ 
sorily provided out of Irish resources, 

* The period of ten or twelve years was suggested as 
the limit of time during which the appointment of 
judges, resident magistrates, Ac,, should he retained in 
the hands of the Imperial authority. 

4 l have now given a short account of what I 
gathered of Mr. (Mudstone's views and those of his 
colleagues during two hours’ conversation at Hawardeu 
—a conversation which, 1 am hound to admit, was 
mainly monopolised hy Mr. (Hailstone and pass to 
my own expressions of opinion upon those communi¬ 
cations, which represent my views then and now. 

‘ And, first, with regard to the retention of the Irish 
members, the position 1 have always adopted, and then 
represented, is that, with the concession of full powers 
to the Irish Legislature equivalent to those enjoyed 
by a Btato of the American Union, the number and 
position of the members so retained would become a 
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question of Imperial concern, and not of pressing or 
immediate importance for the interests of Ireland. 
But that with the important and all-engrossing subjects 
of agrarian reform, constabulary control, and judiciary 
appointments left either under Imperial control or 
totally unprovided for, it would bo the height of mad¬ 
ness for any Irish leader to imitate Grattan’s example 
and consent to disband the army which had cleared 
the way to victory. 

‘ 1 further undertook to use every legitimate influence 
to reconcile Irish public opinion to a gradual coming 
into force of the now privileges, and to the postpone¬ 
ments necessary for English opinion with regard to 
constabulary control and judicial appointments, but 
strongly dissented from the proposed reduction of 
members during the interval of probation. I pointed 
to the absence of any suitable prospect of land settle¬ 
ment by either Parliament as constituting an over¬ 
whelming drag tipen the prospects of permanent poaco 
and prosperity in Ireland. 

1 At the conclusion of the interview I was informed 
that Mr. Gladstone and all his colleagues wore entirely 
agreed that, pending the General Election, silence should 
he absolutely preserved with regard to any points of 
difference on the question of the retention of the Irish 
members. 

* l have dwelt at some length upon these subjects, 
hut not, I think, disproportionately to their importance. 
Bet me say, in addition, that, if and when full powers 
are conceded to Ireland ever her own domestic affairs, 
the integrity, number, and independence of the Irish 
party will he a matter of no importance ; hut until this 
ideal is reached it is your duty and mine to hold fast 
every safeguard. 
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* I need not say that the questions—the vital and 
important questions—of the retention of the Irish 
members, on the one hand, and the indefinite delay of 
full powers to the Irish Legislature on the other, gave 
me great concern. The absence of any provision for 
the settlement of the agrarian question, of any policy 
on the part of the Liberal leaders, filled me with con¬ 
cern and apprehension. On the introduction of the 
Land Purchase Bill by the Government at the com¬ 
mencement of last session, Mr. Morley communicated 
with me as to the course to be adopted. Having 
regard to the avowed absence of any policy on the part 
of the Liberal leaders and party with regard to the 
matter of the land, I strongly advised Mr. Morley 
against any direct challenge of the principle of State- 
aided land purchase, and, finding that the fears and 
alarms of the English taxpayer to State aid by the 
hypothecation of grants for local purposes in Ireland as 
a counter-guarantee had been assuaged, that a hopeless 
struggle should not be maintained, and that we should 
direct our sole efforts on the second reading of the Bill 
to the assertion of the principle of local control. In 
this I am bound to say Mr. Morley entirely agreed with 
me, but he was at the same time much hampered— 
and expressed his sense of his position—in that 
direction by the attitude of the extreme section of his 
party, led by Mr. Laibouehere. And in a subsequent 
interview he impressed me with the necessity of meeting 
the second reading of the Bill with a direct negative, 
and asked me to undertake the motion. I agreed to 
this, but only on the condition that I was not to attack 
the principle of the measure, but to confine myself to 
fi criticism of its details. I think this was false strategy, 
but it was strategy adopted out of regard to English 
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prejudices and ltadioal peculiarities. I did tho best 
that was possible under the circumstances, and tho 
several days’ debate on tho second reading contrasts 
favourably with Mr. Labouchero’s recent and abortive 
attempt to interpose a direct negative to the first reading 
of a similar Bill yesterday. 

* Time went on. The Government allowed their 
attention to bo distracted from tho question of land 
purchase by tho Bill for compensating English 
publicans, and tho agrarian difficulty in Ireland was 
again relegated to the future of another session. Just 
before the commencement of this session I was again 
favoured with another interview with Mr. Morloy. I 
impressed upon him the policy of tho oblique method 
of procedure in reference to land purchase, and the 
necessity and importance of providing for tho question 
of local control amt of a limitation in the application 
of the funds. Ho agreed with mo, and I offered to 
move, on tho first reading of the Bill, an amendment 
in favour of this local control, advising that, if this 
were rejected, it might be left to tho Itadicals on the 
second reading to oppose tho principle of the measure. 
This appeared to Iks a proper course, and I left Mr. 
Morloy under the impression that this would fall to 
my duty. 

* But in addition hts made me a remarkable proposal, 
referring to the probable approaching victory of the 
Liberal party at the polls. He suggested some con¬ 
siderations as to tho future of the Irish party. He 
asked me whether I would he willing to assume the 
office of Chief Secretary to tho Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, or to allow another member of my party to 
take: the position. Ho also put before me the desira¬ 
bility of filling one of the law offices of tho Crown in 
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Ireland by n h-gul imisilivr of lav parly, I t**1*1 him, 
amaxed us I wn h at thr pmpoMi), ilmt I fpttitl not ngree 
ti» forfrit in liny wav tlir bitlrjtriftlriirr of tin* jtarty m 
uny of its turmiirr *; that thr propin hint truntoti 

inti in thin movement heentme they lielieved that the 
deelarutiou ! hint nnnin In them ut Chirk in 1HH1) win* ti 
trite one Hint mpreaesitotl my eomietinttH, and that I 
would on no lunHitmi depart from it, I couHtdored that, 
after the ttrrlunitiPiin we have repeatedly made, the 
proposal uf Mi, Motley, that wr should allow ottrselvea 
in ha iih Mihatt into Luglndi polities, wan one httsed 
upon i*n entire miaintiu-t pltott of our position with 
regard to th * 4 Irish entn«t it uenries and of tlir pledges 
which We hint given, 

* In rtiiirtiwioii, he direeted my attention to tlir Him 
of Cktttpfitgft estates. Hr nnid that it mould hr ini- 
poanihie for thi 1 Liberal party when they attained power 
to do imything for them* rvirtrd tri!iint« by dttwl 
action; Unit it would hr ii!mi impoHsihle for tlir Emit 
Ihirliament, under tlir powers eottferrod, to do uny thing 
for thrill, in id t dinging up bin hands with a gesture of 
despair, hr exeluiiued : M I laving been to Tipperary, 1 do 
not know what to propose in regard to tlir matter.* 1 i 
told him that thin tpiestiou wuh ii limitnd one, Hint that 
1 did not see that hr in rd allow hiumelf to lie hampered 
by itn future consideration ; that, bring limited, finicln 
would la* available flout America and elsewhere for tlm 
impport of thorn* truants m long na might hr necessary; 
that, of course, 1 understood it was u diftieutiy, lint 
Unit it wuh it Hmitrd one* mid ulioitld not hr ullowrd to 
interfere with tlir general interests of thr couutry. 

1 1 allude to thin matter only lieeaumt within tlir kit 
few days a strong argument in many tiiindii for my 
expmWoit hm been tlmt, unless the Liberals* ecitttcs into 
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power at the next general election, the Plan of Cam¬ 
paign tenants will suffer. As I have shown, the 
Liberals propose to do nothing for the Plan of Cam¬ 
paign tenants by direct action when they do come into 
power, but I am entitled to ask that tho existence of 
these tenants, whom I have supported in every way in 
tho past, and whom I shall continuo to support in the 
future, shall not constitute a reason for my expulsion 
from Irish politics. I have repeatedly pledged myself 
to stand by these evicted tenants and that thoy shall not 
be allowed to suffer, and I believe that tho Irish pooplo 
throughout the world will support mo in this policy. 

‘ Sixteen years ago I conceived the idea of an Irish 
parliamentary party independent of all English parties. 
Ton years ago I was elected the leader of an indepen¬ 
dent Irish parliamentary party. During these ton 
years that party has remained independent, and 
because of its independence it has forced upon the 
English people tho necessity of granting Home Bulo 
to Ireland. I believe that party will obtain Home 
Bulo only provided it remains independent of any 
English party. 

* I do not believe that any action of tho Irish people 
in supporting mo will endanger tho Homo Itule cause, 
or postpone tho establishment of an Irish Parliament; 
but even if the danger with which wo arc threatened 
by the Liberal party of to-day were to be realised, I 
believe that tho Irish people throughout tho world 
would agree with mo that postponement would bo 
preferable to a compromise of our national rights by 
the acceptance of a measure which would not realise 
tho aspirations of our race.’ 1 

• Mr. Oladutone anil Mr. Motley denied the accuracy of Parnell’* 
account of the interviews with them. 
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' That,' said Parnell, throwing the mamecript <»n 
the table, ‘in what I have written,’ 

Then there was n pause. Fur it luimite no one 
sjHike; every man realised the gravity t»f the situation, 
all looked at Mr, .1 until) McCarthy. 

* Parnell,' said Mr. Met‘arthy, in a voice trembling 
with anviety ami emotion, * 1 disapprove of every wont 
in that manifesto,' 

'I am tjUJte ready,* said Parm-II, * t>* consider any 
suggestions that any of ymt may make. What do y«»u 
object to ? ' 

Mr. McCarthy nmw«it 4 : ’l object to everything 
in it, Parnell.’ 

* Point out something,' urged the Chief. 

* It’s nil objectionable, I’nrijcll,’ mih! Mr. McCarthy ; 

‘ it in offensivo to our F.uglndt allies,' 

* Point out what you consider otfneuve,' ntill urged 
Purnell, 

‘Well,’ said Mr. McCarthy, ‘take the words 
“ Hnglish wolves." ‘ 

•Then,* said Parnell, ‘I will not change them. 
Whatever goes out, these words shall not go out.* 

•1 do not think, Parnell,' continued Mr. McCarthy, 

' that there is much two in discussing the matter. Von 
have made up your mind. You have naked me for 
my opinion. I have given it to yon. t will say no 
more.’ 

It was now twelve o'eloek, and the meeting broke 

ap. 

‘ I drove Justin home in a cab,' says Mr. William 
Itedmond. ' He wuh very downcast, and remained in 
deep reverie all the time, I felt for him, because l 
bolitsvcd his heart was with us. He sjioku not a word 
till wo got near his house, then suddenly woke up, and 
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clutching his fist and speaking with an energy that 
astonished me, said : “ And what harm, but I am in the 

same boat with that d-d cad-” naming one of 

the Irish members who had deserted Parnell.’ 

On Saturday morning, November 29, Parnell’s 
manifesto appeared in all the papers. Its publication 
may have been a mistake, but it was at least provoked 
by the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, a still 
greater mistake. The Liberal leader had thrown down 
the gage of battle. The Irish leader took it up. War 
was now declared, and on Monday, December 1, the 
first battle was fought in Committee Eoom 15. 

On the previous day Mr. Dillon, Mr. William 
O’Brien, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor made their solemn 
recantation, threw Parnell over, and ranged themselves 
on the side of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party. This 
recantation, which took the form of a public manifesto, 
was signed by all the American delegates except Mr. 
Harrington. 

One can well conceive how that quaint humorist, 
Mr. T. D. Sullivan, must have smiled as he saw Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. William O’Brien, who only a few days 
before had denounced him for deserting Parnell, put 
their hands to the document. 

Before the decks are cleared for action let us 
examine the positions of the combatants. 

The Liberal Party 

It would be mockery to pretend that the Liberal 
leaders were influenced by moral considerations in 
their hostility to the Irish leader. The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes and his friends were unquestionably 
influenced by moral considerations, and, whether one 
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agrees or disagrees with thorn, thoy aro certainly 
entitled to the respect due to all men who, regardless 
of results, act according to the dictates of conscience. 
Hut the Liberal leaders—not unnaturally-thought 
only of the political consequences of Parnell's moral 
transgression. ‘ Can we win the General Election if 
Parnell remains leader of the Irish party V ’ That was 
the question the sole question—they asked. 

Despite the warning note struck by the Uev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, who really must he regarded as the 
English hero of the struggle, tins Liberal leaders believed 
at first that Parnell would not have to he sacrificed, hut 
gradually thoy lxsgan to waver. Homo days before the 
divorce casts came on Mr. Morley and Parnell dined at the 
Hdtel Mdtropole at Brighton. Mr. Morley introduced 
the subject of the divorce case. He said (substantially): 
* Hupposo this case goes against you, which is possible, 
what will you do ?' Parnell (who, we may assume, did 
not want to talk about the matter to Mr. Morley or to 
anyone else) said: ' Depend upon it that the proceed¬ 
ings in the Divorce Court will nut oblige me to make 
any change in my position.’ Mr. Morley understood 
by this answer that Parnell believed he woidd pass 
scatheless through the court. Parnell’s own statement 
of his meaning was that he would hold his ground 
whatever should betide. ' Mr. Morley,' Mr. Camp¬ 
bell 1 subsequently said to me, * knew right well a week 
before the case came on that tilts Chief would not 
retire, no matter what happened. The Chief told 
him ao.’ 

On coming back to London Mr. Morley met a 
Liberal who has given mo this account of the inter¬ 
view. ‘ Mr. Morley told me ho had just seen Parnell 

1 Parnell's secretary. 
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in Brighton—“ a most remarkable man, a most extra¬ 
ordinary man,” he said. “But what about this divorce 
case ? ” I asked. “ Parnell will come off all right; he 
has assured me so,” he replied. “ But,” I said, “ suppose 
he does not come off all right. Suppose he is found 
guilty of adultery, as we all believe he is, will he 
retire ? ” “ He will not,” said Mr. Morley. “ He will 

remain where he is, and he is quite right.” “ Well,” I 
said, “if he remains you must be prepared to face 
the Nonconformists ; they won’t stand it.” * 

It is but just to Mr. Morley to say that he was 
personally animated by the friendliest feeling towards 
the Irish leader. Even after the divorce proceedings 
he was not without hope that the storm might yet be 
weathered. This hope was dispelled at the Sheffield 
meeting. There he met the Nonconformists, and 
quickly came to the conclusion that the only course 
open to the Liberal leader in the interest of the Liberal 
party was to throw Parnell to the lions. 

I asked a distinguished Tory to give me his view of 
the crisis, and I set out here what he said because, 
though coming from what might be regarded as a 
prejudiced source, I believe his statement is a fairly 
accurate summing up of the situation as far as the 
Liberal leaders were concerned. He said : * I cannot 
conceive why the Irish gave up Parnell. He was 
everything to them. He was the centre of the whole 
enterprise, and the idea that things could go on after 
his overthrow exactly as they went on before seems to me 
to be absolutely fatuous. I cannot think even now that 
Gladstone wished Parnell to go; he must have known 
too much of the man and too much of the movement 
I think Gladstone was forced into the pit. You 
remember the meeting at Sheffield—w r hat do they call 
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it ? The Federation yen. That wan the beginning. 
Morley ami Hammrt were there, Tint Nonconformist 
parsons got at them, frightened thorn, and them they 
came up to London, h&w (Uiulntoms unci perstitided him 
to the course Li! took, Thu parsons frightened thorn, 
and they frightened (Uadstone, Cowardice - sheer 
cowardice wan the cause of HamelEs overthrow.* 

What Mr. (Sludntono did, he did, fir^t and foremost, 
in the heat interests, or what he believed to he the best 
interests* of the Liberal party. Hut 1 nhould he doing 
him scant j uni ice were I to conceal the fuel that, in Ilia 
mind, the interests of Liberalism and tins interests of 
Ireland were inseparable, 

lie hud given hostages to fortune on the question 
of Home Hide. * He will pull the Liberal party into 

flume Hide/ a Hritiah journalist said to uni in the 
winter of LshA, 4 or ho will pull them to pieces/ it 
matters nut why Mis Gladstone became a Home Kuier, 
it matters not that lie wiih drawn into the movement 
by tin! matchless strategy, the eoiumiuuliug genius, of 
LiinielL Lid the Intili bn spoken. Xo Irish Nationalist 
wti» inorii determined to establish a liirliiuiitiit in 
Ireland than was tin? Liberal leader on that fatal ‘24th 
of November when, in a state of panic, he committed 
tint irreparable blunder of sending bin letter to Mr. Morley 
to the Press, and thus in an instant cutting off nil 
chance of peace. Dominated for the moment by Hir 
William Haivonrt and Mr. Morley —both scared by lint 
Khefheld irreconcilable*, of whom f any not a word ho 
looked upon the expulsion of Parnell from the eommand 
of tint Irish party an necessary for the success of the 
Home Hule cause, It was n mad thought, hut it was 
ii ifiicmt thought. 
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The Anti-Panicllites 

The Anti-Parnollitos wore no moro influenced by 
moral considerations than the Liberal loaders; with 
both the question was one of political expediency pure 
and simple. 

‘ Thu divorce ease,’ says Mr. Harrington, ‘ produced 
no effect upon us in America. It was Gladstone’s lottor 
that did the thing. It was Gladstone that turned tho 
delegates round.’ 

‘ If Parnell remains Gladstone will go, if Gladstone 
goes wo will lose tho General Eloction, and if tho 
General Election is lost there will bo an ond to Homo 
Uulo in our time.’ 

'Phis was the process of reasoning used by tho Anti- 
Parni'llites. T will relate one anecdote to show how 
much the Parliamentarians wore dominated by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

A Parnollitu member raised tho question that 
Mr. Gladstone did not say definitely that he would 
go if Parnell remained-—that, in fact, his letter was 
quite ambiguous on tho point. This argument pro¬ 
duced an effect on tho wavorors, whereupon an Anti- 
Parnollito wrote to Mr. Morloy saying that tho vague¬ 
ness of Mr. Gladstone’s language loft some doubt in the 
minds of the Irish members as to whether ho really 
meant to retire in the event of Parnell refusing to give 
way, and suggesting that Mr. Morloy should see Mr. 
Gladstone and got a clear and explicit statement from 
him. Mr. Morloy saw Mr. Gladstone, and then wrote 
to the Anti-Parnollito,saying, in effect: ‘ Mr. Gladstone 
feels that he cannot usefully add anything io what he 
has already written.’ The Irish members, however, 
were given clearly to understand by tho Liberal leaders 
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that Mr. Gladstone would go if Parnell remained. ‘ Be 
quite sure/ Mr. Morley himself said to me, ‘ that Mr. 
Gladstone will retire if Parnell does not. Let your 
friends understand that.* It was this threat that 
brought the majority of the Irish members to their 
knees. But let it be said in all truth that in going on 
their knees they believed they were doing the best for 
Ireland. To break with Mr. Gladstone, to break with 
the Liberals, to break with the English democracy, 
seemed to them sheer madness; therefore they also 
joined in the cry, ‘ To the Lions.’ 

The Parnellites 

The Parnellites may be divided into three classes. 

1. There were those who supported Parnell purely 
on personal grounds—men who for twelve years had 
fought by his side, had suffered and conquered under 
his command. The recollections of past struggles 
rushed upon their minds, they thought of the trials 
and persecutions he had endured, of the defeats and 
insults he had borne, of the victories he had achieved. 
They remembered how all England had conspired 
against him, and how he had triumphed over all Eng¬ 
land. They felt bound to him by ties of affection, and 
of comradeship. Were they to abandon him in an 
hour of trouble at the bidding of another man ? ‘1 will 

go into the desert again with Parnell ’ one of these 
Pamellite stalwarts said to me. ‘ Was it not he who 
brought us out of the desert, who brought us within 
sight of the Promised Land ? ’ 

Another of them, Mr. William Redmond, wrote to 
the Chief saying that, come what might, he would 
remain faithful to the leader of his race. 

Parnell seems to have been moved by the devotion 
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of his ardent young follower, and thoro is, I think, a 
touch of tenderness in his reply: 

Parnell to Mr. William liedmond 

‘My DKAtt Wir, lik, —Thanks very much for your 
kind letter, which is most consoling and encouraging. 
It did not require this fresh proof of your friendship to 
convince mo that I have always justly reliod upon you 
as one of the most single-minded and attached of my 
colleagues. 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 

‘ Charles S. Pabnell.’ 

Outside the circle of Parnell’s parliamentary re¬ 
tainers he was beloved by Irishmen and Irishwomen, 
many of whom, perhaps, had never soon him, but to all 
of whom his name was a household word. * When I 
was leaving my hotel in Now York,’ says Mr. Harring¬ 
ton, 4 on my way homo to join Pamoll at Kilkonny, the 
servants—almost all Irish boys and girls—gathered in 
the hall, or on the stairs, or in the passages, and as 
I came away all cried out, in voices brokon with emotion : 
“ Mr. Harrington, don’t desert him," “Don’tgivohimup.” ’ 
The hoarts of these Irish boys and girls had gone 
out to Pamoll because he had stood in the breach 
for Ireland. Ho had sinned. His own pooplo, strong 
in the possession of those domestic virtues for which 
their country is famous, had pardoned the sin because 
the sinner had served, and suffered for the nation. 
Was ho now to bo thrown to tho ‘ English wolvos ’ 
because an Englishman forsooth had cast tho first 
stone ? 

2, There wore those who supported Pamoll on 
grounds of political expediency. ‘ Wo arc told,’ they 
vol. n. t 
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said, 'that if Parnell remains Mr. Gladstone will go. 
Then let him go. If the issue be, Parnell without the 
Liberal alliance, or the Liberal alliance without Parnell, 
we accept the issue. We stand by onr own leader. 
.But Mr. Gladstone does not say he will go. His actual 
words are : “ The continuance of Parnell’s leadership 
would render my retention of the leadership of the 
Liberal party almost a nullity.” This may be Glad- 
stonese for going. We believe it is Gladstonese for 
staying. Will Mr. Gladstone tell the world that he 
believes Home Buie to be just and necessary, but 
that he will abandon it because the Irish leader has 
broken the sixth commandment ? Why, on Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s own showing, the Land League broke almost all 
the Ten Commandments, but the fact did not prevent 
him from carrying the Land Act of 1881, and from 
practically entering into an offensive and defensive 
■alliance with the League. Mr. Gladstone has divided 
the Liberal party, lias risked his reputation as a states¬ 
man, in adopting the Home Buie cause. Is he going to 
abandon that cause, is he going to forsake a principle 
‘founded on justice, and for which he has staked his 
whole political career—for history will judge him in 
the end by his Irish policy—because the leader of the 
Irish party has committed adultery? Is Home Hule to be 
decided, not on its merits, but according to the domestic 
life of the Home Buie leader. But if the penalty of 
fidelity to Parnell mean the loss of Mr. Gladstone, so be 
it. If we have to fight the English Liberals once more, 
we accept the responsibility. Parnell brought them to 
their bearings before. He can bring them * to their 
bearings again. Mr. Gladstone is now, we heartily 
believe, a sincere Home Buler. But who made him so ? 
He did all in. his power to crush the Irish party. He 
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passed the Coercion Act of 1881. He flung a thousand 
Irish Nationalists into gaol without trial. Ho passed 
the Coercion Act of 1882. Ho xiphoid the iron rule of 
Lord Spencer from 1882 to 188*5. In 1885 he asked 
the electors of Great Britain for a majority to make 
him independent of the Irish vote. At the end of the 
election he surrendered. Why? Because Parnell was 
able to plant his heel on the neck of the Liberal party/ 
8. Lastly, there were Parnellites who stood on 
national grounds pure and simple. 1 What is the issue ? * 
they asked. 1 The Irish members, encouraged by popular 
demonstrations in Ireland, have, in defiance of the pro- 
eoodings in the Divorce Court, unanimously re-elected 
Parnell. Them Mr. Gladstone steps in and practically 
calls upon them to reverse their judgment. And they, 
within twelve hours of the making of that judgment, 
wheel around and obey him. They acknowledge the 
right of an Englishman to revise their decision, they 
submit to English dictation. Is this conduct worthy 
of any body of men calling themselves self-respecting 
and self-reliant Irish Nationalists ? Had they, in the 
first instance, refused to re-elect Parnell in consequence 
of his relations with Mrs. O'Shea, no one could have 
objected to their action on national grounds. But to 
have re-elected him in spite of the verdict in the 
Divorce Court, and then to fling him over in obedience 
to the decree of an English party leader, is a humiliating 
submission to foreign control/ 

One day I met a Nonconformist friend, and wo 
discussed the situation. I am hound to say that he 
spoke sympathetically of Parnell, and, I am sum, 
felt sincerely sorry for what had happened. 1 You 
know/ he said, 1 if Gladstone had done this thing lm 
would have had to go/ I replied : 1 Possibly. But let 

1 2 
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me put ibis case to \t*11* Hupp*»se Gladstone hud done 
thin thing* iiiiii had afterwards I mnt re-elected leader ci{ 
llir Liberal party* and that thm Parnell intervened 
and Hiiitl In* must go Would vmi in such eiivuiUHtaneea 
force him tti go ? * * No/ answered my friend ener¬ 

getically* 4 mu certainly would not/ 

Till! spirit m liirli animated my Nonconformist 
friend wan the spirit which animated the Irish 
Nationalists of whom I am now speaking. 1 Wo urn 
told/ they wiiil* 1 that we cannot succeed without an 
English ulliancr. Why* it in notmiouH that alt which 
Ireland Iiiih obtained from England Inis been obtained 
not hy i4 policy of alliance, hut by a policy of defiance. 
Wan 0‘Contiell in allianctt with the Tone* when 
Jin wrung ft 1 4i unci put it in from u reluctant Minister ? 
Worn the Fiinkiis in alliance with the Liberal** when 
the Church ww cli»t«tttlili»lic!cl unci thci Land Act 
of 1870 paamnl ? Wan Parnell in alliance with the 
Liberal** when the Land Art of 1881 became law? 
Wan he in alliance with the Tories when the Lund 
Act of IHHf* took its place in the statute-book ? Wits 
he in allianee with the Liberals nhen Mr, Gladstone 
broke the Liberal tradition and flung himself into the 
rnnks of the Home Holers ? Was lit! in itllianee with 
the Tories when Lord Salisbury broke the Tory tradi¬ 
tion and bin own pledges and form! the Land Act of 
1887 through Parliament? The whole history of the 
relation* luitwisen England and Ireland shows that an 
Irish policy to l«i aueeiin«fiil limit \m a policy of self- 
reliance/ 

Having ©lainiiietl the pciiitioni of the comliatatttH, 

wt ilmll now wifcnem the combat Mr, AbraJiam 

(Aati-Piriiilliifi) began the operations in Committee 
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Boom 15 by moving * that Mr. Pamoll’s tenure of the 
chairmanship of this party is hereby terminated.’ 

Parnell at once ruled this resolution out of order. 
The motion before the party on Wednesday, December 
26, was, ho pointed out, ‘ that a full meeting of the 
party be hold on Friday to give Mr. Parnell an 
opportunity to reconsider his position.’ That motion 
still held the field, and could not bo withdrawn 
unless by the unanimous consent of tho meeting. 
Mr. Abraham did not move an amendment. He 
moved a substantive resolution, which must wait until 
tho resolution in possession was disposed of. Mr. 
Abraham’s resolution having thus gone by the board, 
Colonel Nolan (Parnellite) moved ‘ that tho party 
should meet in Dublin and settle tho question there.’ 
The. reason of this resolution, on which tho combatants 
now joined issue, was obvious. Parnell wished to get his 
foes under the pressure of Irish opinion, to draw them 
away from what he regarded as the fatal influence of 
tho House of Commons. After an animated discussion 
this resolution was defeated by forty-four to twenty- 
nine votes. 

Beaten on Colonel Nolan’s resolution, Parnell now 
determined to make the discussion centre round Mr. 
Gladstone’s position instead of his own. This was the 
manoeuvre of a master, and lie carried it out with 
Napoleonic address and genius. Mr. Gladstone had dis¬ 
puted the accuracy of the statements made in Parnell’s 
manifesto touching the proposed changes relating to tho 
control of the constabulary and the settlement of tho 
land question. The result was that the attention of tho 
mooting, instead of being concentrated on tho question 
of Parnell’s leadership, was suddenly directed to tho 
dispute between Mr. Gladstone and Parnell as to what 
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tin* former Inn! saiil anent the jmniHunH of tin* mm% 
liftin’ Iiiilt* !tilt. * \\ hy iue 4 e time/ until Parnell in 
rflrrf, 4 in tli*tcnsi*inj' Um qtie*ttoyi umv? Uo to Mr, 

C«linintPi!r mill get !i iirfiiiiiit .statement front him on 
the {«ititt,/ * \Y linn,* ?*ui<t Mr. Uetimourf, * wet tire ttuktitl 
In i4i*I} nftr Initial* In |*renervc flip Kiiglinli alliance, it 
to iite Unit \vr mm luniinl In itttjittrtt wlml we 

mm getting fur tlit» jiriee we mm ptytrtg/ * Doti't »ell 

tm* for iit»lliii»|f/ intriTiifiit*«l Purnell, 1 If you get my 

value you nmy change me fonuomm/ Tim minimalite* 
111^4 uf iim remark struck every man in the room. It 

might have tirni n mere Iiirfirnt move tin Parnell'a 
{nirl* lull it wan thoroughly in keeping with the nhrewdh 
new inni enmitum-Henae which tm hint evtt ithnwu ill 
leading the |>arty» 

Cln |)ecrmt*er a Mr, Cliinry moved * Unit iim whijm 
of thefmrty he iinitriirtwl to obtain from Mr, Olariatono, 
Mr. John Motley, ninl Kir William lliimmrt definite 
information on tho vital quehtiona of the ensiHtahulnry 
ami the laud,* Purnell hint not yet arrived when this 
roHohition \\m moved, In hi* alienee Mr, ('lauey 
Haiti: 1 I tinVt* authority for Hinting that if the ussur* 
iineea an* given after tin* manner utiggoaiod in thin 
rent *1 niton, Mr, Purnell u ill retire/ The moment Mr. 
Clancy hint made thin statement Purnell entered the 
room amt took lti« jdare in the chair, Mr, If only 
sprang in an iuHtant to hk feet* and, H|Mntking with 
lininli emotion, said; 

1 1 witili to ttmkn ii jicmoiiiil deelarutinu in your 
regard, Mr, Parnell I wish to my that if j«»u feel 
able to meet the party on these pointa my voire will 
bo the fimt on the very earlier*! moment jtoteuitle mm 
imtent with the liberties^ of my country to call you 
luck to your proper jtltiat m leader of the Irish mmC 
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Mr. Sexton followed. He said: ‘I wish also to say 
that X never for a moment abandoned the hope that, 
no matter what might happen now, a day would 
come when you would be leader of the Irish nation 
in a Legislature where none but Irish opinion would 
influence your position.’ Bo thought, so felt, the 
whole Anti-l'ameHito party. But the Liberals simply 
regarded the Anti-Parnollites as a lot of simpletons to 
allow themselves to bo out-mancouvred by this clover 
device; and as the Anti-Parnollites sank lower and 
lower in Liberal opinion after this incident of the 
struggle, the genius of the Chief shone brighter than 
ever, even in the eyes of his foes. 

' What do Mealy and Sexton mean,’ a distinguished 
Liberal said to me, ‘by accepting Clancy’s proposal V 
Do they think we are fools ? Do they imagine that 
Mr. Gladstone is going at this moment to tell the 
world what his next Home Rule B.ll will boV’ What 
the Irish members considered a fair proposal the 
Liberals regarded as a deus cs mack inti. 

The upshot of Mr. Clancy’s motion (which was 
subjected to much discussion and to some modification) 
was that the party unanimously agreed that Mr. Loamy, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. llealy, and Mr. John Redmond should 
seek an interview with Mr. Gladstone to learn his views 
on ‘(l) the settlement of the land question; (2) on 
the control of the constabulary force in the event of tho 
establishment of an Irish Parliament.’ 1 ‘Gentlemen,’ 
said Parnell, ‘ it is for you to act in this matter. You are 
dealing with a man who is an unrivalled sophist. You 

1 II wtwi originally ttgrwal, on ParmdPH HUggontion, that thn dtdngatQff 
ilionkl wail on Mr. Olininttmo, Bir William Harotmrt, and Mr. Morloy 
(and mm them all together); hut Urn Miami leaders having insisted 
that Mr. (liadiitiiini should alone drat with tho nubjeet, it wan finally left 
In hia hands*. 
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ar« tlotiltfig with 11 iiimi t«» whom il in a* impoKidliUi In 
givo ii dmvt unawor In a plant and MStiplo iptostion m 
it m ft»r m*' iinjHm^iiiln l*» i*ivr nn imhroot ntmwor to a 
plain ami aimplo ijiirniimi, \ < u aro doulmg with 14 
Hiitu who i* mpaltlo of tipjtriiltftg In lli«* conHtitnomdoH 
for a majority wliirli would iimko loin mdrpottdonl of 
tho Irkh party. And if I Mtrrondor to him, if 1 pvti 
up my jiiwiitimi In him if you Umov mo fn him, I nay, 
goiitlriiini, that it in your bottndou duty to m* that you 
amtro valtio fur tho >nmt?*'r I tow omi jmi nmtro 
thin vain*'? Yott rim Noiio lino \ahto lo untktng tip 
your iimiihi a«t to what thrnr protonon j in tho ism\i 
Jfttltto Utilo Hill ahuttld II-/ 

lint Iifbofttl loiltlrrtl Wofo J**rpi<'\od Iisni initiit»il ill, 
tliii HUKHtuaa of PartirHV iiiaiumivro, It looked m if hr 
might yot wiatrli tho Atiti-Paruolltton out of tho hand* 
tif Mr. Olitdidono, iitwl ovoii turn tin? think of tin? grand 
ohl pariiamuntary pmortth Tito majority of tho imh 
inomhors had tuot in VmmmtUm Hoorn to to iIimiiinh 
llinirll from tho loadondtip of tin? irt 4 t purluimoutury 
party* Uwauttu lm hud oomimltod adultory with Mr*. 
O’Shoa; ami now h**tv fltry worn lluiging tli« dtvoreo 
proooodittg* on ono atdo, ami iiiiiting with thr HarttoUitoa 
in it« iiiiitiiiiiig iiviiiranrm from Mr, CSIatkfotto on tho 
i*o\t Homo Hnio Hill, 1 1040111! of bring dmmi^od, 
Ilirtirll had aotnally tvamtird tho wh«*io In dt putty 
for tin momotit, and hint, m tin* old form, or*!* ml thorn 
to tidvanoo upon tho oottjitott oiuany, AMuirdiy, m nil 
jiwfiot! and fairur.***, mi inovomtldo Hnrnolhto oould lm 
i**§ioi*y*od t aftor thk um Aja otod dovojopm* nt, that 
Mr. Mortoy ahouid tinvo thrown hk baud* hi hoavru 
in dtttjmir t and that Hir Williiitii Itammrt ahrntld havo 
lofttftid tinro inoro to oultivuto hia own tirokdo, Tho 
Wi»li« cif tho Irinli tttoiiibom an oxpnwod in tho foro« 
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going resolution wore conveyed to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Morloy, and Bir William Harcourfc. 

Mr. Gladstone received the delegates (at 1 Carlton 
Gardens, the residence of Mr., now Lord Bendcl) 
with iey politeness, listened unmoved to Mr. Sexton’s 
appeal, and then frigidly read his reply. It camo in 
effect to this: ‘ The question you have now to decide 
is the leadership of the Irish party. I am not going 
to have that question mixed up with Homo Buie. 
One question at a time. I hold the views on Home 
Buie which I have always held, and when the timo 
comes for introducing a now Homo Buie Bill you 
shall know all about it. Meanwhile rest assured that 
l shall introduce no Homo Buie Bill which has not 
the unanimous approval of the Irish party.’ The 
Irish delegates tried again and again to got a more 
satisfactory and definite answer, but they tried in vain, 
and finally left Pari ton Gardens in much distress. 
Parnell's Hank movement had been repelled and the 
Irish members were once more brought face to face 
with the question of the leadership, and the question 
of the leadership alone. It was an interesting game of 
tactics between the Grand Old Man and the Grand 
Young Man, hut the former won. 

At the meeting of the Irish party on December (> 
the delegates gave an account of their interview with 
Mr. Gladstone, whereupon Mr. John O’Comior, Par¬ 
nell i to, moved, amid a scene of wild excitement: 

‘That having received a report of the proceedings 
between Mr. Gladstone and the delegates of the party 
appointed to confer with him, we regret to learn, and 
we call the attention of our fellow-countrymen to the 
fact, that Mr. Gladstone refuses to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with the Irish party, or to state his views on the 
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two vifiii point* tmhmittntl for liin rttii^iiloniiiiii!, rxcrpt 
upon tin* roinliiiois 1 1ml itini party ahull lirnl rntnovn Mr. 
Fiinirll from ihr Miiuruuimlup/ A stormy 'IkruHaiun 
tmsutak mill llion liio promoting* wwo HtuUl«*sity brought 
to si rloKo liy Mr. Juntil! McCarthy iking unit nay mg 
1 that il win* t4lo to nuitiiiiio tin* |srt.irot«liii|»i4 tiny tuiigor, 
mnl thsil lu* iui 4 litH friotiiU luul rrHolvinl to rottro front 
tint rtxmi/ TI ion Mr, McCarthy, iux*oiu|mtiiixt by forty- 
four mcmhrra, w ith«lr<*\v; mul Fiinirll, with twirnty-nix 
faithful follow* jm» rotsinitaai in tin* rlnitr* * Tim *p)it* 
wm rompltlo ; Mr, t Shuhfotir It»4 trimuphnl, 

I IniVr tlllln Jirirll)’4 tin* ttiovn in fltr gutur, 
1 itonot think it k inrm^iri to itiu II upon nil tho m*r tui* 
which riiiirnrtf 6 4i‘iril tlio prom'ihug** hi CntittaiUro 
llfinin Ifi, «ir to gi\r even tlio ^iiliHinsiro of tin* tunny 
Illilo MJtrrrlttm whirl* were 4rltit*ir4 on both mien, Hut 
thorn tiro it frw iurntenU of the whirh, tin they 

concern l l »rn«4S jsrmjftfiiiy* 1 nm 4 recall* lb* 4* fen4e4 
lik position in mint! win* I think the ^imrit 

iniiili* during lift* 4krn^vion?*, | #4mlS guv mi extract, 

1 Mr. 1 Intly Inc* Iroi twined in lltio warfare, Who 
trained him? Who miw Ihh gnnni firnt ? \S ho t«4 4 - 
graphed to him front America? Who gave him tm 
lira! opportunity itn4 rhanre? Who got him hk mitt 
in Piirhamcnt? Tliiit Mr* lfealy ahmild lm here to-day 
to destroy him k dun to toynelf. 

4 Mr. Ilonly hit* reminded iw that he attended tint 
mi nting lit tho Lriiuder Hull in Dublin, Hit remitidtal 
me of lik umimi* I In turn not hem alow to remind 
inn of lik M*rvit*t<n to site mnl to tin* patty, t under* 
atand that Mr, llnnly attended tlik meeting in Dublin, 
awt mteonded tho resolution railing on inn not to retire 
from tint leadership, Who asked him to 4o that ? 
W4 If Who nuked Mr* Jisutln McCarthy to travel 
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to Dublin, and to say that ho could give secret informa¬ 
tion tending to throw a different complexion on hidden 
events? Did I? Why was Mr.'Sexton away from this 
meeting, when his counsel might have been of impor¬ 
tance to prevent the ravelling up of a false situation ? 
Where was he? Where were you all? Why did you 
encourage mo to come forward and maintain my 
leadership in the face of the world if you were not 
going to stand by me ? Why did my officers encourage 
mo to take my position on the bridge and at the wheel, 
if they were going to act as traitors, and to hand mo 
over to the other Oommandor-in-Chiof.’ 

The Anti-Pannsllitos said not a word while the 
Weakness of their position was thus exposed with 
merciless logic. 

It was whispered in the lobbies of the House of 
Commons and in the I abend clulm, by way of excuse 
for the conduct of the Auti-Paruellitos in re-electing 
Parnell one day and throwing him over the next, that 
Parnell had said ho would retire provided they re-elected 
him formally. Parnell dealt with this rumour in 
characteristic fashion. ‘ Who set this rumour afloat V ’ 
he asked. Homoone told him Mr. Tuohy, the able 
London editor of tho * Freeman's Journal.' Heat once 
summoned Mr. Tuohy to his side in Committee Itoom 
15, and demanded a full inquiry, there and then, into 
the subject. 

The scene which followed must he described. 

Mr. Parnell. ‘ This is Mr. Tuohy who is wan Usd 
in this matter. Mr. Lams was under the impression, 
and stated to the meeting, that he had received from 
Mr. Tuohy a statement, which Ins communicated to 
Mr. Barry, that prior Us the meeting on Tuesday 1 had 
expressed my intention of resigning in easts I was re- 
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olooiod fn flit* rlminimnship of tho party, and that thin 
information mi onmmunioatod hv Mr. Tuohy produced 
a powerful improsMou on liit4 mind» amt iiIhh cm Mr, 
Barry's, in reformer to the* subsequent proceedings. 

Now t 1 invo asked Mr, Ttrnhy to state in thci meet¬ 
ing j what happened I' 

Mr, Pa nr (intervening) said : 4 Mr. Tuohy eaitttt 
In urn in the hobhy n fVw minutes before wo eamo 
here | November ‘25 ], amt volunteered tint statement 
to inn that you wore nhotii to retire, f tidied him, 
mm ho sure, and ho miitl, 41 You/* lie then fold it to 
Mr, Hexion, Mr, Burry, and some others. (•* Hour, 
hoar. 11 ) That statement, nk % was dented in thin room 
ni tliii Mooting ini Tuesday, and tins inomont ilm 
u muting was over I wont ami »nw my old and valued 
friend, Mr. Tuohy* in tlm outer lobby, outside the 
telegraph oftiee, and asked him cm what authority ho 
siiiido the statement to mo that Mr. Burnell intended to 
retire, and his words worn— 41 tin tho best authority 
possible that of Ilonry t‘amphrll,* 11 

Mr, Pa null, * Berhups Mr. Tuohy will now stuto 
m briefly im ho ran what took place !»«twoon him unit 
Mr. 1 # 11110 / 

Mr, Tunhij, * I ,hh\v Mr. Campbell at my office on 
tho Saturday before tho House met, and 1 had a conver- 
ant ion with him about tho pcisitinu of Mr, Burnell, Wo 
wrro discu**Htng tho uniting and lio stated, m ton own 
opinion, and expressly excluded htunelf from giving it 
m Mr, Barnoil'n opinion or intention, that in certain 
contiugeneitm hr thought Mr. Bnrnrli might retire; for 
instanct*, if tier ({moral Klcrttmt worn forced mime* 
diatety, and if disunion arose, and Mr, Barnett's eon* 
tinning tt» lender would jtmtitltly load to disaster. 
When I mot Mr, himo in tho hohhy 1 staled to him, 
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in the first instance, that Mr. Campbell had given this 
entirely as his own opinion, ami that it was not given 
as Mr. Parnell's intention at all.' 

Mr. ,/. JI until/ McCarthy. ' I may say a word on 
this matter, bee-ause I have no knowledge at all of 
what Mr. Tuohy said with Mr. Lane, hut I had a 
conversation with Mr. Tuohy before the meeting of 
the party, and 1 distinctly understood from him that 
his impression was that Parnell would not resign." 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Campbell. ' T am sure you will all understand 
that my position for a considerable time levs been a 
most difficult one. I have hod a thousand questions 
asked me upon this matter during the last fortnight. 
First of all, 1 deny that l ever told Mr. Tuohy that I 
knew Mr. Parnell was going to resign, or that Mr. 
Parnell told me he was going to resign. But I think 
1 can call in support of my word my friend Mr. Byrne, 
who asked me on the day of the meeting what Mr. 
Parnell was going to do. I told him he was going to 
stand by his position as leader of the party, and t also 
told my friend Mr. M. J. Kenny the same.’ 

Mr, M. J. Kenny. * I think about eleven o'clock 
on Tuesday morning I met Mr. Caittplstll, and in the 
course of the short conversation I had with him lie 
said it was your intention to hold on to the leadership. 
When f voted on Tuesday for you as leader, I voted 
for you in tho belief that you intended to stick on.' 

Mr. Byrne. ‘ Of what took place between Mr. Lane 
and Mr. Tuohy I know absolutely nothing, I met 
Mr. Campbell in the forenoon of Tuesday. I asked 
him, *' How was the Chief? how was his health?" I 
said, '* Is he going to accept the chairmanship? " Ho 
said, *' Certainly." That is all that passed.' 
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Mr. Ilealy and Mr. Sexton had said that Parnell 
owed his position to the parliamentary party. Parnell's 
reply was full of tho imperial dignity and strength 
which characterised almost all his utterances. Ho told 
Mr. Sexton with perfect courtesy, hut with clearness 
and truth, that it was ho who had made tho parlia¬ 
mentary party, and not tho parliamentary party which 
had made him. lie reminded every man in tho room 
of tho jealousies, tho rivalries, tho dissension, which 
would have long since rondud tho party asunder hut 
for his commanding influence. Ho stood there, ho told 
them, not tho loader of a party, but tho loader of a 
nation. Ho said : * My responsibility is derived from 
you, to some extent—to a largo extent; but it is also 
tlerivod from a long train of circumstances and events 
in which many of you—and I speak to you with tho 
greatest respect—have had no share. My position has 
boon granted to me not because I am a mere leader of 
a parliamentary party, but because X am the leader of 
tho Irish nation. It has been granted to moon account 
of the services which I have rendered in building up 
this party, in conciliating prejudices, in soothing 
differences of opinion, and in keeping together the 
discordant elements of our race within the hounds of 
moderation.’ 

One day there was a disorderly scene. Mr. Ilealy 
and Mr. Barry were disposed to resist the ruling of the 
chair; Parnell asserted his authority with characteristic 
vigour. 

Mr. Ilealy. ‘ I rise to a point of order. 1 ask if 
the chairman would bo good enough to inform me what 
is the question before tho mooting ? ’ 

Mr. E. Harrington. ‘ No, no, you were but— 

Mr. Parnell. ‘A discussion has boon opened by 
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Mr, Barry on the question of communication with the 
delegates in America, and that discussion will have to 
proceed to its end.’ 

Mr. Ileal if. ' Another piece of pure obstruction.’ 

Parnell. * I think that is a most insolont and im¬ 
pertinent observation — a most insolent and impertinent 
observation.' 

Mr. Barry. * f rim — 

Parnell. ‘ Bit down, Mr. Barry, please.’ 

Mr. Barry. ‘Allow me—’ 

Parnell. ' 1 will not allow you, sir. Mr. Loamy 
is in possession, let him go on ’; and Mr. Loamy 
went on. 

Mr. Ilealy said in the course of those debates in 
Committee Hoorn 15 that Mr. Harnell was *judge,’ 

* counsel,’ and ‘defendant.’ In a sense, this statement 
is true, Harnell was himself perhaps the last man 
who would descend to the cant of saying that he had 
come to Committee Hoorn lfi to hold the balance 
evenly between the parties that be. had come to sit 
judicially, and, having heard the discussion, to put the 
resolution dethroning hint to the mooting. He came 
to Committee Boom 15, not to adjudicate hut to light, 
and to fight with his hack to the wall. There can ho 
no doubt whatever about that fact. ‘If you admit 
that,’ an Auti-Harnellite said, ‘if you say that, dis¬ 
trusting and despising this whole lot of us, he came to 
fight juul to heat us, then of course there cannot ho a 
question hut that he fought according to the rules of 
war, and with a skill, an energy, and a dash which 
extorted admiration front every man in the room.’ 

* f thought I knew Harnell well,’ says Mr. He.aly, 

* hut it was only in Committee Hoorn 15 that 1 realised 
his bigness. No one man could have admired his 
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genius, his resources, his generalship, in that fight 
more than I did.’ 

One night before the debates in Committee Boom 15 
had concluded, Parnell sat in the Smoking-room of the 
Honse of Commons having a cup of tea with one of 
the Irish members. For some moments he remained 
quite silent; and then suddenly, as if thinking aloud, 
said: ‘Yes, I always felt it would end in this way/ 
His companion said nothing. His first thought was 
that Parnell might be going to talk about the Divorce 
Court. 

‘Yes/ repeated the Chief, ‘I always said it would 
end badly/ 

‘What,’ at length said his companion, ‘what did 
you say would end badly ? * 

‘ The Plan of Campaign/ answered Parnell. 
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OILVPTKlt XXIV 

KILKENNY 

Tiik of the struggle now changes from .London 

to Ireland. An election was ponding in North Kilkenny. 
Sir John Pope llennossy had heen selected an the 
Nationalist candidate before tins split. The question 
now arose, I’pon which side Parnellile or Anti 
Parnellite wonld he stand ? 

While the matter was still in suspense Parnell sent 
for me. We met in the Smoking-room of the House of 
Commons on, I think, Monday evening, December 8. 
Hit looked tired, ill, distressed. I hi seemed to me to he 
absolutely without energy, lie leant back on the seat 
and appeared to bo quite absent-minded. Hpeaking in 
a very low voice anti as if suffering physical pain, 
he said, after a while : • 1 want to talk to you about 
Kilkenny. We have wired to Ilennessy to ask if he 
will stand for us, ami we have received no reply yet. 
Kuppose the reply is unfavourable, will you stand 't' 
I replied it would not suit mo for many reasons to 
go into Parliament ; and that, for one reason, I 
could not afford to pay tins expenses of a contested 
election. * You want a man with money,’ I said. He 
answered : * I know that, and I will gist a man with 
money if 1 can ; but if I can’t, will you stand ? ’ It 
was finally agreed that l should stand if called upon, 
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and that ho would pay my expenses. In Parliament 
itself, of course, I should be self-supporting. 

On Tuesday night, December t), he started for 
Ireland, accompanied by many of his colleagues. A 
reporter from the 1 Freeman's Journal * asked him 
before his departure, * What message, Mr. Parnell, 
shall l send from you to tint Irish people ? * * Tell 

them/ he replied, * that I will light to the end.’ 

On Wednesday morning, December 10, he arrived 
in Dublin and went straight to the house of Dr. Kenny, 
There he received a hearty welcome, not only from the 
multitude collected outside but from the many friends 
gathered within. An eyewitness lias given me an 
account of the scene in Dr. Kenny's breakfast-room on 
that eventful morning. 1 The room was full of men, 
all talking together, interrupting each other, making 
suggestions and counter-suggestions, proposing plans 
and counter-plans, and everyone too full of bis own 
views to listen to the views of anyone else. Pared! sat 
silently near the fire, looking thoughtfully into it and 
apparently heeding nothing that was going on. Mrs. 
Kenny entered tin? room, made her way through the 
crowd to Parnell, and said : * Mr. Pnnmll, do yon not 
want something to eat ? ’ 

1 That is just what 1 do want,' lie said, with a 

smile. 

1 Why/ said Mrs. Kenny, going among the agitators, 
1 don't you see that the man is worn out and wants 
something to eat, while you all keep talking and 
debating, and making a noise/ 

Soon there was complete silence, and Parnell ml to 
the table, saying, ‘ I am as hungry as a hawk/ 

Breakfast over, the Chief did not allow the grass 
to grow under his feet* 4 United Ireland/ which had 
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boon founded by him, bad ixndor the direction of Mr. 
Matthias Bodkin, the acting editor in Mr. William 
()’Brien’s absence, gone over to the enemy. Parnell's 
first order was, 4 Seize 44 United Ireland, 51 expel Bodkin, 
and put Mr, Beamy in charge of the paper.’ This order 
was carried out on the morning of December 18, under 
the superintendence of Parnell himself, with charac¬ 
teristic vigour and despatch. Going straight to the 
office of the paper he removed Mr. Bodkin and his staff, 
placing Mr. Loamy in the editorial chair. One of 
Parnell's Fenian supporters has given mo a brief and 
pithy account of what happened. 1 1 went up to Matty 
Bodkin. “ Matty/' says I, 44 will you walk out, or would 
yon like to be*, thrown out?” and Matty walked out/ 
That night Parnell addressed a great meeting at 
tint Rotunda. Miss Katharine Tynan (Mrs. Uinkson) 
was present, and has given a graphic, account of what 
she saw: 4 It was nearly 8.IK) when we, heard the 
hands coining; then the windows wore lit up by the 
lurid glare of thousands of torches in the street outside. 
There was a distant roaring like the sea. The great 
gathering within waited silently with expectation. 
Then the cheering began, and we craned our necdcs and 
looked on eagerly, and there was the tall, slender, 
distinguished figure of the Irish hauler making its way 
across the platform. 1 don’t think any words could 
do justice to his reception. The house rose at him; 
everywhere around there wits a sea of passionate faces, 
loving, admiring, almost worshipping that silent, pale 
man. The cheering broke out again and again ; there 
was no quelling it. Mr. Parnell bowed from side to 
side, sweeping the assemblage with his eagle glance. 
The people were fairly mad with excitement. I don’t 
think anyone outside Ireland can understand what a 
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charm Mr. Parnell Iuis for tie* Irish heart; that won¬ 
derful personality of his, his proud hearing, his hand¬ 
some, strong face, the distinction of look which marks 
him more than anyone 1 have over seen. At! these are 
irresistible to the artistic, Irish. 

‘ I said to Dr. Kenny, who was standing by me, 
“ ITe is the only quiet man here.” " Outwardly,” said 
the keen medical man, emphatically. Looking again, 
one saw the dilated nostrils, the Hashing eye, the 
passionate face: the hauler was simply drinking in 
thirstily this immense love, \v hieh must have been 
more heartening than one can say after that bitter time 
in the English capital. Mr. Parnell looked frail enough 
in body—perhaps the black frock-coat, buttoned so 
tightly across his chest, gave him that look of attenua¬ 
tion ; but ho also looked full of indomitable spirit and 
fire. 

‘ For a time silence was not obtainable. Then 
Father Walter Hurley climbed on the table amt stood 
with his arms extended. It was curious how the attitude 
silenced a crowd which could hear no words, 

‘When Mr. Parnell came to speak, tin 1 passion 
within him found vent. It was a wonderful speeelt; 
not one word of it for oratorical effect, hut every word 
charged with a pregnant message to the people who 
were listening to him, and the millions who should read 
him. It was a long speech, lasting nearly an hour; hut 
listened to with intense interest, punctuated by fierce 
cries against men whom this crisis has made odious, 
now and then marked in a pause by a deep-drawn moan 
of delight. It was a groat speech -simple, direct, 
suave—with no device and no artificiality. Mr. Parnell 
said long ago, in a furious moment in the House of 
Commons, that he cared nothing for the opinion of the 
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English people. One remembered it now, noting his 
passionate assurances to bin own people, who loved him 
too well to ask him questions.’ 

One sentence from Parnell's speech will suffice. It 
was the, simple truth, and went to the heart of every 
man and every woman in the assembly. 

* I don't pretend that 1 had not moments of trial 
and of temptation, but I do claim that never in thought, 
wortl, or deed have f beam false to the trust that 
Irishmen have confided in me.’ 

There wore many in the Rotunda who did not look 
upon Parnell as a blameless man, or even a blameless 
politician ; but all felt that in every emergency, through 
good report and ill report, he had been faithful to 
Ireland and the foe of Knglish rule in the island. This 
was tlie bond of union between him and the men who 
earned the ‘ thousands of torches ’ which lighted up his 
path that night the men on whorn he now relied to 
face his enemies. 

White the meeting in the Rotunda was going on 
the Anti-Parnelliten made a raid cm 1 United Ireland/ 
and recaptured it. 

Next morning Parnell ram betimes— lie had to 

start for (kirk by an early train. But * United Ireland ’ 
was not to be left in the hands of the seceders, J)r, 
Kenny’s carriage was quickly ordered to the door, 
4 We must re-capture 14 United Ireland ” on our way 
to the train/ said the Chief, as he finished his 
breakfast. 

A description of the dramatic scene which followed 
has been given to me by a gentleman wholly uncon¬ 
nected with politics, who happened, by the merest 
chance, to be in the neighbourhood when the final 
battle over 4 United Ireland * was fought. 
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1 1 wan walking down the north side of O’Connell 
Street, when thorn wan 11 rush from till quarters in the 
direction of Lower Abbey Street* 1 followed the crowd, 
which slopped opposite the office of 41 United Ireland.’* 
There I witnessed a scene of wild excitement. Sticks 
and revolvers were being eirtutluied freely hy men who 
passed in and out of the dense Mans* but m yet no 
blows bad been exchanged, 

*Tlin enemy was, in fact, safe behind barred doom 
and windows, out of harm's way for the present, in the 
office of United Ireland.** Suddenly round the street 
corner dashed n putty carnage containing two gentle¬ 
men, tin well its 1 ciiit remember unattended ; one, I 
whs told, was Dr* Kenny, the nther I knew to be 
Charles Stewart Parnell. 1 had seen him before in 
Emits atlclresMtig a multitude of Clare men tinder the 
shadow of O’ConneirH monument I had been struck 
on that clay by bin power of electrifying a great multi¬ 
tude* I was to bo even more moved and startled by 
him on this day. The carriage dashed on, the people 
making way for it, and it wan as well, for no attempt 
was made to slacken speed. Both men seemed heed¬ 
less of the crowd, thinking sternly of the seizure of the 
offices which they hud come to make. A tremendous 
sensation was produced hy the appearance of Parnell, 
They had been, doubtless, on the point of storming the 
citadel of the mutineers, and here was their captain 
come to fight in their front. Cheer after cheer filled 
the air, mingled with cries of hatred, defiance, and 
exultation. The carriage was cheeked ho abruptly that 
the horse fell flat upon the road, Parnell sprang out, 
rushed up the steps, and knocked peremptorily at the 
office door. There was a pause, during which every 
eye regarded him and him alone, Suddenly ho turned, 
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his face pale; with passion, his dark eyes flaming; ho 
realised that obedience was not to bo expected from 
those within, realised also the pain of being taunted and 
jeered at by his own countrymen, for there were indica¬ 
tions of this from those within. JIo turned and spoke 
to some of his followers, then stood to wait. We 
knew by instinct that he was not going to turn away 
from that door, at which he had demanded admit¬ 
tance; ho intended to storm the stronghold of the 
mutineers. 

4 1 forgot everything save that there was going to 
he a historic fight, and that I wanted to have; a good 
view of it. 1 dashed into a house opposite, and, with¬ 
out waiting for formal leave, ran U)>stairs. The windows 
of the first floor were crowded, I ran higher up, and 
soon gained a splendid point of vantage. I was in full 
sight of tin; beleaguered office:;, and had a bird's-eye 
view of the crowd in the street a crowd of grim, 
determined, passionate men, many of them armed, and 
ait ready and eager for a fray. Parnell's envoys were 
back by this time, bringing from some place near a 
crowbar and pickaxe. There was a brief discussion. 
Then Parnell suddenly realised that the fort might bo 
carried from the area door. In a moment he was on 
the point of vaulting tho railings. The hands of con¬ 
siderate friends restrained him hy force. I heard his 
voice ring out clearly, impatiently, imperatively : “ Go 
yourselves, if you will not let me." At the word 
several of those around him dropped into the area. 
Now Parnell snatched the crowbar, and, swinging his 
arms with might and main, thundered at the door. 
The door yielded, and, followed by those nearest to him, 
he disappeared into the hall. Instantly uprose a terrible 
noise. The other storming party, it seems, had entered 
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from the area, and, rushing upstairs, had crashed into 
Parnell’s bodyguard. What happened within the house 
I do not know, for spectators outside could only hold 
their breath and listen and guess. Feet clattered on 
the boarded stairs, voices hoarse with rage shrieked and 
shouted. A veritable pandemonium was let loose. At 
last there was a lull within, broken by the cheers of the 
waiting crowd without. One of the windows on tho 
second storey was removed, and Parnell suddenly 
appeared in tho aperture. He had conquered. Tho 
enthusiasm which greeted him cannot be described. 
His face was ghastly pale, save only that on either 
cheek a hectic crimson spot was glowing. His hat was 
off now, his hair dishevelled, the dust of tho conflict 
begrimed his well-brushed coat. The people were 
spellbound, almost terrified, as they gazed on him. For 
myself, I felt a thrill of dread, as if I looked at a tiger 
in tho frenzy of its rago. Then ho spoke, and tho tone 
of his voice was even more terrible than his look. Ho 
was brief, rapid, decisive, and the closing words of his 
speech still ring in my oar: “ I roly on Dublin. Dublin 
is true. What Dublin says to-day Ireland will say 
to-morrow.” 

‘Ho had simply recaptured “United Ireland" on 
his way going south to Cork. Tho work done, ho 
immediately entered the carriage and drove to King’s 
Bridge terminus. After what I had witnessed I could 
not go tamely about my business. Hailing a car, I 
dashed down tho quays. Many other cars went in the 
same direction, and the faithful crowd followed afoot. I 
was among the first to reach tho terminus. I pushed 
towards the platform, but was stopped by tho ticket 
collector. I was determined, however, not to be baulked, 
and I was engaged in a hot altercation with him, when 
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I felt myself being crushed anti wedged forward. With 
or without leave, I was being swept onto the platform, 
and, turning to see who was pushing or being pushed 
against me in the gangway, I found to my amazement 
that the foremost in the throng was Purnell himself. 
My look of angry remonstrance was doubtless soon 
turned, as l met his inscrutable gaze, into one of curious 
awe. The crowd at the station was now immense, and 
the spirit of “I don’t care what I do” which led me up 
to the room in Lower Abbey Street seemed to inspire 
everybody. People rushed about madly on the platform, 
seeking for every point of vantage to look at the Chief, 
Ladies got out of tho first-class carriages of the train, 
which was waiting to start, and mingled in tint throng. 
Parnell had entered a saloon carriage; the rn»\\d 
cheered again and again, calling his name. He stood 
at the carriage window, looking pale, weary, wistful, 
and bowed graciously to the euthusiuHtir crowd. Many 
of those present endorsed the words of a young lady 
who exclaimed, addressing an elderly aristocrat wruppeil 
in furs; 44 01), father, hasn't he a lovely face ! M The 
face disappeared from the window. Tho cheers again 
rose up, and then died away as the train passed from 
our night. 1 

.Parnell arrived in (Jerk that evening, and received 
a hearty welcome from his constituents, whom he 
addressed in a stirring speech, the keynote of which 
was * No English dictation/ Throughout the day he 
wan full of fight, and bore himself bravely; hut when 
night came on he showed manifest signs of fatigue, 
illness, worry, and distress. 

Bays his old friend Mr. IIorgan : 

4 1 remember his visit to Cork after the fight in Com* 
mittee Boom 115. I saw him in the Victoria Hotel 
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that night. Ho looked like a hunted hind; his hair wan 
dishevelled, his heard unkempt, his eyes were wild and 
restless. The room was full of people. Ho sat down 
to a chop; but he only made a pretence of eating. J 
did not like to speak to him, but his eye rested on me 
and ho called mo to him. I sat near him, and we 
talked generally. After a time the waiter came to him 
and said, “ Would you wish to see your room, Mr. 
Parnell? ” Parnell said, “ Oh no. 1 am not going to 
sloop here. I am going to sleep with my friend, Mr. 
Ilorgan.” I sent a messenger to my wife to say we 
should arrivo in about an hour, and to have things 
ready. When wo arrived she received him very kindly, 
as if nothing had happened. She had some supper 
prepared for him, but he said ho would not take any¬ 
thing except a raw egg. Wo got him the raw egg, and 
the tumbler. Ho broko the egg into the tumbler and 
swallowed it at a gulp. He then said, “ That’s a very 
good egg. May I have another ? ” and he swallowed 
that just the same. He then said, “ I will now go 
to bed.” In the morning lie sunt tins maid for me 
about seven o’clock. I found him sitting in the bed 
drinking a tumbler of hot water. He said : ‘ .1 want to 
see Sir John Arnot. I want to induce him to buy tins 
Ponsonby Estate, and to restore the evicted tenants. 
I must see him secretly. Can you manage it ? ’’ I said : 
“ No, that it was impossible; that Arnot was an old 
man and could not come to him, and that if bo went 
to Arnot the whole town would know' it.” After some 
further talk he felt the project was hopeless, and aban¬ 
doned it.’ 

Before Parnell’s departure from London ho bad 
sent me a telegram, saying: ‘Como to Dublin as 
soon as possible.’ Sir John Pope Hennossy bad 
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just declared that ho would support tho Catholic hier¬ 
archy, who had on December 3 condemned Pam oil's 
leadership on moral grounds. Parnell was thus left 
on the eve of the (‘lection without a candidate. On 
December 11 I started for Dublin, writing to Parnell 
saying that l would go through with tho business, 
hut still expressing the hope that he would got a 
hotter man. In the meantime, Mr. Vincent Scully, 
a gentleman of wealth and position, a Tipperary 
landlord with popular sympathies and a generous 
heart, had chivalrously jumped into the breach. *1 
stood for Kilkenny/ ho afterwards said to mo, 4 us a 
protest against the publication of Gladstone's letter to 
Mutiny. Kxplain it as they may, that was Knglish 
did at tun/ 

It was chanifiertstte of Purmil that lm\ ing ureepted 
He ally's candidature on the morning of i he I lilt, he 
did not take the trouble to communicate the fact to 
me. 1 Shall I wire to O’Brien not to come?' Dr, 
Kenny linked him at breakfast, 4 No/ said lie, 1 he 1ms 
started by this time/ 

I>r, Kenny explained that f might ho turned hai.de 
en nmtt\ 1 No/ said the Chief, 1 bettor let him come 

on. You can meet him when ho arrives and explain/ 

* Well/ 1 said, on hearing the Doctor's explanation, 4 he 
has of course done what is right, hut why did you not 

wire and stop me ? And what docs .Parnell expect 
mo to do now ? * 1 He expects you/ said the Doctor, 

‘to count to Kilkenny to help Scully/ And we both 
laughed. 

During the Kilkenny election someone said, * It is 
only Purnell who can do these things. He has been 
in treaty with three candidates, O'Brien, Hettlly, and 
John Kelly. lie dually nominates Scully, and gets the 
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other two to come to Kilkenny to help Scully, and all 
throe work together like niggers.’ 

I arrived at Kilkenny on Saturday evening, the ldth 
December. The Parnellites had practically taken 
possession of the Victoria Hotel. One room was given 
up to the Press. Almost all the rest of the hotel was 
held by the supporters of the Chief. I found the large 
coffee-room upstairs full of men. Some were at the 
table, dining, others were seated on the lounge, more 
stood in clusters around. I was struck by the silence 
which prevailed. All spoke in whispers ; waiters stole 
softly in and out. Livery individual seemed anxious to 
make no noise. It was like the stillness of a sick-room. 
In a sense it was a sick-room. Stretched on a number 
of chairs before the fire lay Parnell, sleeping. To mo 
he looked like a dying man. ‘ He’s been very ill,’ said 
Mr. J. J, O’Kelly, the one personal friend whom 
Parnell had in the whole party—the one man to whom 
he freely opened his mind, when, indeed, he opened it 
at all. ‘He’s been very ill, and we want to got him to 
bed. A good night’s rest would sot him tip.’ I dined 
in the Press room. About half an hour afterwards 
someone came to say that Parnell wished to see me. I 
found him sitting in an arm-chair. He looked pale and 
exhausted, hut the old fire still burned in his eyes. ‘ I 
am glad you have come,’ ho said. I asked : ‘How does 
the fight go on ? ’ He replied : ‘ They haves got at the 
miners in Castlecomer ; Davitt did that; they were first 
in the field.’ ‘ Upon the whole, are you hopeful ? ’ I 
again asked. 1 Yes,’ he answered, 1 but remember this 
is only the first battle of the campaign. If the 
priests were on your side,’ I said, ‘you would sweep 
the country from end to end.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ it is 
the priests.’ Then, looking into the fire, he added: 
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4 I do not blame the people for following the priests. 
It in natural; but the priests are not good political 
guides/ * Have you all the Fenians at your back ? 1 1 
asked. 4 Yes* in Ireland/ he answered. 1 America V’ I 
said. 4 I shall have them in America, too/ he replied. 
Soon after Mr. O’Kelly came up, and said: 4 I think 
you Intel bettor go to bed. You have a big day’s work 
before you to-morrow. You had better have a good 
night’s rest/ Parnell said : 1 Yes, 1 will go to my 
room.’ 

Mr. O’Kelly was right. A good night’s rest did set 
Purnell up. Next morning ho was a new mam I 
was alone in the breakfast-room when ho eamo 
down. * I low are you, this morning ? ’ I asked, 4 Very 
well/ lie answered, with a jaunty shake of the head, and 
looking wry bright and handsome. 4 I want you/ he. 
went on, * to take charge of my letters. Open them 
all; let me have those you think important, destroy the 
rest. Keep all tint telegrams unopened until I return 
each evening/ A couple of hours later he mounted 
the drag at the door, to drive to some outlying district; 
and one could not help being impressed by lits appear¬ 
ance when, as the crowd cheered enthuslasticmlty, lie 
raised Ids hat and bowed with that kingly air which 
was his chief characteristic. 

On Monday night ho did not return to Kilkenny. 
Meanwhile a committee of six had been formed to 
manage the election. The committee was a failure. 
There was a good deal of talk, a good deal of discussion, 
a good deal of Indecision, and no practical work. 
About ten o’clock on Monday night, as the committee 
sat in solemn conclave, everybody proposing something 
but nobody agreeing to anything, the door opened and 
a messenger from Parnell entered. * 1 have come from 
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the Chief,’ ho said. Up to that moment there had 
been a babel of talk in the room. Now there was 
dead silence. ‘What does ho say?’ asked the chair¬ 
man of the committee. * Ho says that this committee 
must bo broken up,’ was the quick answer ; and every¬ 
one burst into laughter. The Chief was eight or ton 
miles away from the scene of the committee’s labours, 
but had he been on the spot, had he witnessed the 
operations of the committee, he could not have arrived 
at a sounder decision. Everyone in the room felt that. 
‘ Well, and what’s to be done V ’ asked the chairman. 
‘ Ho says that one man is to remain hero and take 
charge of the whole work. lie can have a local 
assistant if ho likes. The rest of you must bo dis¬ 
tributed over tho division. Ono person must direct 
operations from tho centre.’ ‘ Well, who is that person 
to bo ? ’ said the lato chairman of tho defunct com¬ 
mittee. ‘L.,’ was tho answer. ‘ Why L. ? ’ said tho 
ox-chairman. 1 Because tho Chief thinks he can keep 
us in touch with our friends in London and in Dublin.’ 
And so it was settled. ‘Iff am to. he in charge',’ said 

L., ‘I must have the assistance of -,’ naming a 

Fenian. ‘Well,’ said tho Parliamentarians, ‘you had 
bettor bo careful. You may raise a spirit which you 
cannot lay.’ ‘That’s nonsense,’ said L. ‘ Tho spirit 
is raised already, and raised by Parnell. This town of 
Kilkenny is hold by Fenians, and Parnell cotdd not 
carry on tho fight for a week without the Fenians. 
At this moment the Fenian in question burst into the 
room. ‘ Where is Mr. Parnell V ’ ho asked. He was 
told that Parnell would not return to Kilkenny that 
night. ‘ Well,’ ho said, ‘ Mr. Parnell made an appoint¬ 
ment with me here at ton o’clock, and if Mr. Parnell 
does not keep his appointments with mo I shall leave 
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tho town at once/ Thin announcement had a startling 
effect, and tho Piudiamcm tartans began to explain. 1 1 
want no explanations,* said tho Fenian. 4 We are hero 
to help Mr. Purnell; we are not paid by him. We are 
not bin people. He muni keep his appointments/ 
Anti he. flow out of the room an suddenly as he had 
entered it. 1 Weil* gentlemen/ said L,, an soon as ho 
had gone, 1 what do you say now? Are you going to 

ignore --/ 4 I nay/ answered the ex-chairman, 4 that 

wo had better obey Parnell. He has named a man to 
work the whole business. Hot him have all re¬ 
sponsibility/ 

That night L. and — took counsel together, and 
next day the members of the late committee were 
distributed mvr the division. On Monday night Purnell 
returned, and remained for some time in consultation 
with - —, \\ ho.ic forees, indeed, formed the van of the 
Parndlito army. 

The election lasted for ten days. During that time 
Parnell showed wonderful vigour for a man in failing 
health, going from end to end of the division, speaking, 
working, directing, returning each night much fatigued, 
retiring early to rest, ami coming down next morning 
full of light and energy. * While I have my life,* ho 
said at Kilkenny two days before the polling, 4 1 will 
go from one constituency to another, from one city to 
another, from one town and village and parish to 
another, to put what I know is the truth before the 
people/ At (Aodleeomer, where the rival parties 
met, Davitt sent a message proposing that both of 
them should speak side by side front the same drag 
and answer tutuh other's speeches. * Tell him/ said 
Parnell, with a grim smile at the grotonquenoHS of tho 
proposal, 1 that l have? come to fight, not to treat/ 
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Davitt attacked him for 4 appealing in his despera¬ 
tion to the hillside men and the Fenian sentiment of 
the country/ adding : 4 It would be a piece of criminal 
folly in Mr. Parnell to lead the young men of the 
country to face the might of England in the field.’ 
Parnell replied in a stirring speech, addressed to the 
4 physical force men/ from the window of the Victoria 
Hotel, Kilkenny, defining his position towards them 
with characteristic precision and frankness : 

4 1 have, in answer to this, to announce, in no 
undecided tones and with a clear voice, that I have 
appealed to no section of my country. My appeal has 
been made to the whole Irish race, and if the young 
men are distinguished amongst my supporters it is 
because they know what I have promised them I will 
do. I have not promised to lead them against the 
armed might of England. I have told them that, so 
long as I can maintain an independent Irish party in the 
English Parliament, there is hope of winning our legisla¬ 
tive independence by constitutional means. I have said 
that, and I repeat it to-night. Hear it again. So long 
as we can keep our Irish party pure and undefiled from 
any contact or fusion with any English parliamentary 
party, independent and upright, there is good reason 
for us to hope that we shall win legislative independence 
for Ireland by constitutional means. So long as such 
a party exists I will remain at its head. But when it 
appears to me that it is impossible to obtain Home 
Buie for Ireland by constitutional means, I have said 
this—and this is the extent and limit of my pledge, 
that is the pledge which has been accepted by the 
young men of Ireland, whom Michael Davitt in his 
derision calls the hillside men—I have said that when 
it is clear to me that I can no longer hope to obtain 
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our constitution by constitutional and parliamentary 
means, I will in a moment so declare it to the people 
of Ireland, and, returning at the head of my party, I 
will take counsel with you as to the next step. That, 
fellow-countrymen, is the nature and extent of my 
declaration, which I made in Cork in’HO which was 
accepted then by my constituents when they placed mo 
at the head of the poll in succession to my late friend. 
Joseph Itonayne. That pledge was accepted hy tho 
whole of Ireland-hy the hillside men and every other 
man in the country as a just position for me to take up 
and to fight this constitutional battle from. I have 
not in any sense, not in one iota, departed from it. I 
stand on the same ground to-night as I did then, and 
if the young men of Ireland have trusted me it is 
because they know that I am not a mere Parliamen¬ 
tarian ; that I can be trusted to keep my word to them 
to go as far as a brave and honest heart can go on this 
parliamentary alliance, and test it to the uttermost, 
and that when and if I find it useless and unavailing 
to persevere further, they can depend upon me to tell 
them so. ... I have stood cm the same platform, 
I have remained true to the same declarations and tho 
same pledges, and when anybody has tho audacity to 
taunt mo with being a hillside man I say to him I 
am what I am because I am known to he an honest, and 
an unchanging Irishman.’ 

It would bo idle to deny that the struggle at Kil¬ 
kenny was a fight between Parnell ism plan Fenian ism 
and tho Church. Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals 
influenced, indeed dominated, the majority of the Irish 
members. But tho priests, and tho priests alone, in¬ 
fluenced and dominated the electors of North Kilkenny. 
I will give an illustration of what I mean. In one 
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district —-Kilmanagh—the parish priest, Father Murphy, 
supported Parnell. In that district Parnell had a 
majority. In every other district the parish priest 
was against him, and in every other district he was 
beaten. ‘ Do any of the Parliamentarians,' l asked a 
Fenian, ‘ count in this fight V ’ ‘ Not one,’ he answered ; 

* Iloaly is fighting like a devil, lmt only for the priests 
and the police ho could not remain in the constituency 
for an hour. The only power in Ireland that can stand 
up to Parnell is the Church, and the only power that 
cm stand up to the Church is Fenianism.’ Parnell felt 
the pressure of the priests at every turn. Hut only on 
one occasion did 1 see him show irritation or anger. 
It was stated that the priests intended to act as per¬ 
sonation agents on the day of the election. ‘ They 
shall not act as personation agents,’ he said with un¬ 
usual excitement; ‘it is illegal.’ Someone pointed out 
that it was not illegal, however undesirable. ‘ They 
shall not act,’ ho repeated with energy. ‘ A protest 
must bo prepared at once, and sent to tint sheriff.' Two 
days later Mr. Kcully handed me the protest, saying: 

‘ Parnell insists upon this being sent to the sheriff, hut 
I think it is a mistake every way. The priests have a 
legal right to act. I wish you would see Parnell.' I 
wont into the coffee-room, whom Parnell was sitting on 
the lounge, apart from everyone, and looking a very 
unusual thing—decidedly sulky. I sat near him and said, 
holding up tho protest: ‘ I want to talk to you about 
this. Will you give mo five minutesV ’ ‘I will give 
you an hour if you like,’ he said, with a grim expression ; 
‘ you can talk away.’ I said £ thought the protest was 
■a mistake, that it would have no logal effect, and that 
Fwas doubtful whether it would havo a useful political 
effect. Ho said it was a mischievous practice and 
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should bo stopped. After some more conversation 1 
said ; ‘ You are drawing the sword on the whole order 
instead of objecting to the action of any individual 
priest. O'Connell could afford to do this; you can’t. 
]f the priests have to he fought, they must he fought 
by Catholics, not by Protestants.’ ‘ Ah ! now,’ he said, 
‘you have said something which is quite true. A 
Protestant leader must not do this. But the system 
must he stopped. You Catholics must stop it. The 
priests themselves must he got to see that it is wrong." 
‘Shall I tear this'?' I said, holding up the protest. 
‘Yes,’ he answered, with his old pleasant and winning 
smile. 

Thu polling took place on 1 )eeeiuher 2*2. That 
night Parnell, fresh from visiting almost all the polling 
stations, came into a room in the hotel where 1 sat 
alone. ' 1 wish to he alone,' he said. ' See that no 
one comes in.’ lie took off his coat, hat, muftler, sat 
near the fire, removed his hoots anti socks (which he 
carefully examined), warmed his feet, and remained in 
a deep reverie for some twenty minutes. Then, having 
put on another pair of hoots, he stood with his hack to 
the mantel-shelf and said, w ith a droll Hindu: ' They 
are making calculations in the other room of our 
majority. I think they will l hi surprised when tint 
poll is declared to-morrow. We have been welt beaten. 
But it is only the first battle of the campaign, 1 will 
contest every election in the country, i will fight 
while I live' -a promise which he kept to the bitter 
end. Next morning tho votes wens counted. Them 
was no man in tho room at the Court House during 
that process who seemed t» he in bettor humour or 
who looked less anxious, though he watched everything 
very carefully and was always on the alert, than Parnell, 

*% 
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Davitt was walking up and down at ono tmd of the 
room with nervous energy. I came and talked to him. 
‘ A nico scene this,’ ho said. ' It reminds me of what 
you sometimes see in the Holy Land -Christians 
quarrelling with each other over Our Lord’s tomb, 
while Mohammedan soldiers look on and keep the 
peace. Hero are wo Irish Nationalists ready to fly at 
each other’s throats while these English police stand 
by to keep order. It is perfectly disgraceful. What 
will ho (Parnell) do now ? I To is beaten by at least 
1,000 votes.’ ‘Well, Davitt,’ I replied, ‘you ought to 
know him better than I. He will fight on. Ono 
defeat, twenty defeats, won’t affect him. He will not 
take his dismissal from an Englishman.’ Davitt shook 
his head sorrowfully. On rejoining Parnell (who sat 
at the top of the table near the sheriff, keeping a keen 
eye on Mr. Hoaly—who was opposite all the time), ho 
said: ‘I see you havo been talking to the future leader 
of the Irish raco at homo and abroad. He looks very 
uncomfortable. What is the matter with him? ’ 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘Davitt at all events is not opposing 
you at the bidding of Mr. Gladstone. He took his 
line—rightly or wrongly—before Mr. Gladstone spoke. 
That is tho difference between him and the rest of 
your opponents.’ ‘ Yes,’ ho said, looking thoughtfully 
at Davitt, who still kept walking up and down. ‘ That 
is true, and ho has suffered too.’ 

About ono o’clock tho poll was declared: 

Popo Hennessy .... 2,527 

Vincent Scully .... 1,362 

That night Parnell returned to Dublin, and addressed 
8i large ineeting of his followers gathered, outside the 
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National Club in Rutland Bcjtraro. ‘ I am blamed,’ bo 
said, ‘ for refusing to leave Ireland I will not say to 
tho mercy o£ Mr. Gladstone, but I will say to the rag¬ 
tag and bob-tail o£ tho English Liberal party, and of 
tho English Press. Those men did not give mo my 
commission, and I will not receive my dismissal from 
them.’ 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE BOULOGNE NEGOTIATIONS 

The scene now changes once more. Towards the end of 
December Mr. William O’Brien arrived at Boulogne from 
America. Ho could not return to Ireland as a warrant 
was still out for his arrest, 1 He was anxious to see 

Parnell with a view of discussing the possibilities of 
peace. Parnell, it must be said, had now little faith 
in ending the struggle by diplomatic action. He 
believed the fight would have to be fought out to the 
end. Yet, yielding to the wishes of his colleagues, ho 
consented to moot Mr. O’Brien at Boulogne. In the 
closing days of the old year he crossed the Channel 
accompanied by Mr. John Redmond, Mr. William 
Redmond, Mr. J. J, Clancy, Mr. Henry Campbell, and 
Mr. Vincent Scully. Mr. John Redmond has given 
me an account of the meeting between the Chief and 
Ins old lieutenant. 

‘When we arrived we went to an hotel. O’Brien 
rushed up gushingly to meet Parnell, who was ex¬ 
tremely reserved and cold. He saluted O’Brien just as 

1 Warrants were out for ilte arrest both of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Dillon. They had, as I have already mentioned, emmped from Ireland 
in August 1890, by the help of a Fenian who carried them aerona the 
Channcd to France in a private yacht. Afterwards, when Mr, O’Brien 
and Mr. Dillon denerted Parnell, this Fenian —a bluff and witty Revolu¬ 
tionist—aahl : 4 Ah, when I had them in the middle of the Channel, 
why didn't I drop them there ? * 
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if lie had soon him yesterday, and as if there were 
nothing special going forward. O’Brien plunged into 
business at once. “ Oh no, William,” said Parnell, “ I 
must get something to eat first.” Then he ordered 
luncheon and we all sat down and ate. When luncheon 
was over Parnell said : “ Now, William, wo will talk.” 
We then adjourned to another room. Parnell remained 
silent, reserved, cold. He did not in any way encourage 
O’Brien to talk. He looked around at the rest of us, 
as much as to say, “Well, what the devil do you 
all want?” The rest of us soon withdrew, leaving 
Parnell and O’Brien together. After some time O’Brien 
rejoined us. lie. looked utterly flabbergasted, said it 
was all over, and that Purnell had no intention of 
doing anything. 1 asked him if he hail made any 
proposals to Parnell, or if he had any proposals to make. 
He said that be hud proposals, but did not submit them 
to Parnell, as Purnell seemed so unwilling to talk. He 
then stated the proposals to me, which were sub¬ 
stantially, so far as I can now remember, these: 

4 I. The retraction of the bishops’ manifesto. 

“2. Borne acknowledgment from Mr. Gladstone 
that the publication of his letter was precipitate and 
inadvisable. 

‘ lb A meeting of the whole party in Dublin with 
Parnell in the chair; acknowledgment of the infor¬ 
mality of Mr. McCarthy's election as chairman. 

‘4. Voluntary resignation of Parnell, who should, 
however, remain President of the National Beague. 

4 B. KJoetion of a temporary chairman. 

*0. Appointment of Dillon as chairman. 

4 1 went immediately to Parnell, and told him of 
these proposals. " Ah, now,” he said, “ we have some¬ 
thing specific to go upon. Let O’Brien come hack.” 
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‘ O’Brien came back, and these points were discussed, 
Parnell said at once that he would not accept the 
chairmanship of Dillon, but he would with pleasure 
accept the chairmanship of O’Brien, O’Brien and 
I then went out and wired to Dillon, saying that 
Parnell had proposed that O’Brien should be leader of 
the party, Dillon wired back, warning O’Brien to be-r 
ware of Parnell, and not to trust him. Such at least 
is my recollection of the substance of the telegram. 
Next day Parnell returned to London, and I went to 
Paris with O’Brien, where I remained for some eight 
or ten days. Nothing so far was settled.’ 

Soon after his return to London Parnell wrote 
(January 1,1891) to Mr. O’Brien, saying that he feared 
the latter’s proposals were impracticable. He, how-* 
ever, had a counter-proposal to make. This proposal 
was nothing more nor less than a revival of the Clancy 
compromise. Having set out the details of the com¬ 
promise, Parnell went on: 

Parnell to Mr. O'Brien 

‘My proposal now is : (1) That you should 

suggest to Mr. McCarthy to obtain an interview 
with Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, and ask from 
him a memorandum expressing the intentions of 
himself and his colleagues upon these views and 
details, as explained by the delegates in their interview 
with Mr. Gladstone on December 5. (2) That Mr. 

McCarthy should transfer this memorandum to your 
custody, and that if, after a consultation between your¬ 
self and myself, it should be found that its terms are 
satisfactory, I should forthwith announce my retire¬ 
ment from the chairmanship of the party. (3) That 
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the terms of this memorandum should not be disclosed 
to any other person until after the introduction of the 
Home Eule Bill, and not then unless this Bill failed to 
carry out those terms; but. that if the Bill were 
satisfactory I should be permitted to publish the 
memorandum after the passing of the former into law. 
I would agree that instead of adopting the limit of two 
years as the period in which the constabulary should 
be disarmed and turned into a civil force, and handed 
over to the Irish Executive, the term might be 
extended to five years ; but I regard the fixing of some 
term of years for this in the Bill of the most vital 
importance. I also send you the inclosed copy of the 
clause of the Bill of 1886 relating to the Metropolitan 
Police and Constabulary. I do not think it necessary 
to insist upon the charge for the latter during the 
period of probation being paid out of the Imperial 
funds, as I do not wish to increase Mr. Gladstone’s 
difficulties. 

‘P.S.—It should be noted that Gladstone can 
scarcely refuse to communicate with Mr. McCarthy on 
these subjects, as, in his letter to the delegates, he 
stated that as soon as the question of the leadership of 
the party was settled he would be in a position to 
open confidential communications again, and he has 
publicly acknowledged Mr. McCarthy’s election as 
valid.’ 

It will be seen by this letter that Parnell simply 
held the ground which he had taken up in Committee 
Boom 15. There he had said : ‘ If you sell me, see that 
you get value.’ 

The value he suggested was satisfactory assur¬ 
ances from the Liberal party on the subjects of the 
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land and the police. The only new condition which- 
he imported was, that he and Mr. O’Brien should 
alone be the judges of the satisfactoriness of th.O 
Liberal assurances. To this letter Mr. O’Brierx 
replied: 


Mr . O'Brien to BarneTL 

‘4th, 1st, ’91 

‘ My dear Mr. Parnell,— I received your letter 
and have given as much thought as I was able to tha 
important proposal it contained. If, as on the first 
reading of your letter there seemed to be some likeli¬ 
hood, you were disposed to drop the objection to 
McCarthy’s continuance in the chairmanship, the 
new proposal would seem to diminish the difficulties of 
conciliating English opinion. If, however, your first 
determination on that point remains unchanged, 
the necessity which the Hawarden plan involves, of 
employing McCarthy in a transaction so painful to 
himself personally would seem to me to raise a for¬ 
midable obstacle to that form of securing the guarantees 
desired. I have been turning the matter over in my 
mind as to another way in which equally satisfactory 
results might be obtained, and when we meet in, 
Boulogne on Tuesday I hope to be able to submit it 
with sufficient definiteness to enable us to thrash it 
out with some prospect of an immediate and satisfactory 
agreement. Those who are bent on thwarting peace 
at any price are building great hopes upon delays or 
breakdowns of our Boulogne negotiations; but I am 
beginning to entertain some real hope that with 
promptness and good feeling on both sides we may 
still be able to hit upon some agreement that will 
relieve the country from an appalling prospect, and. 
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that neither you nor I will have any reason to regret 
hereafter. 

* Believe me, my dear Mr. Parnell, 

‘ Ever sincerely yours, 

‘William O'Biubn.’ 

Besides sending this lette.r to Parnell, Mr. O’Brien 
despatched the following telegram to Mr. Harrington : 

Mr. O'Brien, to Mr. Harrington 
[Tklkuham] 

‘Does new proposal moan withdrawal objection to 
McCarthy continuing chairman V Letter not clear on 
that point. If McCarthy continues chairman think 
now proposal feasible, and would do best to carry it 
out.' 

Mr. I larringfon replied : 

Mr. Harrington to Mr. O' ltrim 
[TkIiKuuam J 

‘ Proposal is subject to your acceptance of chair¬ 
manship, and you alone. Wo are with Chief in that. 
He would depend on you alone to consider his feelings 
and consult. Your message raises my hopes. God 
bless your efforts.’ 

The‘other way ’ referred to by Mr. O’Brien, ‘in 
which equally satisfactory results might be obtained,’ 
was: (1) election of Mr. O’Brien as chairman; (2) 
visit of Mr. O'Brien to Hawarden to obtain assurances 
from Mr. Gladstone; (It) resignation of Mr. O'Brien 
if the assurances were not satisfactory, and his adhe¬ 
sion to Parnell. 

It must not las supposed that in making thin pro¬ 
posal Mr. O’Brien was animated by motives of personal 
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ambition. Far from it. He had no desire to become 
chairman of the party; his sole object in these nego¬ 
tiations was to: make peace, and finding * Parnell 
strongly opposed to the chairmanship of Mr. McCarthy 
and Mr. Dillon, he made this suggestion in the hope of 
getting over the difficulty. He thought it was un¬ 
reasonable to send Mr. McCarthy to Hawarden on the 
understanding that, whether he got satisfactory assur¬ 
ances or not, he should retire from the chair. Mr. 
Hedmond was, as I have said, in Paris at this time, 
and knew all about Mr. O’Brien’s new plan. On 
January 5 he wired to Parnell: 4 O’Brien wrote you 
yesterday. Let nothing prevent your meeting us 
to-morrow.’ 

On Tuesday, January 6, Parnell came to Boulogne. 
* I saw him alone first,’ says Mr. Bedmond, 4 and we 
had a short private talk about O’Brien’s new plan. 
He said nothing, but looked at me with an amused, 
and an amusing, smile. I could not help feeling 
what a pair of children O’Brien and I were in the 
hands of this man. The meaning of the smile was as 
plain as words. It meant: “ Well, really, you are 
excellent fellows, right good fellows, but ’pon my 

soul a d-d pair of fools ; sending William O’Brien 

to Hawarden to negotiate with Mr. Gladstone! De¬ 
lightful.” Well, he simply smiled William O’Brien’s 
plan out of existence, and stuck to his original proposal. 
Next day he went back to London, and I went with 
him.’ 

On January 9 Mr. O’Brien (who had been all the 
time in communication with Mr. McCarthy, Mr. 
Sexton, and Mr. Dillon) wired to Parnell from 
Boulogne : 4 McCarthy and Sexton come to-day; diffi¬ 
culties with D.’ 
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Parnell continued to stick with characteristic 
tenacity to his original position : 

(1) Satisfactory assurances from the Liberals. 

(2) Parnell and O’Brien alone to be Judges of the 
satisfactoriness of the assurances. 

Mr. O’Brien tried to persuade him to allow Mr. 
McCarthy to have a voice in deciding the question, but 
in vain. 

Mr. O'Brien to Parnell 
[Tele ge am] 

‘ Boulogne : January 18. 

4 Indications favourable, presume no objection to 
McCarthy’s voice as to satisfactoriness of assurances if 
obtained.’ 

Parnell to Mr. O'Brien 

[Limericlc] 

4 While at all times willing to consult with 
McCarthy upon any points of special difficulty which 
may from time to time arise, I am obliged to ask that 
the terms of the memorandum shall be adhered to, 
which provide that you and I shall be the sole and 
final judges.’ 

On one point only Parnell gave way. He agreed 
finally to accept Mr. Dillon as chairman of the party. 

While these letters and telegrams were passing Mr. 
O’Brien was in touch with the Liberal leaders, and 
towards the end of January he received assurances 
which he seems to have regarded as more or less satis¬ 
factory. By this time also Mr. Dillon had arrived in, 
France from America, and on January 30 Mr. O’Brien 
wired to Parnell to come to Calais for further c6n- 
sultation* . . : 
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Mr. O'Brien to Parnell 
[Telegram] 

‘January 30. 

‘ Just received materials for final decision. Most 
important yon should see [them] at once. If yon could 
cross to Calais, or anywhere else to-night, would meet 
you with Dillon.’ 

Parnell went to Calais, and met Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Dillon. The Liberal assurances were then sub¬ 
mitted to him, and he considered them unsatisfactory; 
but this was not the only trouble. Mr. O’Brien had 
looked forward with hope to the meeting between 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon. He believed the meeting 
would make for peace. He was woefully disappointed. 
Mr. Dillon succeeded completely in getting Parnell’s 
back up, adding seriously to the difficulties of the 
situation. He seemed specially to have offended 
Parnell by proposing that he (Mr. Dillon) should have 
a voice in the distribution of the Paris funds. These 
funds were held by three trustees, of whom Parnell 
was one. It was agreed that any two of the trustees 
might draw on the funds, provided that Parnell was 
always one of the two. Mr. Dillon now proposed that 
the funds might be drawn without the intervention 
of Parnell; that, in fact, Mr. Dillon should take 
the place that Parnell had hitherto held. Parnell 
scornfully brushed aside this proposal, and broke off 
relations with Mr. Dillon altogether, though to the end 
he remained on friendly terms with Mr. O’Brien; 

On February 4 he wrote to Dr. Kenny ; i I went to 
Calais on Monday night to see O’Brien; he had 
received the draft of a letter proposed to be written* 
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and purporting to moot my requirements, but I found 
it of an illusory character, and think that I succeeded 
in showing him that it was so. Ho will endeavour to 
obtain the necessary amendments to the draft.’ 

The Calais meeting seems to have been a turning 
point in the negotiations, and Parnell’s next letter—a 
masterpiece in diplomatic finesse -—was couched in less 
conciliatory terms. It was addressed to Mr. Gill, an 
Anti-Parnellite Irish member, who was a channel of 
communication between Mr. O’Brien and Parnell, and 
between Mr. Morley and Mr. O’Brien. 

Purnell la Mr. Gill 

‘ February f>, 1H01. 

‘My UK ,\u On,i,, I have carefully considered the 
position created by the information conveyed to me by 
you yesterday, us to the new proposals and demands of 
tilt! Liberal leaders, ami it appears to me to be a very 
grave one, and to add materially to the difficulties 
attending a peaceable solution. You will remember 
that under the memorandum of agreement arrived at 
between O’Brien and myself more than a month sinco 
at Boulogne it was provided that the judgment as to 
whether the intentions of Mr. Gladstone were in 
accordance upon certain vital points with the views 
expressed in that agreement was to he given by myself 
and O’Brien acting in conjunction, and that I have 
since felt myself obliged to decline a proposal from 
O’Brien to add another person to our number for the 
performance of that duty. In addition you are aware 
that last Tuesday I met O’Brien at Calais for the 
purpose of coming to a final decision with him as to 
the sufficiency of a draft memorandum respecting the 
views of the Liberal leaders which bo bad obtained, 
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and which, although at first sight it appeared to him to 
be sufficient, after a consultation with me was found 
to require considerable alteration and modification in' 
order to secure the necessary guarantees regarding the 
vital points in question. 

* You now inform me that a new condition is insisted 
upon for the continuance of further negotiations—viz. 
that the question of the sufficiency of the guarantee is 
to be decided upon by O’Brien apart from me, and in 
conjunction with I know not whom, that he is to see 
the draft of the proposed public statement, and that he 
must bind himself to accept it as satisfactory before it 
is published, while I am not to be permitted to see it, 
to judge of its satisfactory character, or to have a voice 
in the grave and weighty decision which O’Brien and 
certain unknown persons were thus called upon to give 
on my behalf as well as his own. I desire to say that I 
fully recognise the candour which O’Brien has shown 
in this matter, and the absence of any disposition on 
his part to depart either from the spirit or the letter of 
our agreement without my knowledge and consent. It 
is unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the humiliating 
and disgraceful position in which this fresh attempt at 
exaction on the part of the Liberal leaders would seem 
intended to place me. It suffices to say that my own 
self-respect—nor, I am confident, that of the Irish 
people—would permit me to occupy it for a single 
moment. Besides this consideration, I could not, with 
any regard for my public responsibility and declarations 
upon the vital points in reference to which assurances 
are required, surrender into unknown hands, or eVeh 
into the hands of O’Brien, my right as to the sufficiency 
of those assurances and guarantees. But within the 
list twMy hours information of a most startling 
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character has reached me from a reliable source, which 
may render it necessary for mo to widen my position 
in these negotiations. It will he remembered that 
during the Hawarden communication the one point of 
the form upon which the views of the Liberal leaders 
were not definitely and clearly conveyed to me was 
that regarding the question of the retention of the 
Irish members at Westminster. It was represented to 
mo that the unanimous opinion was in favour of 
permanently retaining a reduced number, thirty-four, 
as the symbol of Imperial unity, hut not with a vie.wof 
affording grounds, occasions, or pretexts for Imperial 
interference in Irish national concerns, it being held 
most properly that tins permanent retention of a largo 
number would afford such grounds. 

‘ Hut from tins information recently conveyed to me 
referred to above, it would appear that this decision 
has been reconsidered, and that it is now most probable 
that the Irish members in their full strength will bo 
permanently retained. This prospect, following so 
closely upon the orders of the " Pall Mall Gazette ” 
that it must be so, is ominous and most alarming. 

‘ In 1880 the second reading of the Home ltule Bill, 
as I can prove by documentary evidence, was lost 
because tho Liberal leaders declined till too late to agree 
to the retention of any Irish members in any shape or 
for any purpose. This resolve was formed because the 
Irish party from 1880 to 1880 have proved their inde¬ 
pendence, courage, and steadiness on many a hard- 
fought field, and it was felt necessary to get rid of 
them at any cost. But the majority of the party of 
to-day having lost their independence and proved their 
devotion to tho Liberal leaders, it is considered desirable 
to keep them permanently at Westminster for the 
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purpose of English Badicalism, and as a standing pre¬ 
text for the exercise of the veto of the Imperial 
Parliament over the legislation of the Irish body. 

‘I refrain at present from going further into the 
matter, hut will conclude by saying that so long as the 
degrading condition referred to at the commencement 
of this letter is insisted upon by the Liberal leaders, 
I do not see how I can be a party to the further pro¬ 
gress of the negotiations. 

‘ My dear Gill, 

‘Yours very truly, 

‘ Chas. S. Parnell.’ 

Mr. Gill replied instantly, praying for an ‘ immediate 
interview, ’ and saying that the ‘ first part of your 
letter is founded on a misunderstanding which I can 
remove.' 

Parnell answered: 

Parnell to Mr. Gill 

February 6, ’91. 

My dear Gill, — I have your letter of last night, 
and note that you say that the first part of mine to 
you of yesterday is founded on a misunderstanding 
which you can remove. Although I cannot see where 
there is any room on my part for misunderstanding 
the information which you conveyed, I shall be very 
glad if it should turn out as you say, and in that case 
of course the negotiations could be resumed. Will you, 
then, kindly write and explain what the misunderstand¬ 
ing was and how you think it can be removed, as I 
fear it may not be possible for me to see you at the 
House of Commons this evening ? 

4 Yours very truly, 

‘ Chas. S. Parnell/ 
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Mr. Gill wrote once more saying that he know 
* nothing whatever about these conditions and pro¬ 
posals on the. part of the. Liberal leaders of which you 
speak ’; adding, ‘ if anything L said in our conversation 
led you to form such an impression, it was an entire 
misapprehension, arising possibly out of my own eager¬ 
ness in hoping that these prolonged negotiations might 
bo brought to an end as quickly as possible, without 
further delay.’ 

Parnell replied: 

Parnell to Mr. Gilt 

February 7, *91. 

‘My dk.vii (linn, -I. am writing O'1 h'ien by this 
evening’s post upon the subject of our conversation on 
Wednesday, and for the present perhaps it would ho 
Imtter that the. negotiations should be conducted by 
correspondence between himself and me. As regards 
your note just received, I am sorry that I cannot agree 
with you that it gives at all an accurate account of the 
information you then conveyed to me, although while 
you expressly stated the conditions, mnv to me, of tho 
.Liberal leaders, I agree that you did not say that you 
spoke to me on behalf of them or at their request, nor 
did I so intimate in my letter of Thursday, 

4 Sincerely yours, 

‘(’HAS. H, P.MtNKIiIj.’ 

On February H Mr. O'Brien wrote to Parnell : 
‘There is not a shadow of foundation for the story 
which appears to have reached you of new pro¬ 
posals and demands of the Liberal leaders.’ On 
Ftsbruury 0 lie wrote again, saying; • What a woeful 
thing if would he if negotiations were broken off >• under 
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the influence of a misunderstanding for which there is not 
the smallest shred or shadow of foundation,” ’ speak¬ 
ing of tho ‘ atrocious calumnies ’ to which he had been 
subjected for trying to ‘preserve you from humiliation,' 
deploring the ‘ unspeakably sad and tragic ’ turn affairs 
had taken, and weeping over the ‘ terrible state of 
things that is beforo the country.’ 

The Chief replied impassively: 

Parnell to Mr. O'Brien 

February 10, '!U. 

‘ Mv dear O’Brien, — I have received your kind 
notos of tho 8tli and 9th instant, and I fully join with 
you in tho expression regarding tho unhappy situation 
that would be created if the negotiations were to be 
broken off owing to any misunderstanding. But I 
have been much dosirous since Wednesday of ascer¬ 
taining tho nature of tho alleged misunderstanding, 
with a viow to its removal, and up to the present have 
entirely failed in obtaining any light, either from your 
letters or tlioso of Gill. Perhaps, however, I can 
facilitate matters by relating as clearly as possible what 
it was that fell from the latter at our second interview 
on Wednesday, which gave rise to my letter of Thurs¬ 
day. You will remember that as requested by your 
telogram of Friday week, advising me that you had 
obtained tho materials for a final decision, I met you 
at Calais on Monday week for the purpose of joining 
you in coming to a decision as to whether the intentions 
of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues wore in accordance 
with the views expressed in my original memorandum 
of agreement with you. You then showed me a memo¬ 
randum which you stated was tho substance of a public 
letter which Mr. Gladstone was willing to write, con- 
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veying the assurance regarding the questions of the 
constabulary and the land. You seemed of opinion 
that such a letter in such terms would satisfy my 
conditions. But I was obliged to differ from you, and 
hoped that I had been so fortunate as to convince you 
of the reasonable character of my objections, for you 
asked me to amend the memorandum in such a way as 
to cause it to carry out my views on the subject of the 
constabulary. This was done, and it was arranged that 
I should meet Gill in .London the next day for the 
purpose of further considering the land branch, and to 
confirm that portion referring to the constabulary after 
reference to the statutes. It was at this interview that 
the origin of the present trouble arose. In speaking of 
the future course of the negotiations, I understood Gill 
to stale distinctly that the I .liberal leaders required to 
be assured that you would bo satisfied with their pro¬ 
posed declaration Indore they made it, and that I was 
not to see the memorandum or know the particulars of 
the document upon which your judgment was to bo 
given. I assumed that you would receive a memo¬ 
randum as at Calais, on which you would bo required 
to form and announce your judgment apart from me. 
I do not know whether I am entitled to put you any 
questions, but if you think not do not hesitate to 
decline to answer them. Are you expected to form 
your judgment on the sufficiency of the proposed 
assurances before they are made public ? If so, what 
materials and of what character do you expect to 
receive for this purpose ? And will you he able to 
share with me the facilities thus afforded to you, so 
that we may, if possible, come to a joint decision? 

* Is it true, as indicated by a portion of your letter 
of the 8th, that yon have already formed an affirmative 
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opinion as to the sufficiency of the memorandum you 
showed to me at Calais ? I have not time at present to 
advert to what I consider the great change produced in 
the situation by several of the pastoral letters of tho 
members of tho hierarchy just published. They create 
great doubts in my mind as to whether tho peace we 
arc struggling for is at all possiblo, and as to whether 
wo are not compelled to face oven greater and larger 
issues than those yet raised in this trouble. 

‘ Yours very truly, 

‘ ClUS. S. PaWNEM,.’ 

A short time afterwards the negotiations wore broken 
off, and Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien returned to 
England. They were immediately arrested and lodged 
in Galway Gaol, where they remained, without giving 
any sign, for four or five months. At the end of that 
time they came out and declared against Parnell. So 
the Boulogne negotiations—tho ‘ so-called negotiations,’ 
as a distinguished Liberal scornfully said to me—camo 
to an end ; not, however, until the Liberal leaders had 
given some assurances anent the forthcoming Home 
Buie Bill. These assurances were in the following 
terms: (1) Tho land question was either to be settled 
by tho Imperial Parliament simultaneously with tho 
establishment of Homo Buie or within a limited period 
thereafter to bo specified in the Home Buie Bill, or tho 
power to deal with it was to be given to the Irish 
Parliament. (2) Tho Irish constabulary was to ho 
converted by degrees, within a period not to exceed five 
years, into a purely civil force under the complete 
control of the Irish Parliament. 1 

The question has boon raised whether Parnell meant 

1 Annual Register, 1801. 
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business in theso Boulogne conferences; whether ho 
wont into the negotiations with the intention of making 
peace, or only for strategic purposes in carrying on the 
war. I asked an Anti-Purnellito who was concerned in 
the negotiations to give me his opinion on the point. 
He said it was perhaps hard to tell; but on the whole 
ho inclined to the view that there were moments when 
Parnell meant peace, and that again there were moments 
when he used the negotiations merely for strategic 
purposes. Other Anti-Parnellites wens of opinion that 
the Chief was playing a strategic, game all the time, 
and playing it with his accustomed skill. 

What was his strategy? To divide the Anti-I’arnellito 
forces (1) by drawing Dillon and O’Brien away from 
Ilealy; (2) by drawing O'Brien away from Dillon; 
(H) by out-mameuvring the throe in detail ; (I) by 

involving the. Liberals in fresh difficult ics and bringing 
them into collision with their Irish allies. In the first 
object he succeeded completely. Ileuly’s voice was for 
war A outranci', and accordingly tin? Boulogne nego¬ 
tiations led to the opening of the breach between him 
and Dillon and O'Brien which lias not been closed to 
this day. In the second object lie failed, for O'Brien 
and Dillon stood togethor to the end. But he scored a 
success in another way. Very many people believed 
that O'Brien was really on the side of Darnell, ami that 
the relations between himself and Dillon were strained 
if not sundered. 

When both went into gaol it was generally thought 
that O'Brien was a Bariudlite and Dillon an Anti- 
Parnellite. O'Brien’s ultimate declaration against 
Parnell on leaving gaol caused a revulsion of popular feel¬ 
ing against him which lie hits not recovered yet. Some 
said : ‘ Why did he pose ns the friend of Darnell ami 
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desert the Chief in the end ? ’ Others said : * Why did 
he waste time over those Boulogne negotiations ? If ho 
were not a fool he would have known that nothing 
could have come of them.’ One set of people lost faith 
in his heart, another lost faith in his hood. To this 
hour the Boulogne negotiations are a stick with which 
Mr. Healy never fails to flagellate Mr. Billon and Mr. 
O’Brien. The ‘ fighting Catholic curates ’ were driven 
to Mr. Healy’s side by what was called the Boulogne 
fiasco more than by anything else. ‘ Home of tho 
seceders,’ said Parnell with hitter scorn-- ‘ tho majority 
of them—have changed only twice; Mr. Billon and 
Mr. O’Brien have changed four times.’ 

The Liberal leaders looked upon Mr. Billon and Mr. 
O’Brien as a pair of simpletons for allowing themselves 
to bo drawn into negotiations with tho most superb 
political strategist of the day, Mr. Gladstone alone 
excepted. But this was not tho worst. There seemed 
a possibility that tho Liberals might be caught in tho 
net which Mr. O’Brien was so innocently helping 
Parnell to spread. The Liberal tactics were, of course, 
obvious; Parnell was to be isolated, and O’Brien and 
Billon were to be kept out of his hands. The Liberals 
ultimately succeeded in drawing Billon and O’Brien out 
of Parnell’s hands, though in so doing they wore forced 
to give assurances which would certainly never have 
boon obtained but for the skilful operations of tho Chief. 

I saw Parnell frequently during the Boulogne nego¬ 
tiations, and indeed throughout tho whole of this last 
campaign. One evening in the House of Commons I 
said to him : ‘ People don’t believe in these Boulogne 
negotiations ; they say that you are talking of peace, 
but that you moan war all tho timo.’ ‘ Oh, indeed,’ he 
replied, smiling, ‘do they? Well, you know if you 
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want peace you must bo ready for war. Wo must show 
these people that wo aro not afraid to fight.’ 

Another evening at Easton 1 said to him: ‘ You 
want a definite statement from Mr. Gladstone about 
the next Homo Jtulo Bill--.’ * In writing,’ ho inter¬ 

polated. ‘ Suppose you got it, what will you do ? ’ 

‘ L will toll you that when I road the statement.’ I said : 

1 It is difficult for you to retire now. You might have 
retired of your own aceord—you might have retired at 
the request of your own people; you cannot retire at 
the demand of an Englishman. The divorce case is not 
the issue now. The issue is, whether an Englishman, 
no matter low friendly, can veto the decision of an 
Irish party, whether the decision is right or wrong.’ 

‘ That is the issue,’ he said. 

1 said : ‘ You have eontraeted fresh obligations 
too. Men who do not belong to your party have come 
in to help you to fight out this issue ; you cannot treat 
over their heads.’ He answered : 1 I will consider every 
man who has helped mo in whatever I do.’ Afterwards 
ho added : * Borne good may come out of these negotia¬ 
tions. Wo may pin the Liberals to something definite 
yet.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

NEARING THE END 

While the Boulogne negotiations were proceeding 
Parnell continued to carry on the war in Ireland; ho 
rested not a day, not an hour. Every Saturday night 
he left London for Dublin. On Sunday ho addressed a 
meeting in some part of the country. On Monday he was 
hack in Dublin again to confer with his followers there, 
and to direct operations. On Tuesday he returned to 
London, attended occasionally at the House of Commons, 
crossed when necessary to Boulogno, sometimes 
addressed meetings in England, and on Saturday 
started afresh to Ireland. 

‘You are over-doing it,’ I said to him one night 
when lie looked fatigued and harassed. ‘ Yes,’ he 
rejoined, ‘ I am doing the work of ten men; but 
(suddenly) I feel right well. It does me good.’ There 
was nothing that displeased him more than the least 
suggestion that ho could not stand this constant strain. 

In April there was an election in North Sligo. 
Parnell put up a candidate ; but ho was beaten, after a 
fierce fight, though not by so large a majority as tho 
Anti-Pamellites had commanded in Kilkenny. In 
July there was another election in Carlow. Parnell 
again put up a candidate, and he was again beaten. 
But these defeats did not relax his efforts. After tho 
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Carlow election he delivered a stirring speech, bidding 
his followers to ho of good cheer and never to despair. 

4 If,* he said, 1 we should happen to he beaten at 
the next general election, wo will form a solid rallying 
square of the 1,500 good men who voted for Ireland’s 
nationhood in the County Carlow, of the 2,500 heroes 
who voted for the same cause in North Bligo, and of the 
3,400 voters in North Kilkenny who stood by the flag 
of Irish independence.* 1 

I saw him often in London during his flying visits, 
when lie received reports and gave directions about the 
Parnellito organisation in England. Sometimes he 
was little disposed to talk, on other occasions he was 
unusually conversational. 

One evening we sat together in the Smoking-room 
of tint House of Commons. I In smoked a cigar, 
sipped a cup of tea or eolTee, and looked restful and 
almost genial. Whim the business which I had come 
to talk about was disposed of, he said suddenly and 
(l prapo* of nothing, 1 What do you think of English 
alliances V * l said that I thought an Irish alliance with 
an English party was a mistake, for the English party 
and for the Irish. I referred to the ease of O'CmuiciU'i* 
alliance with the Melbourne Ministry. He said, 1 1 
know nothing about that. 1 am very ignorant.* 1 
smiled. 4 Yes,’ he said, 4 I mean what 1 say. I am very 

1 ' 1 1stvt» a rmilli’rfmii of Mr. t'nnitdl a*, tlm Carlow idootion, 1 Hityn 

Mr. Putrii’k Oils hot, M,J\ ‘ I ivfimfttil to him out? of th<« oioetion 
hatliiilii. ** oh ! M t4ii.lt! ln* t *• you nut »4 King it.** I hail boon imoaking all 

day, and I wan mt hnttrw an mi old now, hut ho imriatwl, and I had to 

nitifC it m will uti I riiiihl. No*t day thorn wiw a mooting in tho nmrkoi 
|dat!o, I iiiiulo ii ftftiwh, and in tho rotten? of it roforml to tho ballad 

again. It wan vrry «}ih*y» awl 1 <}ttotrd tho find vorwr. i’arnoll turnrd 
round and mid : " Hmg it* aing it. 4 * Of omw« I roftwed, but ho kojii 
poking mo in tho nl« all tin? linn*, raying : ** Bing it,* 4 and a mini bar of 

fid tow* on tin? iiliitlonii, tinning ho wait hunt on it, joiurd him. Hut I hold 
nut, Tim whom thing ftmitrd to have? »itttt«rd hilt* itutmutaidy.* 
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ignorant of these things. I have read very little, but I 
am smart, and can pick up information quickly. 
Whatever you tell me about O’Connell you will find I 
will remember/ I then told him the story of the 
Melbourne alliance, so far as I was able; pointing out 
how it had ended in O’Connell’s plunging into repeal, 
and in the Liberals afterwards fighting shy of Irish 
questions until the Fenian outbreak. The upshot of 
the alliance, I said, was that O’Connell lost faith in the 
British Parliament, and the Liberals felt that they had 
burned their fingers over Ireland, and accordingly tried 
to keep clear of the subject in the future. ‘ I agree,’ 
he said ; ‘ an English alliance is no use. It is a mistake 
to negotiate with an Englishman. He knows the 
business better than you do. He has had better train¬ 
ing, and he is sure, sooner or later, to get you on a bit 
of toast. You must keep within your own lines and be 
always ready to fight until you get what you want. 
I gained nothing by meeting Mr. Gladstone. I was no 
match for him. He got more out of me than I ever got 
out of him.’ ‘Why,’I asked/did you make a close alliance 
with the Liberals in 1886 ? ’ ‘ Some change had to be 

made,’ he answered. ‘ You see, they had come round to 
Home Buie. We could not go on fighting them as we 
did before their surrender.’ ‘ But then, a close alliance 
was a mistake,’ I said ; 4 even a Liberal said to me that 
it would have been better for the Irish and the Liberals 
to have moved on parallel lines than on the same line.’ 
‘ I did not,’ he answered, ‘ want a close alliance. I did 
not make a close alliance. I kept away from the 
Liberals as much as I could. You do not know how 
much they tried to get at me, how much I was 
worried. But I tried to keep away from them as much 
as I had ever done. I knew the danger of getting 
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mixed up with English statesmen. They only make 
you give way, and I gave way a groat deal too much.’ 

‘ Your people made a clows alliance with the Liberals,’ 

I said. ‘ 1 could not help that,’ ho answered. ‘ They 
ought to have known my wishes. They knew all the 
time I had been in public life I avoided Englishmen. 

I did not want them to rush into English clubs, or 
into English Society, as it is called. You talk of 
O'Connell. What would O'Connell have done in my 
position ? ’ 1 answered : ‘ The difference between you 

and O'Connell is, that he ahvays remained at the wheel, 
you often let others run the ship.’ ‘ Ah !' he replied 
with energy, 1 that was my mistake, I admit it. 1 have 
not denied my faults. 1 committed many mistakes; 
that was the greatest. They call me a dictator. I was 
not dictator enough. I allowed them to do too much. 
Hut (clenching his fist and placing it quietly on the 
table) that will not happen again. It is called my 
party. It is everybody’s party more than mine. 1 
suppose you think that 1 have nominated every 
member of the party. 1 have not; other people nomi¬ 
nated them. Look at — - (nodding his head towards 
an Irish member who sat some distance from us). 

I low did he get into Parliament V i will tell you. C-- 

(nodding his head in the direction of another Irish 
member), C —— came to me and said, “Mr. (I 

hail never heard of him before) would make a useful 
member. He is a Protestant, he is a landlord, he is an 
Oxford man, and he is a good speaker. He would be 
useful in the English constituencies," “ Well,” 1 said, 
“ take him,” and that was how Mr. ~ - came into 
Parliament. I dare say he makes pretty speeches, and 
1 suppose he thinks himself a great Irish representative. 
I could give you other cases of the same kind. Most 
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of those men got in in this way.* I said : * Still yon are 
responsible. All these men owe their political existence 
to yon/ ‘ I admit my responsibility. I am telling yon 
what was the practice. I did not bnild np a party of 
personal adherents. I took the nominees of others/ he 
rejoined. 4 1 do not say I was blameless. I have 
never said it. Bnt was I to have no rest, was I to 
be always on the watch ? * I broke in : ‘ A dictator 
can have no rest, he mnst be always on the watch.’ 
Without heeding the interrnption, he went on, as was 
his wont, to finish his own train of thonght: ‘Was no 
allowance to be made for me ? I can assnre yon I am 
a man always ready to make allowances for everyone.’ 
He then shook the ashes from his cigar, stood np, and 
withont another word walked ont on the Terrace. 

Parnell was right. There was no man more ready 
to make allowances, no man more ready to forgive and 
to forget. A member of the party had (in the days 
before the split) grossly insnlted him. This individual 
was subsequently driven ont of the National ranks, 
though not for this reason, bnt for his Whig leanings. 
Afterwards it was suggested that he should be brought 
back. Parnell at once accepted the suggestion. 
‘Parnell was quite willing,’ this ex-M.P. said to me, 
‘ to take me back, but Healy and Dillon objected, and 
the matter was let drop.’ During the Special Com¬ 
mission it was suggested that Mr. Healy (for whom 
Parnell could have had no love after the Galway 
election) should hold a brief. Parnell consented at 
once. But Davitt strongly objected, and the suggestion 
was not, therefore, carried out. ‘ Healy,’ said an old 
Fenian to Parnell, ‘seems to have the best political 
head of all these people.’ ‘ He has the only political 
head among them,’ rejoined Parnell. 
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In some of Ins speeches Purnell had made personal 
attacks on Mr. Gladstone. I thought these attacks un¬ 
deserved and told him so. lie said : ‘ What have I said ? ’ 
I replied, ‘You remember as well as I.’ ‘I called 
him an old gentleman,’ ho said. ‘ Well, he is an old 
gentleman; there is no harm in that.’ I said : ‘ I wish 
you would take this matter seriously.’ ‘ Well, but,’ ho 
repoatod, ‘ what have I said ? What have I called 
him ? Tell me.’ ‘ Well,’ I rejoined—' you will probably 
smile, but it is not, after all, a smiling matter—you called 
him “a grand old spider.” I met Morley (who is not 
unfriendly to you) in the Lobby and he said, “ Do 
you think I can have anything to do with a man who 
called Mr. Gladstone ‘ a grand old spider ’ Parnell 
smiled and answered : ‘ I, think that is complimentary— 
spinning all kinds of webs and devices, that's just what 
he does.’ I said : ‘ I wish you would take this matter 
seriously. It is really unworthy of you. No man has 
avoided personalities all these years more than you. 
Why should you descend to them now ? ’ Parnell 
(angrily): ‘ You all come to mo to complain. I am 
fighting with my back to the wall, and every blow I hit 
is criticised by my friends. You all forget how 1 am 
attacked. You only come to find fault with me. You 
are all against me.’ I said : ‘ I do not think you ought 
to say that. If I were against you 1 would not ho here, 
f do not come as Mr. Gladstone's friend; 1 come as 
yours, because I feel it is unworthy of you.’ * You are 
right,’ he said, suddenly placing his band on my 
shoulder; 'personal abuse is wrong. 1 have said those 
things and forgotten them as soon as l have said them. 
But you are. right in talking about it.’ 

Upon another occasion I said that Mr. Gladstone 
deservud will of Ireland, adding, ' Almost all that has 
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been done for Ireland in my time has been done by Mr. 
Gladstone—Gladstone plus Fenianism, and plus yon.’ 
We then talked about the Fenians and separation. 
I said : ' Every Irish Nationalist would go for separation 
if he thought he could get it; we are all Home Eulers 
because we do not believe separation is possible.’ After 
a pause he said, showing no disposition to continue the 
subject: ' I have never gone for separation. I never 
said I would. The physical force men understand my 
position very well. I made it clear to them that I 
would be satisfied with a Parliament, and that I believed 
in our constitutional movement; but I also said that if 
our constitutional movement failed, I could not then 
stand in the way of any man who wished to go further 
and to try other means. That was the position I always 
took up. I have never changed, and I still believe in 
our constitutional movement. I believe that with our 
own Parliament, if England does not meddle, we can 

build up our country.’ I said: '-,’ naming an old 

Fenian, ' says that there has been too much land and 
too little nationality in your movement all the time.* 
4 Does he suggest,’ rejoined Parnell, with a slight touch 
of sarcasm, ' that the land should have been neglected ? ’ 
No,’ I rejoined, 'but he thinks that you allowed it to 
overshadow the National movement.’ 

Parnell . ' That could not have been helped. 
Eemember the crisis of 1879. . There was distress and 
famine; the tenants rushed the movement. Besides, the 
claims of the tenants were just in themselves, and ought 
to have been taken up.’ 'The Fenians,’ I said, 'are 
the real Nationalist force in Ireland.* ' That is true,’ he 
rejoined. 

One of our last talks was about the Liberal leaders 
and the progress of Home Kule in England. He 
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npoko of the secodors. ‘ What do they expect ? ’ he 
said. * Do they think that Homo Buie is so near that 
anyone may carry it through now ? ’ I replied : ‘ That 
is what they do think. I heard that one of them said : 
“ The ship has crossed the ocean. She is coming into 
port. Anyone can do the rest.” ’ A faint smile was 
the only response. ‘ Do they think,’ he continued, 
‘that the Liberal leaders will carry Homo Buie? I 
say nothing about Mr. Gladstone now, but remember 
Mr. Gladstone is an old man. He cannot live for over. 
J, agree that he means to establish some kind of Irish 
.Parliament. What kind? That is the question I 
have always raised. He will be satisfied if he gives us 
any kind of Parliament. He is an old man, and ho 
cannot wait. I am a young man, and 1 can afford to 
wait. 1 want a Parliament that we shall be able to 
keep and to work for our country, and if we do not get 
it this year or next 1 can wait for half a dozen years; 
l>ut it must be a real Parliament when it comes. I 
grant you all you say about Mr. Gladstone's power and 
intentions to establish a Parliament of some kind, hut 
Home Bulo will not come in his time. We have to 
look to his successors. Depend upon it I am saying 
what is true. Who will ho his successors? Who are 
the gentlemen whom the seceders trust? Name them 
to me, and I will tell you what I think.’ 

I named Mr. Morley. ‘ Yes,* Haul Parnell, ‘ Mr. 
Morley has a good record. 1 have always said that. 
But has Mr. Morley any influence in England? 
Do you think that Mr. Morley has the power to carry 
Homo Buie? Will England follow him? Will tho 
Liberal party follow him ? I do not think that Morley 
has any following in the country.’ 

I said: 4 Well, there is Asquith. lie is a coming 
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man. Some people say he may be the Liberal leader 
of the future.’ 

Parnell . ‘Yes, Mr. Asquith is a coming man, a 
very clever man; but (looking me straight in the face) 
do you think Mr. Asquith is very keen about Home 
Eule? Do you think that he will risk anything for 
Home Eule ? Mr. Asquith won’t trouble about Home 
Eule, take my word for that.’ 

I said: ‘ There is Campbell-Bannerman. I hear 
that he is a very good fellow, and he made about as good 
an Irish Secretary as any of them.’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, 
‘ I dare say he is a very good fellow, and as an Irish 
Secretary he left things alone (with a droll smile)—a 
sensible thing for an Irish Secretary. If they do not 
know anything they had better do nothing.’ I said: 
‘ The most objectionable Englishman is the English¬ 
man who suddenly wakes up and imagines he has 
discovered Ireland—the man who comes to you and 
says: “You know I was a Home Euler before Mr. 
Gladstone.” ’ 

Parnell. ‘ Indeed, do they say that ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ I replied. ‘ The first time I met Hugh 
Price Hughes he said: “ Why, you know I was a 
Home Euler before Mr. Gladstone.’ ” 

Parnell (passing over this irrelevant remark) said: 
‘ But do you think that Campbell-Bannerman has any 
influence ? ’ He is not going to lead the Liberal party. 
. I think he has no influence.’ 

I said: ‘ Lord Eosebery. He has influence.’ 

Parnell. ‘I know nothing about Lord Eosebery. 
Probably he has influence. But do you think he is 
going to use it for Home Eule? Do you think he 
knows anything about Home Eule or cares anything 
about it ? ’ 
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I said : 1 Bir William Haroourt? 

ParnclL 1 Ah, now you havo come to the point. 
1 have boon waiting for that." Then, turning fully 
round and facing mo, ho continued: 4 What do you 
think of Sir William Harcourt? lie will ho the 
Liberal leader when Mr. Gladstone goes. Do you 
think he will trouble himself about Home Buie? lie 
will think only of getting his party together, and ho 
will take up any question that will best help him to do 
that. Mark what 1 say. Sir William 1 Jareourt will 
have to be fought again? 

4 Do you think/ 1 asked, 1 that the Home Buie 
movement, the movement for an Irish Parliament, has 
made any real progress in Kngland ? 1 

1 It has taken no root/ he answered, 1 but our 
movement has made some progress? 

4 The land question? I said, 4 has made progress. 
The labour movement here has helped it; the cry 
against coercion has told. But has the demand for an 
Irish Parliament made way ? Do the Mngtish electors 
understand it? Do they really know the difference 
between Home Buie and Local Government ? I doubt it? 

He said: 4 1 think we are hammering it into them 
by degrees. You must never expect the Knglish to bo 
enthusiastic about Home Hide. I have always said 
that. But they are beginning to see the di{lieuI ties of 
governing Ireland. They find they cannot do it, and 
Home little must come out of that? 

4 Well/ I said, 4 I do not know that. If Mr, 
Gladstone were to say to-morrow that Local Govern¬ 
ment would do after all, they would turn round at 
once and say that Home Buie and Local Government, 
were the same thing/ 

4 Yes/ hit said, 4 that is true; but we have only to 
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keep pounding away and to tako care that thoy do not 
go back. They will not work it out in the way you 
think. Thoy will find Ireland impossible to govern, 
and then they will give us what we want. That is 
what will happen. Wo must show them our power. 
Thoy will bow to nothing but power, I assure you. If 
wo hold together there is nothing that we cannot do 
in that House.’ 

I said : * Hold together ! There is an end to that for 
a long time. It will take you ton years to pull the 
country together again.’ 

‘ No,’ ho rejoined very quietly; ‘ I will do it in five 
years—that is what I calculate.’ 

‘Well, Gladstone will be dead then,’ I said. ‘The 
whole question to mo is, you and Mr. Gladstone. If 
you both go, Homo ltule will go with you for this 
generation.’ 

‘ But I will not go,’ ho answered angrily; ‘ I am a 
young man, and I will not go.’ And there was a fierce 
flash in his eyes which was not pleasant to look at. 

The fight went on, and not a ray of hopo shone 
upon Parnell's path. In Ireland the Fenians rallied 
everywhere to his standard, hut the whole power of the 
Church was used to crush him. In Juno ho married 
Mrs. O’Bhea, and a few weeks later ‘young’ Mr. Gray, 1 
of tho ‘ Brooman’s Journal,’ seized upon the marriage 
as a pretext for going over to tho enemy, because it 
was against the law of tho Catholic Church to marry 
a divorced woman. But Parnell, amid all reverses, 
nover lost heart. On tho defection of the ‘ Free¬ 
man’s Journal ’ ho sot immediately to work to 
found a new morning paper—‘The Irish Daily Inde¬ 
pendent.’ Ho still continued to traverse the country, 
1 Son of Mr. Dwyer Gray, M.P., who died In 1888. 
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cheering his followers, and showing a bold front to his 
foos. At moments he had fits of depression and melan¬ 
choly. He did not wish to be alone. Ho would often 
—a most unusual thing for him—talk for talking’s 
sake. He would walk the streets of Dublin with a 
follower far into the night, rather than sit in his hotel 
by himself. Mr. Patrick O’Brien, M.P., has given me 
an interesting account of Parnell in one of his sad and 
gloomy moods: 

‘ I saw a good deal of him during the last campaign. 
Ho used often to feel very lonely, and never wished to 
bo long by himself. One afternoon we had been at the 
National League together. Afterwards we returned to 
Parnell's hotel -Morrison’s. While we were dining an 
English lady was sitting near us at another table. She 
had a little dog, ami was putting him through various 
tricks. Hut the favourite trick was this. She made the 
dog stand on his hind legs, and then said, “ Now, Tot, 
cheer for the Queen ” ; whereupon the dog would bark. 
This tickled Parnell very much. He would wink at me 
and say in his iptiel, shy way : " I think this is intended 
for us." He asked me to stay to dinner. I had, as a 
matter of fact, made an appointment with his sister, 
Mrs. Dickinson, to tako her to the opera to see Madame 

-, and after the dinner I was anxious to got away 

to meet Mrs. Dickinson. I did not tell Parnell any¬ 
thing about the matter, because l thought ho would 
not care to come to the theatre, and would not bo 
bothered about it generally. Ho saw that I was anxious 
to get away, and lie said : “ Do you want to get away ? 
If you have nothing special to do, I should like you to 
stop with me, as I feel rather lonely." 

* I then said; “Well, the fact is, Mr. Purnell, I am 
thinking of going to the theatre.” 
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‘“Oil,” ho said, “it is twenty-four years since I 
was at a theatre, and L think I should like to go.” 

‘ I said: “ Very well. Shall I get places for both 
of usV” and ho said: “Yes, T think I should like 
to go.” 

‘ I then wont off to the National League, very glad, 
because I thought I should have a surprise both for 
Mrs. Dickinson and Darnell, as neither would expect 
the other to come. When I got to the National League 
I found a telegram from Mrs. Dickinson’s daughter 
saying her mother had boon out hunting, and that there 
was no chance of her being back in time to come to the 
theatre. I then returned to Darnell, and wo both set 
off for the Gaiety. The placo was tremendously full, 
and when I came to the box-office the box-keeper lookod 
out and saw Parnell standing in tho doorway. Ho said 
to mo: “Is that tho Chief? ” 

‘ I said : “ Yes.” 

* Ho said: “ Then he wants to come in ? ” 

‘I said: “Yes." 

‘ “ Well,” said he, “ the house is full, but he 
must come in no matter what happens." We then 
wont to the dress circle, getting a front place. 
Parnell's appearance created quite a sensation. Tho 
opera had just commenced, but people kept turning 
round constantly, looking at him. He got a book 
of tho opera, and seemed to follow the performance 
with great interest, making remarks to me now and 
then whon ho was pleased. As soon as the curtain 
foil on tho first act everyone turned round—stalls, 
dress circle, pit, boxes—to level their opera-glasses at 
him. A number of men—high Tories came out of 
the stalls and walked along tho passage at the back of 
the circle, looking at him through tho glass partition. 
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‘Ho seemed quite unconscious of all this. There 
was no choering, but a murmur of satisfaction, and 
great curiosity. When the opera was over a tremendous 
crowd collected outside to watch him leave. Ho said 
to me: “ Now we shall go away.” He had not the 
most romoto conception of the excitement whicli his 
presence caused, and he thought he might walk away 
as an ordinary spectator; but the truth was all tho 
passages were blocked, and tho street was simply 
impassable in front. 

‘ I said: “ Well, the fact is, Mr. Parnell, you cannot 
get away unless you walk on the heads of tho people 
outside.” 

‘He smiled and said, ” Oh, very well, we will wait if 
you like, or perhaps there may be. a secret way by 
which we can get out.” 

‘There was a secret way, and the officials of the 
theatre got us out by a side door, and so we escaped 
the throng. As we walked along Grafton Street ho 
said : “ I remember there used to be a very good oyster 
shop somewhere here; let us go and have some 
oysters." We could not find out tho shop, though I 
discovered afterwards it was Bailey's. However, X 
knew another supper place, and we went there. Tho 
manager of the place was delighted to see Parnell. 
We walked upstairs, and had a room to ourselvos. 
The manager asked Parnell to put his name in his 
autograph hook. Parnell said, “ Certainly," and ■when 
he opened the hook tho first name that caught his oyc, 
amid a host of colebrities, was his mother’s. “ Oh,” 
said lie, “ has my mother boon hero too ? ” as ho signed 
his name. 

‘We remained until two in the morning. 

‘ Wo then walked to Morrison’s, and 1 bade him 
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good-bye, and prepared to set out for the National 
Club. Parnell said: “ Well, I think 1 will walk with 
you to the National Club,” and away wo wont. When 
wo got to the National Club, of course I returned to 
Morrison’s with Parnell, and when wo got there ho 
said: “ I think I will come back with you to the 
National Club again." 11 Well, Mr. Parnell," I said, 
“ if you do, wo will keep walking about the streets all 
the night.” lie said : “I do not care ; I do not like 
to be alone." However, I insisted on his going to 
Morrison’s, and wont off to the Club.’ 

In September Parnell addrossod a meeting in the 
County Kerry, where he was the guest of Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, M.P., who has given me some reminiscences 
of his visit: 

' Parnell was a very pleasant man in a house; 
he spent two nights with us in Kerr-y during the 
split. Ho was very homely. He would like to sit 
ovor the fire at night, and talk. He used to talk more 
during the split than ever before. He was very 
observant about a house, noticed everything, especially 
whether the house was warm or not; that was the 
first thing he noticed. “ Your house is nice and warm, 
Mahony, I. like it;” that was the first thing ho said 
when lie came. We walked about the fields. 1 
prided myself on having my hedges very neat. After 
looking around everything he said : “ You are very 
fond of English hedges." I was very much amused. 
That was the sole commentary on my hedges. Ho 
was very fond of children and dogs. He took a 
particular fancy to one of my boys: Dermot, aged 11>. 
Parnell was, of course, very superstitious. 3 lo would 
not dine thirteen at table. One day a man disappointed 
us at a dinner party, and wo had just thirteen; so we sent 
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Dormot to dine by himself. This troubled Parnell, 
and be kept constantly saying at dinner, 14 That boy 
ought not to have been sent away/ 1 Finally, as soon as 
Bonnot scrambled through his dinner, we sent for 
him, and gave him a chair away from the table, 
Parnell laughed at this compromise, and chatted to 
Bonnot, and asked him what he thought of the 
meeting (at which Parnell had spoken). Bonnot said 
he liked it very much, particularly the fight. Where¬ 
upon Parnell said, looking at us all : <s Oh, I saw that 
fight too. It was in the middle of my speech, and 
made me feel quite nervous and irritable—one fellow 
took HUtdt a long time to hit the other! ** * 

Throughout the latter months of lHU 1 tin* relations 
between himself and Mr. Justin McCarthy were friendly. 

* I Hiring tin* fight of I8U1/ says Mr. McCarthy, * Par¬ 
nell and I used frequently to meet, and we wen; always 
friendly to each other. We had business transactions 
about the evicted tenants to settle. We were joint 
trustees, One day we drove in a hansom cab to the 
House of Commons and entered the Hobby in friendly 
talk, greatly to the surprise of the members there. 
One night he came to my house, looking pale and 
haggard. We sat over the fire, and talked away on 
various subjects, but made no allusion to the split. 
When Parnell was going, and just m we stood at the 
door together, he said : 11 1 am going to the Huston 
hotel to get a few hours* sleep. I start for Ireland in 
tin! morning/* I said : u Parnell, are you not over-doing 
this. No constitution cun stand the work you are 
going through." 

*“Oh, yes/* he said, “ I like it. It is doing me a 
lot of good! " Those were the last words I heart! him 
speak/ 
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Mr. Russell, a Dublin journalist, has also given mo 
somo reminiscences of this time: 

‘ I saw Parnell frequently,’ he says, ‘ during 
tho last eleven months of his life. X wont with 
him to the Limerick meeting. X met him at 
lung’s Bridge, lie had just arrived from London. 
Wo travelled together in tho same carriage to 
Limerick. lie said: “ I am very tired. 1 was up 
until four o’clock this morning signing cheques with 
Justin McCarthy, and I want to have a sleep. If 
thoro should be people at the stations as wo go along, 
do you talk to them. Tell them that I’m tired and 
unwoll, and that I’m taking a rost; unless thoro is a 
big crowd, then call me.” Thoro wore small gatherings 
of people at tho stations as wo came along, and I did 
as he had asked mo. Whon wo got to Thurles there 
was a big crowd. I put my hand on his shoulder and 
said: “ Mr. Parnell, Thurles! ” He sprang to his feet 
at once, put his head through tho window, and said : 
“ Men of Tipperary! ” dashing off a very effective little 
speech. Tho quickness with which lie did the thing 
astonished me. He did not pause for a moment. lie 
might have been awake all tho time preparing tho 
speech. Ho got a great reception in Limerick, lie 
spoke from Cruise's Hotel, and insisted on standing 
right out on the window sill, while a couple of people 
inside tho room held him by the coat tail.’ 

I saw 1'arnoll for the last time towards the end of tho 
summer, at Euston Station. lie was starting on his weekly 
visit to Ireland. I was at tho station by appointment to 
talk ovor somo business matters with him. Ho arrived 
about ten minutes before tho train started. Having 
despatched the business in his quiet roady way, not in 
the least disturbed by tho bustle on tho platform or the 
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fact that the train would bo off in a very short time, 
ho said, quietly and leisurely, * 1 should like to know 
what you think will be the result of the General 
Election ? ’ I answered : 4 1 should think that you will 
come back with about five followers, and I should not 
be surprised if you came back absolutely alone/ 
1 Well/ he answered impassively, ‘ if I do come back 
absolutely alone, one thing is certain, I shall then repre¬ 
sent a party whose independence will not be sapped/ 
At tins point the guard blew his whistle and the train 
began to move, * Ah/said Parnell, * the train is going/ 
and, without the least hurry, he walked quietly forward. 
Several porters rushed up and said : 1 Where is your 
carriage, Mr. Parnell V ’ He said, ‘ 1 have no carriage/ 
Then a door was opened ; the guard said: 1 Will you 
get ill here, Mr. Parnell ? ’ ‘ No/ said he. * I dm/t like 

that/ Thru another carriage' door was opened. * No/ 
said be, 1 1 don’t like that/ The idea of his being 
left behind seemed never to have occurred to him. The 
train was slowed down. Parnell walked along, passing 
unitor two carriages ; then suddenly he peeped into one, 
\\here lie mm Mr. Gurow, MJ\ 1 Ah/ said he, 1 there 
is C/nrew ; Pll get in here/ The train by this time was 
stopped. He got in. Then the train started again; 
and he lowered the window, and, with a pleasant 
smile lighting up his pale sad face, waved me a last 
adieu. 

Ilk sister, Mrs. UiekiiiHon, accompanied him to 

many meetings during this campaign, 

* t saw a good deal of him/ she says, 1 during the split. 
I went to meetings with him, 1 was at one of his last 
iwsetmgH-~«*at CahinUudy. lie was in good spirits, and 
seemed confident of ultimate success. My daughter, of 
whom he was very fond, wan with us. We drove in a 
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closed carriage to the place of meeting. The poople 
gathered round the carriage in their eagerness to see him, 
and broke the windows. 1 thought that a very bad omen, 
and so did he. He did not say anything, hut I could 
see by his face that the breaking of the glass disturbed 
him. Wo always thought it unlucky to break glass. 
The meeting was very successful, but it rained all the 
time, and he spoke with his head uncovered. lie was, 
however, greatly pleased with the success of the 
meeting. Ho, my daughter, and I dined at Broslin’s 
Hotel at Bray afterwards. Ho was in capital spirits, 
and he talked about our youngor days, and reminded 
mo of many things I had forgotten. It was a starry 
night, and ho talked to my daughter about the stars 
and about astrology. I had not seen him so pleasant 
for a long time. I never saw him again; ho was dead 
within three weeks.’ 

One of the last letters he wrote was to his mother. 
Humours had been circulated that he had treated her 
badly. He wrote: 

‘ I am weary, dear mother, of those troubles, weary 
unto death ; but it is all in a good cause. With health 
and the assistance of my friends I am confident of the 
result. The statements my enemies have so often 
made regarding my relations with you are on a par 
with the endless calumnies they shoot upon me from 
behind every bush. Let them pass. They will die of 
their own venom. It would indeed bo dignifying them 
to notico their existence ! ’ 

The last public meeting Parnell attended was at 
Creggs on the 27th of September, 1891. He was then 
very ill. On the Saturday before the mooting ho wrote 
to Dr. Kenny: 
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4 My dk.vu Dornm, — I Khali bo very much obliged 
if you can c.all over to see me this afternoon, as I am 
not fooling very well, and oblige 

* Yours very truly, 

•(’has. H, Pahnmi.i,. 

4 Don’t mention that L am unwell to anybody, lest it 
should get into the newspapers.’ 

lie was suffering apparently from acute rheumatism 
and general debility. Dr. Kenny urged him not to go, 
hut he Haiti that he had given his word to the people, 
and that he would keep it. lie was accompanied by 
Mr. Quin, of the National Dengue. Tan reporters • 
Mr. Hobson, of the 4 Freeman's Journal,’ and Mr. 
Russelltravelled in the carriage with him. 'I 
accompanied Mr, Parnell to Creggs on hw hist visit,’ 
says Mr. Hobson. 4 Quin wan in the carriage with 
him; ho worn bin arm in a sling, lit! sent Quin for 
mo. I joined them. ItuHsel! was also with ns, and wo 
travelled on together. He talked about the defection of 
the 44 Freeman's .Journal,’’ ami about the new paper ho 
intended to start, " The Irish Daily Independent,” The 
whole conversation was on this subject, and he was 
very sanguine of snceess. f went to the meeting 
before Parnell had arrived. I got a warm reception. 
The people shouted; ‘"Throwout the* Freeman’reporter.” 
Things were getting hot for me when a burly figure 
forced its way through the crowd, and called out, 
44 Where is the 4 Freeman ‘ reporter ? " A number of angry 
voices answered 44 Here." 44 Mr. Parnell wants him,"said 
the man. The man then beckoned to me, the people 
made way, and l walked towards him. We then went 
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to a public-house, where Parnell was seated in a room. 
He said: “ I sent for you, as I thought you might 
like to have a talk with me before the meeting.” The 
fact was he had heard that they were likely to make 
it hot for me, and resolved to take me under his 
wing/ 

‘ I went/ says Mr. Russell, ‘ with Parnell to Creggs. 
He said, coming along in the train: “I am very ill. 
Dr. Kenny told me that I ought not to come, but I 
have promised these people to come, and I will keep 
my word ! ” We stopped at the same hotel. I remember 
one incident illustrating his superstition. He thought 
it unlucky to pass anyone on the stairs. I was descend¬ 
ing the stairs as he was coming up, with a candlestick 
in his hand, going to bed. He had got up five or six 
steps when he saw me. He immediately went back, 
and remained at the bottom till I came down, and then 
wished me good-night. He spoke next day. It was 
raining, and someone raised an umbrella over his 
uncovered head, but he had it put down immediately. 
His speech was very laboured at the beginning—so 
much so that I took down the first part of it in long 
hand. Afterwards he brightened up and was better., 
I travelled back to Dublin with him next day at his 
request. He was very ill and suffered much pain, but 
he talked all the way and w r ould not let me sleep. He 
said: “ You can take a Turkish bath when you arrive 
in Dublin, and that will make you all right.” We parted 
at Broadstone terminus, and I never saw him again/ 

On arriving in Dublin, Parnell went to the house of 
his friend Dr. Kenny. . There he remained for three 
flays—September 28, 29, and 30—detained by business 
relating to the establishment of the new paper. 
He looked ill and fatigued, ate little, and suffered 
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from acute rheumatic pains in the hand and ann. 
Each day lie said that he would start for England, 
hut something arose to prevent him. At night he 
would lie on a sofa discussing the situation, talking 
hopefully of the future, and never appearing to 
realise the state of his health. ‘ It is only a matter of 
time,’ he would say; ‘ the fight may be long or short, but 
we will win in the end.’ On Wednesday, September 30, 
he attended a meeting of the promoters of the ‘ Irish 
Daily Independent.’ He looked very poorly, and once 
felt so weak that some brandy had to bo given to him. 
That night lie left Ireland for the last time. Dr. 
Kenny urged him to remain, saying that he was unlit 
to travel, that he needed rest and medical treatment, 
and that the journey might aggravate the symptoms 
from which lie suffered. ‘ Oh no,’ said Parnell, 1 1 
shall be all right. I shall come hack next Saturday 
week.’ On reaching London he took a Turkish bath, 
and then proceeded to his house, 10 Walsingham 
Terrace, Brighton. Ho complained that night of a 
chill, but made light of it. On Saturday he stayed 
in bed, and seemed to be somewhat bettor. On Sunday 
ho was worse, and a local doctor was .sent for. On 
Monday the symptoms were still grave, yet on Tuesday 
Bir Henry Thompson received a letter from him— 
the last, I think, lie ever wrote. ‘ I cannot show 
you the letter,’ said Bir Henry, ‘because it is on pro¬ 
fessional matters, but I. may say that it was well 
written, describing his symptoms clearly, and, so far as 
1 could judge, bearing no traces of severe illness or 
Buffering. 1 answered the letter immediately, hut, I 
think, when if reached Brighton Parnell was dead.’ 
Throughout Tuesday, October (i, Parnell suffered 
much. The rheumatic pains flew to his heart, he 
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became unconscious from time to time, rallied now and 
then, but at length, about midnight, expired. 

In the forenoon of October 7 the tragic news reached 
London, causing a profound sensation in all circles. 
Everywhere it was recognised that one of the greatest 
figures in British or Irish politics for a century had 
vanished from the scene. 

It was decided that there should he a public 
funeral, and that he should be buried in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, Dublin. On Saturday, October 10, the 
remains were borne from Brighton to Willesden. At 
Willesden the van containing the coffin was shunted 
between two sidings, and there it remained for an hour 
until the arrival of the Irish train from Euston, to 
which it was then attached. 

The platform was thronged by London Irish—men 
and women—who came to pay a fond tribute of respect 
to the great leader who would lead no more. ‘ I shall 
come back on Saturday week/ Parnell had said when 
leaving Dublin on Wednesday, September 30. He had 
kept his word. On Sunday morning, October 11, the 
‘ Ireland 5 steamed into Kingstown bringing home the 
dead Chief. In the forenoon there was a Lying-in-state 
in the City Hall. In the afternoon, followed to his last 
resting-place by a vast concourse of people gathered from 
almost every part of the country, all that was mortal of 
Charles Stewart Parnell was laid in the grave, under the 
shadow of the tower which marks the spot where the 
greatest Irishman of the century—O’Connell—sleeps. ' 

I shall not attempt to give an estimate of Parnell’s 
character. I prefer to let the only Englishman who 
was worthy of his steel bear witness to his greatness. 


CHATTER XXVII 


AN Ari'BTiOIATION 

In December 1895 I wrote to Mr. Gladstone, saying 
that 1 was at work upon a life of Parnell, and that I 
would feel obliged if lie would grant mo the favour of 
an interview. He replied: ‘ I could not make any 
appointment except with the knowledge that my being 
able to keep it was a matter of certainty. I have a 
stronger reason. It is specially necessary for me to bo 
cautious in touching anything associated with that 
name, that very remarkable, that happy and unhappy 
name. I shall bo happy to give the best answer to any 
and every query you may think proper to send mo by 
letter-—and this, I feel sure, is tho boat answer I can 
make to your request.’ 

I immediately sent him tho following queries : 

‘ 1. When did you begin to recognise tho parlia¬ 
mentary capacity of Mr. Parnell ? 

* 2. IIow did it manifest itself ? 

‘ 8. To what do you ascribe Mr. Parnell's extra¬ 
ordinary ascendency ? Was ho, in your judgment, a 
man of great intellectual power, or did his strength lie 
in his will '<* 

‘4. May I ask if any written communications passed 
hjotwoon you and him about Irish matters ? 

VOL. II. A A 
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‘ 5. May I ask whether you inquired or whether he 
caused to bo made known to you his views of tlio Bill 
of 18SG ? 

‘ G. Have you had many interviews with Mr. Parnell ? 
and might I ask how many and under what circum¬ 
stances, particularly anything you feel at liberty to say 
about the interview at I lawardeu ? 

* 7. May I ask whether you foci at liberty to express 
any opinion as to the legitimate effect on people's 
minds of the moral conduct attributed to Mr. Parnell 
at the time of the proceedings in the Divorce Court, 
and what amount of difference was due to the supposed 
popular feeling; and generally as to the sum of the 
impression made upon you by him, and as to tins place 
you think ho will hold, (1) in parliamentary history; 
(2) in British history; (d) in Irish history? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone replied: 

1 Hawavdon Castle, Chester: Dec. 11, Isihl 

4 My answers are as follows : 

4 1, 2. During the early years of Mr. Parnell's dis¬ 
tinction I was absorbed in the Eastern Question, and in 
the main unaware of what was going on in Ireland. 
My real knowledge begins with the Parliament of 
1880. 

4 3, 4. This is rather too much a question of opinion ; 
but I will say to strength of will, self-reliance, and self- 
command, clear knowledge of his own mind, no waste 
in word or act, advantages of birth and education. 
His knowledge soomod small 1 never saw a sign of his 
knowing Irish history. X have no recollection of any 
letters except when, after the assassination, he wrote 
to me offering to retire from Parliament. 1 replied, 
dissuading Mm from it. 
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4 5. I learned Mr. Parnell’s views on the Bill from 
his own mouth when he spoke first on it in Par¬ 
liament. 

‘6. I had a short conversation with him in the 
hearing of others on the floor of the House in 1881. 
I remember no other before the Home Pule Bill. 

4 7. I had an opinion of my own upon this subject, 
but I thought it my duty not to state it, and I now 
think this silence was right and obligatory upon me. 
Until my last interview with him, which was at this 
place (I think late in 1890), I thought him one of the 
most satisfactory men to do business with I had ever 
known. But the sum total of any of my interviews on 
business with him must, I think, have been under two 
hours. He was wonderfully laconic and direct. I could 
hardly conceive his ever using an unnecessary word. 
His place is only in Irish history, outside of which for 
him there was no British or parliamentary history. 
On the list of Irish patriots I place him with or next to 
Daniel O’Connell. He was a man, I think, of more 
masculine and stronger character than Grattan. 

‘ To clear up No. 5, I set the Home Buie question 
on foot exclusively in obedience to the call of Ireland, 
that call being in my judgment constitutional and 
conclusive.’ 

Learning early in 1897 that Mr. Gladstone w'as 
coming to London on his way to Cannes, I wrote 
again, asking him to give me a short interview. He 
replied saying that if I called upon him at 4 Whitehall 
Court at twelve o’clock on January 28 he would be 
glad to see me. I called at the appointed time. I 
had not seen him since 1890. He was much changed. 
He had aged greatly. BCis face had grown heavy and 
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massive, and his step had lost something of its old 
elasticity. Yet when I entered the room he rose from 
the table at which ho was seated near the window, and 
crossed to meet me with an activity which was wonder¬ 
ful in a man of his years. 4 1 do not know/ he said, 
4 that I have much to tell you about Parnell, but i 
will answer fully every question you ask.’ Ho then 
sat in an armchair close to the fire, and I drew near 
him. Ho was very deaf, and leaned eagerly forward to 
hear what I had to ask or say. He seemed to feel a 
keen interest in everything about Parnell, and as ho 
recalled the events of the past eighteen years and 
talked about the Irish leader and the Irish movement 
one quickly forgot his years and became absorbed and 
delighted in his conversation. The face was lighted 
up by brilliant flashes of thought; the expression was 
varied, bright, beautiful; he spoke with energy and 
vehemence, and with an intonation which showed that 
his voice still retained something of its old charm. 

I began the conversation by saying : 4 May I ask 
when you first discovered that there was anything 
remarkable in Parnell ? * 

Mr* Gladstone. 4 1 must begin by saying that I did 
not discover anything remarkable in Mr. Parnell until 
much later than I ought to have discovered it. But 
you know that I had retired from the leadership of the 
Liberal party about the time that Parnell entered 
Parliament, and when I came back to public life my 
attention was absorbed by the Eastern Question, by 
Bulgaria, and I did not think much about Ireland. 1 
do not think that Mr. Parnell or Irish matters much 
engaged my attention until wo came back to Govern¬ 
ment in 1880, You see we thought that the Irish 
question was settled. There was the Church Act and 
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the Land Act, and there wan a time of peace and 
prosperity, and I frankly confess that wo did not give 
as much attention to Ireland as wo ought to have 
done. Them, you know, there was distress and trouble, 
and the Irish question again came to the front/ 

4 Could you say what it was that first attracted 
your attention to Parnell ? ’ 

Mr, Gladstone (with much energy), * Parnell was 
the most remarkable man I over met. I do not say the 
ablest man ; I say the most remarkable and the most 
interesting. He was an intellectual phenomenon. Ho 
was unlike anyone 1 had ever met. He did things and 
ho said things unlike other men. His ascendency over 
his party was extraordinary. There has never been 
anything like it in my experience in tint House of 
< -ominous. 1 le succeeded in surrounding himself with 
very clever men, with men exactly suited for his 
purpose. They have! changed since, I don't know 
why. Everything seems to have changed. But in 
his time he had a most efficient party, an extraordinary 
party. I do not say extraordinary as an Opposition, 
but extraordinary as a Uovornimmt. Thu absolute 
obedience, the strict discipline, the military discipline, 
in which he held them was unlike anything 1 have 
ever seem They were always there, they were always 
ready, they were always united, they never shirked the 
combat, and Parnell was supreme all the time/ Then, 
with renewed energy: 4 Oh, Parnell was a most re¬ 
markable man and most interesting. I don't think he 
treated me well at the end, but my interest in him 
has never abated, and I feel an intense interest in 
his memory now/ Then, striking the arm of his chair 
with his hand : * Poor fellow ! poor fellow! it was a 
terrible tragedy. 1 do believe firmly that if these divorce 
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proceedings had not taken place there would be a 
Parliament in Ireland to-day.’ 

I said: ‘ He suffered terribly during the last year of 
his life. The iron had entered his soul. I was with 
him constantly, and saw the agony of his mind, though 
he tried to keep it a secret from us all.’ 

Mr . Gladstone. ‘ Poor fellow! Ah ! if he were alive 
now I would do anything for him.’ 

4 May I ask, When did you first speak to Parnell ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. 'Well, under very peculiar circum¬ 
stances, and they illustrate what I mean when I speak 
of him as being unlike anyone I ever met. I was in 
the House of Commons, and it was in 1881, when, you 
know, we were at war. Parnell had made violent 
speeches in Ireland. He had stirred the people up to 
lawlessness. Forster had those speeches printed. He 
put them into my hands. I read them carefully. They 
made a deep impression on me, and I came down to 
the house and attacked Parnell. I think I made rather 
a strong speech (with a smile)—drew up rather a strong 
indictment against him, for some of the extracts were 
very bad. Well, he sat still all the time, was quite 
immovable. He never interrupted me ; he never even 
made a gesture of dissent. I remember there w r as one 
declaration of his which was outrageous in its lawless¬ 
ness. I read it slowly and deliberately, and watched him 
the while. He never winced, while the House was 
much moved. He listened attentively, courteously, but 
showed no feeling, no excitement, no concern. I sat 
down. He did not rise to reply. He looked as if he 
were the one individual in the House who was not a bit 
affected by what I said. The debate went on. After a 
time I walked out of the House. He rose from his 
seat, followed me, and coming up with much dignity 
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and in a wry friendly way, said: “Mr. Gladstone, 1 
should like to see those extracts from my speeches 
which you road. 1 should like* particularly to see that 
last declaration. Would you allow me to see your 
copy V ” 1 said, “ Certainly/ 1 anti I returned to the table, 
got the copy, and brought it hack to him. Me glanced 
through it quickly*. Fastening at own on the most 
violent declaration, ho said, very quietly: “ That's 
wrong ; I never used those words. The report is quite 
wrong. I am much obliged to you for letting me see 
it.” And, sir (with vehemence), he was right. The 
report was wrong. The Irish Government had blun¬ 
dered. Hut Parnell wont away quite unconcerned* 
Me did not ask mo to look into the matter. lie was 
apparently wholly indifferent. Of course 1 did look 
into thu matter, and made it right, I hit Parnell, to all 
appearances, did not care. That was my first interview 
with him, and it made a deep impression on me. The 
immobility of the man, the laconic way of dealing with 
the subject, his niter indifference to thu opinion of the 
I louse the whole thing \vm so extraordinary and so 
unlike what one was accustomed to in such circum¬ 
stances,* 

1 You disapproved of Mr, Parmdl*s action after the 
passing of the Land Act in 1HH1 ? ’ 

Mr* (Hailstone, * Yes; I think he acted very badly 
then, and unlike what one would expert from him. Mo 
proposed to get up w hat he called test eases, to give tlm 
Act a fair trial, us lie said. Hut the test cuhoh were 
got up ifmlly to prevent the Act getting any trial 
at all. Well, I then took an extreme course. 1 put 
him into gaol. It was then I said (with a smile) that 
the roamsreem of civilisation were not exhausted. I felt 
that if 1 did not stop him be would have stopped the Act. 
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‘ May I ask if yon were in favour of tlie suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1881 ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. 'Ah, well, I don’t think I can go 
into that.’ 

I said : ‘ I have seen Lord Cowper, and he told me 
that you were.’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Ah ! if Lord Cowper told you that, 
then I may talk about it. Yes, I was. Forster was 
quite mistaken at that time. He told me that the 
lawlessness was caused (scornfully) by village ruffians, 
and that if the Habeas Corpus Act were suspended he 
could lay his hands on them all, put them into gaol, 
and end the whole business. Why, it was absurd. The 
whole country was up, and well organised. It w~as not 
a case for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act at 
all, and I said so at the time. But Forster pressed the 
matter. Forster really acted badly in that business. 
He did not understand the nature of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. I will give you an example of what I 
mean. There was a doctor in Dublin. He was Medical 
Adviser to the Local Government Board. He after¬ 
wards became a member of Parliament. I think his 
name was Kenny. Forster put him in gaol under the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, and he then dismissed 
him from his office under the Local Government Board.' 
He never told me a word about it. Of course it was 
monstrous. He could put a man into gaol on suspicion, 
but he could not dismiss him from his post on suspicion. 
The first thing I heard of the matter was when an Irish 
member asked a question about it in the House of 
Commons. I was sitting next to Forster at the time. 
I turned round and said to him: “ Why, you can’t do 
this. It is quite unwarrantable.” He said: "Well, I 
suppose you will get up and say so.” I said: "Indeed 
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1 will/* and [ did. Now that is an instance of how 

little Fomter knew about the Habeas Corpus Act. hi 
fact, Forster (with a laugh), like a good many Radicals, 
had no adequate conception of public liberty.* 

1 May 1 ask under what circumstances was Parnell 
released from Kilmainham? * 

Mr . Gladstone . 4 Yes, that is another point. What 
m this they call it? The Kilmainham treaty. How 
ridiculous ! There was no treaty. There could not bo 
a treaty. Just think what tins Habeas Corpus Act 
means. You put a man into gaol on suspicion. You 
are bound to let him out when the circumstances justi¬ 
fying your suspicion have changed. And that was the*, 
ease with Parnell.' 

‘ When was your next communication with Mr. 
Parnell ? ’ 

M r. ( lladstonr. 1 In 1HS*2, after the. Pluenix Park 
murders, Parnell was, you knew, greatly affected by 
those murders. They were a great blow to him. Those 
murders were committed on a Saturday. On Sunday* 
while t was at lunch, a letter was brought to me from 
Parnell, l was mneh touched by it. He wrote evidently 
under strong emotions. He did not ask me whether 1 
would advise him to retire from public life or not. That 
was not how he put it, 1 te asked me rather what effect 1 
thought the murder would have on English public opinion 
in relation to his leadership of the Irish party. Well, 
1 wrote expressing my own opinion, and what 1 thought 
would be the opinions of others, that his retirement 
from public life would do no good ; on thecontrarv, would 
do harm. 1 thought his conduct in the whole matter 
very praiseworthy. 1 had a communication from Mrs. 
O’Shea about the same time. She wrote to ask me to 
call to see her. Well, she told me that she was a niece 
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of Lord Hatherley, and I called to see her. She said 
that a great change had come over Parnell with refer¬ 
ence to myself personally and with reference to the 
Liberal party, and that he desired friendly relations 
with ns. I said that I had no objection to friendly 
relations with him, and wished to meet him in a fair 
spirit.’ 

4 Had yon any written communications with Mrs. 
O’Shea?’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘ No, I wrote her no letters of impor¬ 
tance. I wrote her letters acknowledging hers, as I 
have told yon in the case of the first appointment. 
But all my communications with her were oral, and all 
my communications with Parnell were oral. I received 
only one letter from him, the letter after the Phoenix 
Park murders.’ 

‘Was Parnell a pleasant, satisfactory man to do 
business with? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Most pleasant, most satisfactory. 
On the surface it was impossible to transact business 
with a more satisfactory man. He took such a thorough 
grasp of the subject in hand, was so quick, and treated 
the matter with so much clearness and brevity. It’s a 
curious thing that the two most laconic men I ever 
met were Irishmen, Parnell and Archdeacon Stopford. 
When the Irish Church Bill was under consideration, 
Archdeacon Stopford wrote to me saying that he 
objected strongly to the Bill, but that he saw it was 
bound to pass, and that he thought the best thing for 
him to do was to communicate with me, and see if he 
could get favourable amendments introduced. He 
came to see me, and we went through the Bill together: 
Well, he was just like Parnell—took everything in at a 
glance, made up his mind quickly, and stated his own 
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own with the greatest simplicity and clearness. It 
its an intellectual treat to do business with Parnell, 
o only deceived me once. That was at our meeting at 
awarden in JHHU. When the Home Hide Bill was 
trodueed in 188f> he* told me that he was indifferent 
i the question of the, retention or the exclusion of 
.o Irish members, that he was ready to give way to 
nglish opinion on the point, and that he would not 
idanger the Bill for it. Well, when he came to 
awarden in IH8U we talked over the new Home 
ule Bill, and I then told him that I thought we 
mild he. obliged to retain the Irish members. He 
Id nothing, remained perfectly silent, and ho I 
ithered that he was of the same mind ns in 188b and 
ft me quite a frets hand mi that point. Hut I learned 
ibsequeuily that he bad promised Hr. Rhodes to 
cure the retention of the Irish members. 1 Well, I do 
>t want to lay too much stress upon it. As a rule, he 
as frank in his declarations and could he relied upon, 
will give \ou an instance of what I mean. I was 
aw anxious about the Royal Allowances Rill. I was 
it only anxious that the grant should he made, hut 
tat it should he unanimously and even generously 
ade. The Irish members could not defeat the grant, 
it they emdd have obstructed and made difficulties, 
id deprived the measure of the grace which 1 wished 
to have, I met Parnell in one of the division lobbies, 
id said to him : " The Prince of Wales is no enemy of 
■eland ; he is no enemy to any Irish policy which lias 
at sanction of the masses of the Irish people/ 1 
arneil answered as usual in a few words. He said: 

1 On .fttttn *211, Ihhh, Pitriii’ll wriifp n letter tit Mr. which 

m fitiMlitiwl »fi Jiilv 7, Inns, Minting thiil if Mr. Uhehaww winhot to 
fiiiti Itie Witt Mrifilwr* ht* uuiilit 
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“ I am glad to hear it. I do not think yon need fear 
anything from ns.” 'Well, I got Parnell and Sexton 
pnt on a committee which was appointed to consider 
the snbject. Nothing conld be better than Parnell’s 
conduct on that occasion. He showed the greatest 
skill, tact, and ability, and gave me the most efficient 
help at every turn. I always felt that I conld rely on 
his word.’ 

‘Were there any of Parnell’s followers whom yon 
would place with him ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘ There was no one in the House of 
Commons whom I would place with him. As I have 
said, he was an intellectual phenomenon.’ 

‘Who do you think was the cleverest member of 
his party ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone. ‘Well, Healy was very clever; he 
made very clever speeches. I do not know what has 
become of him now, but under Parnell he was admirable. 
Of course, I have the profoundest respect for Justin 
McCarthy and Mr. Dillon. Dillon was useful, but 
Healy was very clever. I have heard Healy reply to a 
Minister on the spur of a moment—not a note, not 
a sign of preparation that I could see, all done with 
the greatest readiness and the greatest effect. The 
Land Bill of 1881 was a most complicated measure; 
only four members of the House understood it. 
Gibson understood it ; Law, the Irish Attorney- 
General, understood it; Herschell, who was English 
Solicitor-General, threw himself into the subject with 
great zest and acquired a sound knowledge of it. But 
no one gained so complete a mastery of its details as 
Healy. He had them at his fingers’ ends.’ 

‘ May I ask, when did you first turn your attention 
to Home Buie ? ’ 
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Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Well, you will see by a speech which 
I ma<lo on the Address in 1882 that I then had the 
subject in my mind. I said then that a system of Local 
Government for Ireland should differ in some important 
respects from any system of Local Government intro¬ 
duced in England or Scotland. Plunkot got up im¬ 
mediately and said that I meant Home Rule. Hut 
1 am bound to say that Gibson followed, and said 
that he did not put that construction upon my words. 
Well, I had to send an account of that speech to 
the Queen, and it hid to a correspondence between us. 
More than this I cannot say on the subject. But 1 
may add that I never made but one speech against 
Home Rule. That was at Aberdeen, soon after the 
movement was set on foot. 1 could not, of course, 
support Butt's movement, because it was not a national 
movement. I had no evidence that Ireland was behind 
it. Parnell’s movement was very different. It came to 
this: wo granted a fuller franchise to Ireland in 1881, 
and Ireland then sunt eighty-live members to the 
Imperial Parliament. That settled the question. 
When the people express their determination in that 
decisive way, you must give them what they ask. It 
would be the same in Scotland. I don’t say that Home 
Rule is necessary for Scotland. But if ever the Scotch 
ask for it, as the Irish have asked for it, they must get 
it. I am bound to say that I did not know as much 
about the way the Union was carried when X took up 
Homo Rule as I came to know afterwards. If I had 
known as much X would have lssen more earnest and 
extreme. The union with Ireland has no moral force. 
It has the force of law, no doubt, but it rests on no 
moral basis. That is the line which X should always 
take, wore X an Irishman. That is the line which as 
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an Englishman I take now. Ah! had Parnell lived, 
had there been no divorce proceedings, I do solemnly 
believe there would be a Parliament in Ireland now. 
Oh ! it was a terrible tragedy.’ 

£ May I ask if you considered that Parnell should 
have retired from public life altogether, or only from 
the leadership of the Irish party ? ’ 

Mr. Gladstone . £ Prom public life altogether. There 
ought to have been a death, but there would have been 
a resurrection. I do not say that the private question 
ought to have affected the public movement. What I 
say is, it did affect it, and, having affected it, Parnell 
was bound to go. What was my position? After the 
verdict in the divorce case I received letters from my 
colleagues, I received letters from Liberals in the 
House of Commons and in the country, and all told 
the* same tale : Parnell must go. All said it would be 
impossible for the movement to go on with him. Well, 
there was a meeting of the Eederation at Sheffield; 
Morley and Harcourt were there. After the meeting 
they came to me and said: “ Parnell must go. The 
movement cannot go on with him.” I do not think 
that Harcourt had any convictions on the subject. I 
do not think that Morley had. Therefore they were 
unprejudiced witnesses, and their testimony, coming 
after the testimony of the others and in corroboration 
of it, was irresistible. I then took action. I wrote a 
private letter to Mr. Justin McCarthy, which I wished 
him to show to Parnell before the meeting of the party. 
I stated what I conceived to be the public opinion of 
England. I did exactly what Parnell had asked me to 
do in the case of the Phoenix Park murders. Well, 
that letter never reached Parnell. Why McCarthy did 
not give it to him I cannot say. Having failed to get at. 
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Pamoll in that way, I tried to got at him in another. 
I asked Morloy to lind him out; Morloy tried, but ho 
could not be found, ho kept out of our way. Well, 
what was I to do under these circumstances, with 
English public opinion rising all the time ? No resource 
was left to mo but the public letter which I wrote to 
Morloy. Then there was an end of everything. I 
think Parnell acted badly. I think he ought to have 
gone right away. He would have come back, nothing 
could have prevented him; ho would have been as 
supremo as ever, for he was a most extraordinary man. 
Was ho callous to everything ? .1 never could tell how 

much ho felt, or how much he did not feel. He was 
generally immovable. Indeed, immobility was his 
great characteristic. On some occasions, very rarely 
indeed, he would scum to bo excited, in the House 
of Commons 1. would say to my colleagues : “Don’t bo 
mistaken ; he is not excited, he is quite calm and com¬ 
pletely master of himself.” ’ 

1 said : ‘lie was capable of groat feeling, and ho 
suffered intense pain during the last year of his life, 
though he tried to conceal it.’ 

Mr. Gladstone. * Poor fellow! poor fellow! I suppose 
ho did ; dear, dear, what a tragedy ! I cannot toll you 
how much l think about him, and what an interest f. 
take in everything concerning him. A marvellous 
man, a terrible fall.’ 

With these words J dost! the story of Parnell’s life. 
He brought Ireland within sight of the Promised Land. 
The triumph of the national cause awaits other times, 
and another Man. 
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Conclusions 

Wk have now pursued our inquiry over a sufficiently 
extended period to enable us to report upon the several 
charges and allegations which have been made against the 
respondents, and we have indicated in the course of this 
statement our findings upon these charges and allegations, 
but it will be convenient to repeat seriatim the conclusions 
we have arrived at upon the issues which have been raised 
for our consideration, 

I. We find that the respondent Members of Parliament 
collectively were not members of a conspiracy having for 
its object to establish the absolute independence of Ireland, 
but we find that some of them, together with Mr. Davitt, 
established ami joined in the Land League organisation 
with the intention by its means to bring about the absolute 
independence of Ireland as a separate nation. 

1L We find that the respondents did enter into a con¬ 
spiracy by a system of coercion and intimidation to promote 
an agrarian agitation against the payment of agricultural 
rents, for the purpose of impoverishing and expelling from 
the country the Irish landlords, who were styled the * English 
Garrison/ 
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III. Wo find that the charge that * when on certain 
occasions they thought it politic to denounce, and did 
denounce, certain crimes in public, they afterwards led their 
supporters to believe such denunciation was not sincere * is 
not established. We entirely acquit Mr, Parnell and the 
other respondents of the charge of insincerity in their 
denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders, andihul that the 
facsimile letter on which this charge was chiefly based as 
against Mr. Parnell is a forgery. 

IV. We find that the respondents did disseminate the 
‘Irish World* and other newspapers tending to incite to 
sedition and the commission of other crime. 

V. We find that the respondents did not directly incite 
persons to the commission of crime other than intimidation, 
but that they did incite to intimidation, and that the conse¬ 
quence of that incitement was that crime and outrage were 
committed by the persons incited. We find that it has not 
been proved that the respondents made payments for the 
purpose of inciting persons to commit crime. 

VI. We find as to the allegation that the respondents did 
nothing to prevent crime and expressed no bond fide disap¬ 
proval, that some of the respondents, and in particular Mr. 
Davitt, did express bond fide disapproval of crime and 
outrage, but that the respondents did not denounce the 
system of intimidation which led to crime and outrage*, but 
persisted in it with knowledge of its effect. 

VII. Wo find that the respondents did defend persons 
charged with agrarian crime, and supported their families, 
but that it has not been proved that they subscribed to testi¬ 
monials for, or were intimately associated with, notorious 
criminals, or that they made payments to procure the escape 
of criminals from justice. 

VIII. We find, as to the allegation that the respondents 
made payments to compensate persons who had been injured 
in the commission of crime, that they did make such pay¬ 
ments. 

IX. As to the allegation that the respondents invited the 
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distance and co-operation of and accepted subscriptions of 
nney from known advocates of crime and the use of 
fnamite, wo find that the respondents did invite the 
distance and co-operation of and accepted subscriptions 
: money from Patrick Ford, a known advocate of crime 
id the use of dynamite, but that it has not been proved 
uit the respondents or any of them knew that the Clan-na- 
ael controlled the League or was collecting money for the 
arliamentary Fund. It has been proved that the respon- 
3nts invited and obtained the assistance and co-operation of 
10 Physical Force party in America, including the Clan- 
i-Gaol, and in order to obtain that assistance abstained 
om repudiating or condemning the action of that party. 1 


The two special charges against Mr. Davitt, viz: (a) 
rhat ho was a member of the Fenian organisation, and 
mvictod as such, and that he assisted in the formation of 
no Land League with money which had been contributed 
>r the purpose of outrage and crime ; * (l>) ‘ That ho was in 
oso and intimate association with the party of violence in 
morica, and was mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
banco between that party and the Parnellite and Home 
,ule party in America; * are based on passages in the 
Eimes’ loading articles of the 7th and 14th March, 1887. 
Phc new movement was appropriately started by Fenians 
it of Fenian funds; its “ father ” is Michael Davitt, a 
mvicted Fenian.’ ‘That Mr. Parneirs “constitutional 
ganisation ” was planned by Fenian brains, founded on a 
onian loan, and reared by Fenian hands/ 

We have shown in the course of the report that Mr. 
►avitt was a member of the Fenian organisation, and con- 
icted as such, and that he received money from a fund 
Well had boon contributed for the purpose of outrage and 
nme, via. the Skirmishing Fund. It was not, however, for 
io formation of the Land League itself, but for the promo- 

1 The part omitted has been quoted in the text. 
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tion of the agitation which leal up to it. Wo have also 
shown that Mr. Davitt returned the money out of his own 
resources. 

With regard to the further allegation that he wan in 
close and intimate association with the party of violence in 
America, and mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
alliance between that party and the Parnollile and Home 
Eule Party in America, we fmd that he was in such close 
and intimate association for the purpose of bringing about, 
and that he was mainly instrumental in bringing aland, the 
alliance referred to. 

All which \vk humbly kkbout to Yo utt Majbhtv. 

JAMES HAN MEN* 

JOHN (1 DAY. 

ARCHIBALD L. SMITH. 

Henky IIaiidingb Cunynghamk, 

Secretary . 

Royal Cotnvrs of Justice, 

13th February t 1890. 
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the Lobby of the House, 183; a 
* grand old spider,’ 833 ; the 
dog * cheering ’ for the Queen, 
841; Parnell’s last start from 
Euston, 847 

Anglesey, Lord, and O’Connell’s 
power in Ireland, i. 241; it 82 
Archdale, Air., ii. 21 
Argyll, Duke of, l. 228 
Armagh, Parnell property in, L 0 
Arms, secret collection of, i. 150, 
101,108 

Army and Discipline Bill, i. 180 
Arnot, Sir John, ii. 298 
Arrears question and Bill, i. 887, 
840-844, 850, 852, 858, 80R 
804 

Ashbourne’s Act, Lord, ii. 50 
Asquith, Mr.: Parnell’s opinion of 

his interest in Home Rule, ii. 
888 

Assurances given by Liberal 
leaders with regard to a Home 
Rule Bill, ii. 826 

Aughavannah, Parnell’s shooting- 
lodge, i. 58, 806; ii. 90 
Australia: visit of Mr. Redmond 
to collect funds for the National 
League, L 870 

Avoea, Vale of, i. 16,19, 85 
Avondale, Parnell property in, i. 
16, 18, 19, 82-85; Parnell’s 
birthplace, 85; welcome to 
Parnell at, on his release from 
prison, 849 


Barry, Air. John, i. 189 ; candidate 
? for Knniseorthv, 218; 301; ii. 
! 255,282 

| Barry, Mr. Justice, i. 202 
I Barton, Rev. Mr., one of PurmdPa 
| schoolmasters, i. 28 

Bcaconstleld, Lord, i, 89 ; his 
letter to the Irish Viceroy on 
the condition of Ireland, 209 

Iliggar, Joseph Ciillii, disapproves 
of Butt’s policy In Pari lament, 
1. HI; his tactics in Parliament, 
HI ; his long speech on the 
Coercion Bill, 82 h4 ; his policy 
in Parliament favoured by 
Parnell, 80, 102; hia attempts 
to outrage English opinion, 89; 

I suggests stopping English Bills, 

! 92; Parnell’s chief supporter in 

| pursuing the policy of obstruo* 

| turn, 109, 111 ; at the all-night 

sitting of July 31, IH77, 180; 

1 a member of the supremo 

I council of the Fenian Hociety, 

| 157; one of the treasurers of 

the Land League, 193 ; 238, 254, 
*255, *291, 801; his prosecution 
(1888), Ii. 1, *2; op|Wfte$i the 
election of Captain O’Mhea for 
Galway, 122-128 

BlenncrhanHofct, Mr., elected for 

Kerry, L 07 

Blemierimisctt, Sir Rowland, 
member of the committee of 
the L L. IK U., IL 207 

Rolinghrokit, Lady, L 4 

Bolingbrok®, Lord: hia Mindly 
relations with Thomas Parnell, 
the poet, I. 4, 5 

Boulogne negotiations* IL SI0« 
3*29 

Boycott, Captain, the oaee of, L 
287, 288 

Boycotting, I. 227, SIS foil. 
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Boyton, Mr. M. P., i. 254 
4 Bread and lead speech,* Barnell’s, 
i. 224 

Brennan, Thomas, arrested for a 
violent speech at Balia, i. 11)0 ; 
and the alTair of the ‘ Juno ’ 
raid, 284; 241, 254, 268; de¬ 
nounces Parnell’s moderation, 
366 *, ii. 168 
Breslin, i. 169 note 
Brett, Bergeant, tho shooting of, 

i. 48; his death shown to be 
accidental, 51 note 

Bright, Mr. Jacob, takes the Homo 
Kule pledge, i. 124 ; on Parnell’s 
proposed retirement, ii. 245, 1 
246 

Bright, John, on tho * Manchester I 
martyrs,’ i. 96 note ; rebukes the 
unmannerly conduct of tho 
Tories, 185 ; on flogging in 
the army, 187 ; his opinion on 
the land question, 226 ; opposi¬ 
tion to coercion, 266, 273 ; on 
the Coercion Act, 330 332; in- . 
terview with him on Homo Rule, 

ii. 145 152 

Blight, Mr. Mynors, one of \ 
Parnell’s tutors at Cambridge, 
i. 41 l 

Brighton, Parnell's death at, ii. j 
!!5i, 352 

Britton, Captain, stepfather of 
Commodore Htewart, i. 21 
Brooke, Sir Arthur, father-in-law 
of Bir John Parnell (2), i. 11 
Brooke, Letitia Charlotte, marries 
Bir John Parnell (2), i. 11 
Brooke, Morris, I. 2*i3 
Buckle, Mr., editor of the ‘Times/ 
and the publication of the Pigott 
letters, ii. 208, 209 
Builtir, Bir iledvers, ii. 170 
Burke, Mr., murder of, i. 354 358 
Burroughs, Bir William, i. 13 
Butt, Isaac, his opinion of leaders 
of the Fenian conspiracy, i. 46, 
47; president of the first 
Amnesty Association, 60; sketch 
of his career, 60 62; his defence 
of Fenian prisoners, 61, 62; 


presides at the great amnesty 
meeting at Cabra, 62; invents 
the term ‘ Home Kule/ 67 ; 
elected for Limerick, 67 ; favours 
Parnell’s candidature for Dublin 
County, 73 ; his attitude as a 
Home Kuler in the House of 
Commons, 80, 81; liis Land 
Bill, 91; his policy becomes 
distasteful to Irish members, 
97, 102; his policy overridden 
by Parnell’s and Biggar’s ob¬ 
struction, 109; is pressed by 
Moderate Home Kulers to crush 
Parnell, 110; deprecates Parnell’s 
obstruction of the Mutiny Bill, 
112; his controversy with Parnell 
in tho ‘ Freeman’s Journal/ 115- 
120; his connection with the 
Homo Kule Confederation of 
Great Britain, 122, 123; de¬ 
nounces the obstructives, 135, 
136 ; his annual motion on the 
Home Rule question, 141 note ; 
superseded by Parnell in tliq 
presidency of tho Home Kule 
Confederation, 145; at the 
O’ConneU centenary, 148; has 
another controversy with Parnell 
cm obstruction, 153, 154; liis 
amiable character, 170; with¬ 
draws his resignation of leader¬ 
ship, 172; ill-health, last con¬ 
flict with Parnell, and death, 
178-181; his work for Ireland, 
181,182 

Buxton, Mrs. Sydney: extracts 
from her diary relative to the 
Pigott case, ii. 217-219 ; her 
description of Parnell’s exami¬ 
nation before the Commission, 
226, 227 

Byrne, Mr., ii. 285 

Byrne, Mr. Frank, l 336, 337; ii. 
208 

Byrne, Mrs. Frank, ii. 3 

Byrne, Garrett, i. 189, 213 


Catuia, the groat amnesty meeting 

at, i. 62, 68 
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Calais, meeting of Parnell and 
Messrs. W. O’Brien and Dillon 
at, ii. BIB 

Callan, Mr., i. IBB, 180 
Campbell, Mr. (Parnell’s secretary), 
ii. 125,172, 180, 2B4, 2B5, 310 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 1L, 
Parnell’s opinion of him as 
Irish Secretary, ii. 838 
Canada, Parnell’s visit to, i. 205, 
200 

Canning: his description of the 
Catholic Association, i. 241 
Carew, Mr., ii. B47 
Carey, the ‘ Invincible,’ i. 354 and 
note ; ii. 3 

Carlisle, Lord: his friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Parnell family, 

i. 45 

Carlow, Parnell’s speech at, ii. 331 
Carnarvon, Earl of, Viceroy, ii. 
47, 40; opposed to coercion, 
50; his interviews with Parnell, 
51-57. Sea also Carnarvon 
Controversy 
Carroll, Dr., i. 100 note 
Castleroagh, Lord, L 0, 10 
Catholic Association, i. 13, 241 
Catholic Church, supports the 
Home Rule movement, L 07; 
Parnell's relations with it, 172, 
222; ii. 305, 307; its hostility 
to Parnell, 305, 340. See also 
Priests 

Catholic question : in Grattan’s 
time, i. 7, 8, 12; Emancipation 
Act (1829), 13, 130 
Cavendish, Lord Frederick, murder 
of, i. 358-358 

Chamberlain, Mr., i. 187,188, 190, 
206; his opposition to coercion, 
388; his share in arranging the 
Kilm&inham treaty, 337-389, 
841, 842; Parnell’s relations 
with him, ii. 45; deprecates 
Home Rule, 100, 113; his rela¬ 
tions with Mr. Gladstone, 119, 
120, 128; his resignation of 
office, 129; his relations with 
Parnell and his opinion of him, 
180-189; his views on Home 


Rule, 139 141; ‘ tho man who 

killed the Home' Rule Bill,’ 158 
Chambers, Corporal, his release 
from prison, i. 152 
Chess-player, Parnell as a, i. 328 

Childers, Mr., favours local self- 
government in Ireland, ii. 105 
Chipping Norton, Parnell’s school- 
life at, i. 88 

Church of Ireland, Disestablished, 
Parnell becomes a member of the 
Bynod of, i. 57 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, ii, 31; 
Parnell's opinion of him, 48, 
44; takes office, 47; on the 
policy of the Liberal Govern¬ 
ment, 49; 118 

Clancy, Mr., ii. 289, 278, 310 
Clan-na-Oael, the: its position 
towards parliamentariamsm, i. 

158; conference between one 
of iti leaders and Parnell and 
others in London, 159, 180; 
terms of alliance between the 
Revolutionists and Constitution¬ 
alists submitted to Parnell, 169 ; 
its relations with Parnell during 
hli visit to America (1880), 
200-208 ; Parnell dislikes It, 
2P2; its distrust of Parnell, 
242; dissensions on the parlia¬ 
mentarian question, 241 248; 
its control of the National 
League of America, 11. 19; tho 
dynamite policy, 29, 80 
Clerkenwfill explosion, i. 130 
Closure, the, i. 288,284,286; ii. 178 
note 

Coercion : Insurrection Act (1817), 
i, 12, 18, 269; Biggar’s speech 
on the Bill of 1875, 82* 84 ; Bill 
of 1881, 268 ,.286; after the 
Phrnnix Park murders, 859; ii. 
1, 46 note ; during the * Cam¬ 
paign,’ 178 

Callings, Mr. Jesse, ii. 119, 129 
Coltlmrst, Colonel, Home Rule 
candidate for Cork County, i. 
219 note, 221 
Cummins, Dr., ii. MB 
Committee Room 15: meeting of 
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Irish members and the welcome 
to Parnell after the divorce case, 

11. 248, 249; subsequent meet¬ 
ings, speeches, and * scenes,’ 
277, 280, 282-287 

Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, i. 281-233 

* Conciliation ’ of Parnell, Tory 
efforts for the, ii. 40*57. See 
ditto Carnarvon Controversy 
Condon : his trial for complicity in 
the death of Sergeant Brett, i. 
48, 40 ; 204 note 

Congleton, first Lord, political 
career of, i. 11*10; his support 
of the Catholic claims, 12 ; 
moves for a commission to 
inquire into the nature of the 
Orange Society, 12 ; allusions 
to him by Sir Samuel Homilly, 

12, 13; takes office under Lord 
Grey, 14 ; letter to Lord Brough¬ 
am, 14 ; Paymaster-General in 
the Melbourne Administration, 
14 ; his appearance in the I louse 
of Commons, 15; literary works, 
1(1; his family, 10 

Connaught, the centre* of disturb¬ 
ance in 1870, l 177 
Constitutionalist and a Fenian, 
difference between a, 1. 143 
Constitutionalists and Revolu¬ 
tionists, proposed combined 
action of, i. 135 

Controversy between Parnell and 
Butt in the * Freeman’s Journal,’ 

L 116-120 

Convention Act of 1703, i. 173 

Conyngham, Lord Francis, i. 

125 

Corbet, Mr,, ii. 135 133 
Cork City, the circumstances of 
Parnell’s nomination for, L 214- 
218; election of Parnell and 
Daly for, 220 

Cork County, election for (1880), 
i. 210 221 

Cork Land League, L 231 
Cornwallis, Lord, i. 0 
Courtney, Mr., i. 130 
Co wen, Mr. Joseph, L 124, 288 


Cowper, Lord, Viceroy, i. 223, 
227; confronted with Parnell’s 
growing power in Ireland, 241, 
247; his opinion of Parnell, 
248; his views on remedial 
measures for Ireland, expressed 
in letters to Mr. Gladstone and 
his Cabinet, 250-253, 256-230, 
201-202; letter to the Cabinet 
on the proposed suppression of 
the Land League, Ac., 287-200 ; 
letter to the Cabinet on the 
increase of agrarian crime, Ac., 
320-320; correspondence with 
Mr. Gladstone relative to the 
release from prison of Parnell 
and others, 340-348; his re¬ 
signation, 351 
Crawford, Mr., i. 229 
Greggs, meeting at, the last Par¬ 
nell attended, ii. 348-350 
Cricketer, Parnell as a, i. 52 
Crimes Bill, i. 850-300 ; its pro¬ 
posed renewal, ii. 40 and note ; 
renewal during the ‘ Campaign,’ 
173 and note 

Groke, Archbishop, i. 222 
Cronin, Mr., i. 233 
Cunynghame, Mr., secretary to 
the Special Commission, ii. 210, 
227,231 


Daly, John, arrested for a violent 
speech at a Land League meet¬ 
ing, i. 100 ; elected with Parnell 
for Cork City, 214, 220 
Daly, a dynamitard, ii. 31 
Davitt, Michael, his release from 
prison, i. 151, and see note ; his 
proposal of an alliance between 
the Revolutionists and Con¬ 
stitutionalists, 105 foil .; enun¬ 
ciation of his policy, 107; his 
growing influence, 175, 177; 
succeeds in forming the Land 
League, 104,105,371; his arrest, 
103 *, forms branches of the 
Land League in the United 
States, 241 foil .; arrested for 
violating the conditions of his 
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tickefc-o Weave, 284; 3157, 358, » 
3(54; his differences with Par- ; 
noli, 375-377 ; imprisoned, ii. 2 1 
and note ; renewed differences , 
with Parnell on the national isa- > 
tion of land, 34 -3(5, 37, 158; 
opposes Panudl’K retention of 
the leadership, *24(5; opposes ( 
Parnell’s candidate at the * 
Kilkenny election, 300, 303, 
304 I 

Dawson, Lady Caroline Elizabeth, i 
her marriage to Bir 11. Parnell, I 
i. 1(5 

Day, Lord Justice, one of the 1 
judges forming the Special Com¬ 
mission, ii. 201 

Deasy, his arrest and rescue in < 

Manchester, i. 48 
Delaney, Bishop, i. 21(5 
Devon Commission, i. 114 
Devonshire, Duke of, succeeds to 
the leadership of the Liberal 
party, L 89; 188, 190; on* the 
land question, 227; on the 
Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, 281, 235; deprecates Home 
Buie, ii. 99 ; 144, 209 
Devoy, John, i. 1(55 ; champion of 
the ‘ new departure 1 in the Clan- 
na-Gael, 1*5(5; his policy for 
undermining English authority 
in Ireland, 1(59; his interviews 
with Parnell on the land ques¬ 
tion, 17(5; works in America to 
develop the ‘ new departure ’ in 
defiance of the I. It. B., 177; 
appointed one of the secretaries 
of the American Land League, 
207 ; his conflict with members 
of the Clan-na-G-ael, 242 
Dick, Mr., elected for Wicklow, L 
72 note 

Dickinson, Captain, i. 30, 70 
Dickinson, Mrs., i. 30, 3(5, 87, 58, 
70, 828, 824 ; ii. 841, 342, 847 
Dilke, Bir Charles, on the qualities 
of Parnell which mad© for his 
success, L 225 ; 357 
Dillon, Mr. John, i. 284, 248, 254, 
284, 801; his opposition to the 


No Bent Manifesto, 319; rup¬ 
ture with Parnell and departure 
to America, 375, 37(5 ; ii. 1(58, 
240, 243, 245, 25(5; his relations 
with Parnell entirely broken off 
during the Boulogne negotia¬ 
tions, 318; 3(54 
Dillon, John Blake, i. 77 
Dillon, William, i. 77, 78 
Disestablishment forced by Fenian- 
ism, i. 58, 59 

Disraeli, Mr. Sm Beaconsfleld, 
Lord 

Drogheda, Pare ell’s speech on 
land nationalisation at, ii. 114-8(5 
Drummond, Thomas : his 4 Life 
and Letters’ quoted on the 
landlord and tenant question, i. 
1(54 note 

Dublin: procession In honour of 
the 1 Manchester martyrs,’ L 49, 
50; formation of the Home 
Government Association at the 
BUton Hotel, (54457 ; Home 
Buie Conference (1878), (57; 
great meeting at the ltotunda 
(1877), 142; the O'Connell cen¬ 
tenary, 147, 148; conference of 
Irish members at the City Hall 
and Butt’s protest against ob¬ 
struction, 150; Home Hula Con¬ 
ference, January 1878,158, 184; 
Btate trial of Laud Leaguers, 
2(52; freedom of the city pre¬ 
sented to Parnell, 8(5(5; meeting 
of Nationalists and Liberals 
after the divorce mm\ ii. 24*2; 
Pamcill’s funeral and burial- 
place, 862 

Dublin (County); Colonel Taylor 
seeks re-election for Parliament, 

i. 72; Parnell’s candidature and 
the result, 72-76 and note 

Duffy, Bir Charles Cavan, L 61; 
invited to stand for Meath, 77; 
his objections to Butt’s Home 
Buie, 79 note ; 289 ; his account 
of the Carnarvon controversy, 

ii. 58-95; 102,108 
Dynamite plots and Parnell’s view 

of them, il. 29-32, 109 
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EnGCTTMBK, Sir Bobert, ii. 157 
Edinburgh, Darnell presented with 
the freedom of, ii. 230, 231 note 
Egan, Mr. Patrick, a member of 
the supreme council of the 
Fenian Society, i. 157; one of 
the treasurers of the Land 
League, 195, 241 and note ; 254, 
255, 301; retires to Paris, 319 
note ; letters said to have been 
written by him published in the 
‘Times,’ ii. 201, 211; Pigott’s 
communications with him, 203- 
205 

Eighty Club, the, Parnell a guest 
of, ii. 190, 191, 228-230 
England: conflict of English with 
Irish feeling respecting the case 
of the ‘ Manchester martyrs,’ i. 
49, 50 ; hostility to Home Buie, 
89 ; Parnell's hatred of England, 
98 et prtssim ; entire separation 
From England advocated by 
Havitt, 107, and by Parnell, 
203 ; Purnell begins to become 
popular in England, ii. 179 
Ennis, Mr., one of Parnell’s intro¬ 
ducers to the House of Com¬ 
mons, i. 80 

Ennis election (1879), L 191; 

mass meeting (1880), 230 
Ermincorthy, riotous election meet¬ 
ing at, L 213, 214 
Erne, Lord, i. 237 
Errington mission, the, ii. 24-27 
Evictions, the prevention of, a 
leading feature of the ‘ new 
departure, 1 i. 108; table show¬ 
ing the number from 1877 to 
1880, 247 note ; after the re¬ 
jection of Gladstone's Home 
Bui© Bill, 170, 173 
Explosives Hill, ii. 15-17 


* F\ the throe,' i. 293, 298, 299 
Famine Fund, i. 19? ; contribution 
from America to, 204 
Famine in Ireland, i. 197, 207 
Farmers: their relation to the 
revolutionary movement, i. 100 


Fenian Society: its organisation 
and growth, i. 44 ; arrest and 
prosecution of members, 45-47 ; 
the Manchester affair and shoot¬ 
ing of Sergeant Brett, 48-51; 
the influence of Fenianism in 
forcing Disestablishment and 
land, reform, 58, 59 ; projects 
the Amnesty Association, 60; 
Butt’s defence of Fenian 
prisoners (1805-1809), 61, 62 ; 
the influence of the society 
shown by the Tipperary elec¬ 
tion, 64 note ; attitude towards 
the Homo Buie movement, 65 
note ; four Fenians returned to 
Parliament in 1874, 69; the 
question of the oath of alle¬ 
giance, 69 ; expulsion of Fenians 
from the Homo Bale League, 
69 ; Parnell regards Fenianism 
as the key of Irish nationality, 
87 ; the influence of Fenianism 
brings Parnell into power, 98, 
121; the Fenians got tired of 
Home Buie, 104 ; its connection 
with the Home Uulo Confedera¬ 
tion of Great Britain, 120-122 ; 
its views regarding Parnell, 146; 
Parnell’s relations with Fenians 
in 1878, 155> 109; diflloulties of 
reconciling Fenianism with Par- 
liamentarianism, 150 158 ; dis¬ 
ruption in the council on the 
Parliamentarian question, 157; 
the affair of the * Juno ’ raid,' 
233, 234; Fenian support of 
Parnell in the last days of his 
life, ii. 340 

Finnigan, Mr., elected for Ennis, 

i. 191 

Fitzgerald, Dr.: meeting of Irish 
members and the reading of the 
Parnell manifesto at his house, 

ii. 257-266 

Fitzgerald, Judge, i. 45, 262 

Fitzmaurico, Lord Edmond, i. 297 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, i. 8 ; ii. 82 

Flogging in the army, question of, 
i. 186-190 

Ford, Patrick, proprietor of the 
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‘ Irish World,’ his friendship 
with Davitt, i. 244; 302 ; helps 
to prepare the No Rent Mani¬ 
festo, 819; 371; his dislike of 
Parnell, 376 

Forged letter, the, ii. 197 foil. 

Forster, Mr. Arnold, ii. 4 

Forster, Mr. W. E., i. 226, 231, 
247 ; his reasons for asking for 
powers to cripple the Land 
League, 268; writes to Mr. 
Gladstone on the Tyrone 
election, 305; suggests to Mr. 
Gladstone the arrest of Parnell, 
307; nicknamed 4 Buckshot,’ 
311 and oiote; his disappoint¬ 
ment at the failure of the 
Coercion Act, 324; his view 
of the negotiations for the 
release of Parnell, 339; his 
account of an interview with 
Captain O’Shea, 344, 345; on 
the Kilmainham compromise 
and the omnipotence of Parnell, 
349 ; his resignation, 351; his 
indictment of Parnell with 
reference to the Phoenix Park 
murders, ii. 1, 4-7; helps 
Pigott, 203-206 ; his suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act com¬ 
mented upon by Mr. Gladstone in 
an interview with the author, 
360 

Foster, Sir John, Speaker of the 
Irish Parliament, i. 9 

4 Freeman’s Journal,’ i. 67; con¬ 
troversy between Butt and 
Parnell in, 115-120 ; 299 ; death 
of its managing director, ii. 182; 
letter on the question of Parnell 
retaining the leadership of the 
Irish Party, 240; 340 


Galbraith, Professor, i. 173; ii. 85 
Galway (City), election of 1871 at, 
i. 67; Parnell’s address on the 
land question at, 239, 240; 
election of 1886, 121-128 
Galway (County), election of 1872, 
i. 67 


Gay, the poet, his friendship with 
Thomas Parnell, the poet, i. 1 
General Election (1874), return of 
Home Rulers at, i. 69; (1880) 
213-223; (1885) ii. 38, 96, 110; 
(1886) 155-158 

Gill, Mr., an Anti-Parnellite M.P., 
ii. 319,322, 323 

Gill, Mr. Wilfrid A., his account of 
Parnell’s being sent down at 
Cambridge, i. 42, 43 
Gladstone, Mr., on the influence 
of Fenianism with respect^ to 
Irish policy, i. 58, 59; retires 
from the leadership of the 
Liberal party, 89; his allusions 
to Home Rule and local govern¬ 
ment in his address to the 
electors of Midlothian, 210,211; 
Prime Minister, 226 ; and the 
Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, 232 ; letter to Lord Cowper 
on the disturbances in Ireland, 
260-261; opposed to coercion, 
266 ; motion with regard to the 
Coercion Bill (1881), 276; his 
Land Bill, 290-299 ; admits that 
the action of the Land League 
brought about the Land Act, 
293 ; two letters to Mr. Forster 
advocating a conciliatory policy 
towards Parnell and his follow¬ 
ers, 303-305 ; announces at the 
Guildhall the imprisonment of 
Parnell, 316 ; his correspondence 1 
and negotiations preparatory to 
the Kilmainham treaty, 337- 
339, 345-348; speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone and Parnell, 352,353 ; 
correspondence with Parnell 
after the Phoenix Park murders, 
357 ; Parnell’s estimate of him, 
ii. 45, 46, 176 ; his resignation 
on the adverse vote on the 
Budget Bill, 47; indications of 
his favouring Home Rule, 101- 
104; the Hawarden manifesto, 
102; second Midlothian cam¬ 
paign, 107-109; his conversion 
to Home Rule, 115; succeeds 
I Lord Salisbury as Prime Minis- 
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ter and prepares his Homo Buie 
Bill, 119; his differences with 
Mr. Chamberlain, 128, 129; his 
Home Rule Bill, 142-145, 152- 
155 ; resignation after the 
General Election of 1880, 158 ; 
differences between him and 
Parnell, 184, 180, 190; on the 
Plan of Campaign, 191-198 ; on 
the Mitchelstown affair, 194 ; at 
Bingley Hall, 194, 195; his 
Home Buie policy, 190 ; resolves 
to abandon Parnell, 247; his 
letter proposing the resignation 
by Parnell of the Irish leader¬ 
ship, 248, 250-250; his answer 
to delegates on the land question 
and the constabulary force in 
Ireland, 281; Parnell’s allusions 
to him in 1891, 885-840; his 
testimony to Parnell’s qualities, 
858 807 ; his first consideration 
of the question of Homo Rule, 
related in 1891, 805 
Glasgow, Purnell speaks at a 
Fenian meeting in, i. 128 
Glendalough, i. 82 
Gordon, General, his description 
of the woeful condition of Ire¬ 
land, i. 247 
Gordon, P. J., i. 254 
Gorst, Hir John, L 888 
Gossett, Bargaant, and the removal 
of 1 Dick ’ Power from the House, 
L 285 

Goulding, W„ Conservative candi¬ 
date for Cork, i. 214 
Grant, President, an address voted 
to him by the Nationalists on 
the centenary of American inde¬ 
pendence, i. 99 

Granville, Lord, 1. 274 ; ii. 24 
Grattan: his relations with Hir 
John Parnell, L 7 ; confers with 
Pitt on Irish affairs, 7, 8; is 
defended by Hir John Parnell 
againit the imputation of 
treason, 10; on the Catholic 
question, 12 

Gray, Mr. Edward Dwyer, L 70,191, 
288, 299 ; ii. 08, 04, 05, 88, 182 


Gray, Mr. Edward Dwyer, jun., ii. 
840 

Greenock, a speech of Parnell’s at, 
i. 150 

Grey, Lord : attitude of his Govern¬ 
ment towards the Irish question, 
i. 14 

Grosvenor, Lord Bichard, helps 
the Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union, ii. 207 

Gurteon, Land League meeting at, 
i. 190 


Hack as Corpus Act, the, suspension 
of, i. 45, 59, 200, 287, 880; Mr. 
Gladstone’s view of Mr. Forster’s 
action in the matter, ii. 8GO 
Hamilton, Lord Claud, ii. 21 
Hamilton, Hir Bobert, ii. 81,110 
Hannon, Lord Justice, one of the 
judges forming the Special Com¬ 
mission, ii. 201 

Harecmrt, Hir William, i. 185, 187, 
188, 284, 298, 859 ; ii. 8, 247, 
249, 280; Parnell questions his 
fitness to succeed Mr. Gladstone 
as Home Buie leader, 889 
Hardy, Mr. Gathorne-, i. 59, 111, 
188 

Harman, Col. King, ii. 21 
Harrington, Mr., ii. 81, 198, 211, 
215, 240, 248, 250, 278 
Harris, Matthew, i. 254 
Harrison, Mr. Frederic, ii. 178 
Hartington, Lord. See Devonshire, 
Duke of 

Hawardan manifesto, the, ii. 102 

Hawarden, Parnell’s visit to, ii. 

808 

Hay, Hir John, i. 888 

Hayes, Samuel, settles tho Avon¬ 
dale property on Hir John 
Parnell, L 10 

Healy, Mr., i. 108; his reminis¬ 
cences of Parnell’s visit to 
Canada, 205, 200; on Parnell 
as a strategist, 225; 248, 850, 
807; his story about the draft¬ 
ing of the Arrears Bill, 801-803; 
imprisoned, ii. 2; elected for 
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Monaghan, 21; 45; his oppo¬ 
sition to the election of Captain 
O’Shea for Galway, 122-127 ; 
speech in favour of Parnell 
retaining the leadership after 
the divorce case, 244 ; 278, 279, 
282, 308, 334; Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinion of him, 364 
JTealy, Mr. Maurice, i. 361 
Heneage, Mr., i. 297 ; ii. 129 
Hennessy’s, Sir John Pope, candi¬ 
dature and election for North 
Kilkenny, ii. 289, 308 
Heron, Mr., candidate for Tipper¬ 
ary, i. 64 note 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, i. 89; his 
allusion to the 4 Manchester 
murderers,’ 95 ; ii. 47, 93,170 
Hill, Jack, i. 3 

Hobson, Mr., his account of an 
incident during Parnell’s visit 
to Greggs, ii. 349, 350 
Hogg, Mr., ii. 207 
Home Government Association, 
the, establishment of, i. 64-67 ; 
the name altered to the ‘ Home 
Rule League ’ {q.v.), 67 
Home Rule: the sole Pamellite 
rallying-cry in the General 
Election of 1885, ii. 97-98; the 
Press on the question, 98; Lord 
Hartington’s views, 99; Mr. 
Chamberlain speaks on the 
question, 100; Mr. J. Morley 
protests against separation, 101; 
an interview with Mr. Gladstone 
on the subject, 101-103; out¬ 
line of Parnell’s Home Rule 
scheme, 114, 115; Mr. Glad¬ 
stone willing to establish an 
Irish Parliament, 115; Mr. 
Gladstone’s enthusiasm on the 
subject, 191-196; increasing 
favour towards it in England, 
196 

Home Rule Bill, Mr. Gladstone’s, 
ii. 142-145, 152-155 
Home Rule Confederation of Great 
Britain, L 120; circumstances 
. of its formation, 121-123; its 


influence on the Irish vote in 
English constituencies, 123- 
127; Parnell elected president 
in the place of Butt, 144-146; 
Parnell takes a leading part in 
its business, 170 ; annual meet¬ 
ing held in Dublin (1878), 
173 

Home Rule League: resolutions 
defining the objects of the 
society, i. 68 ; Parnell a member 
of the council, 77; number of 
Home Rulers in the House of 
Commons in 1875, 80; debate 
in the House on Home Rule 
(1876), 95, 96; Parnell’s speech 
at Liverpool on Home Rule 
(1876), 100.-102; the Home 

Rule pledge, 122-127; Confer¬ 
ence at Dublin, January 1878, 
153,154; the resolution to keep 
aloof from the elections of 1880, 
212 

Hopwood, Mr., i. 187,188 

Horgan, Mr.: his account of the 
Cork City and Cork County 
elections, i. 214-222; his wed¬ 
ding attended by Parnell, 263- 
265; gives an account of a 
lecture by Parnell at Cork, ii. 39, 
40 ; his talk with Parnell about 
Gladstone, 175, 176; gives a 
description of Parnell’s con¬ 
dition after the fight in Com¬ 
mittee Room 15, 297-298 

House of Commons: Parnell’s 
first introduction, i. 80; number 
of Home Rulers in 1875, 80; 
attitude of Butt on the Home 
Rule question, 81, 82; Biggar’s 
speech on coercion, 82-84; 
Parnell’s maiden speech, 85; 
Parnell’s views of. the position 
of Irish members, 86; Home 
Rule members despised, 89; 
Whiggism amongst the Irish 
party, 90; Irish members voted 
down by ‘ brutal majorities,’ 91; 
Irish measures of 1876, 91; 
Parnell’s first notable utterance, 
95, 96; Irish questions ignored 
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in the Queen’s Speech (1877), 
100; Parnell opens the obstruc¬ 
tion campaign, 107; scene 
created by Parnell’s obstruction 
of the Mutiny Bill, 111, 112 ; 
English Home Buie members in 
1877, 124 note ; the all-night 
sittings of July 2 and July 31, 
1877, 128, 120, 134-130; sus¬ 
pension of Parnell, 132; Par¬ 
nell’s defence of his obstructive 
tactics, 133, 134; Parnell is ap¬ 
pointed a member of the Select 
Committee on Public? Business, 
155 ; ‘ A school for Anglicising 
Irishmen,’ 103; Parnell’s posi¬ 
tion established, 100; Mr. 
O’Connor Power * howled down ’ 
by the Tories when introducing 
the question of agricultural 
distress, 185; Parnell’s oppo¬ 
sition to the? Army Discipline 
and Uegulation Bill, 180 101 ; 
debate on distress in Ireland, 
208; passing of a resolution 
against obstruction, 200 note ; 
Dissolution of 1880, 200 ; ab¬ 
sence of the land question from 
the programme of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's Government of 1HN0, 
*220-228; Parnell and his party 
sit in Opposition, 220; the 
Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill, 231 233; Protection of 
Property and Person Bill, 208 
2H0; scenes in the House*, and 
suspension of thirty-two mem¬ 
bers, 277- 285; the Land Bill 
(iHHl), and its reception by 
Parnell and other Irish mem¬ 
bers, *200 200; reception given 
to Parnell after his release from 
Kihnainham, 351 ; Parnell's 
speech after the Plucnix Park 
murders, 350 ; debates on the 
Crimes Bill, 350 301 ; the 
Arrears Bill, 301 304; Parnell's 
estimate of the influence of 
Irish members, 378; Mr. 
Forster’s indiet men t of Parnell 
with reference to the I’homlx 


Park murders, and Parnell's 
reply, ii. 3-14 ; the Explosives 
Bill, 15-17; the Irish vote 
causes the downfall of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, 47; 
state of parties after the General 
Election of 1885, 110; fall of 
the Salisbury Ministry, and the 
recall of Mr. Gladstone, 110; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Buie Bill, 
143, 144, 152-155; Parnell’s 
speech, 153-155 ; state of parties 
after the General Election of 
1880, 157; Parnell’s Land Bill, 
100; Land Bill of 1887, 174 
Houston, Mr. J. 0., (secretary of the 
Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union); 
his dealings with Pigott, and his 
alleged discovery of letters in¬ 
criminating Parnell and others, 
ii. 202, 200 fall. 

Howard, Hon. Hugh, father-in-law 
of William Parnell, i. 20 
Hugessen, Mr. Knatehhull-, i. 133. 
Hughes, Rev. Hugh Price, his op¬ 
position to ParnoH’s retention 
of the leadership of the? Irish 
party, ii. 240, 207, 208; an allu¬ 
sion to him by Parnell, 338 
Hurley, Father Walter, ii. 202 


InuNowmmr, Mr., speech in sup¬ 
port of Parnell after the divorce 
ease, ii. 217 

Imperial federation, a conversation 
between Parnell and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes on, ii. 184.180 
Imprisonment of Parnell at Kil 
mainham, i. 314 foil. 

Inactivity of Parneil between 188*2 
and 1884, ii. 101 100, 181 
Independent Irish party in Parlia¬ 
ment ; how the idea arose with 
Parnell, i. 2*20; difficulty of 
maintaining one, 300 
Intermediate Education Bill, L 
100 and note 

1 Invlncibles,’ the, I. 354; ii. 3, 
*233 
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34 


Irish Daily Independent,’ founded 
by Parnell, ii. 340, 349, 350, 
35 

•ish Insurrection Act (1S17), i. 12, 
13 

ish Loyal and Patriotic Union: 
its origin and object, and its 
relations with Pigott, ii. 202 
foil. 

irishman, 5 the, i. 299, 300 
[rish National Newspaper and 
Publishing Company,’ formation 
of, i. 300-302 

ish party in Parliament, the, 
Parnell’s relations with, i. 53; 
the idea of its formation first 
suggested to Parnell, 56; the 
nomination of its members, ii. 
333 

[rish People,’ the, i. 44, 45; 
arrest of its editor and staff, 
45 

ish Revolutionary Brotherhood. 
See Fenian Society 
ishtown, meeting in 1879 at, i. 
178 

ish University Bill, i. 191 
[rish World,’ i. 244-246, 263, 
376; ii. 29, 30 


.ores, Sir Henry, i. 110 
enkins, Mr., i. 130 
ones, Dr., Dublin schoolmaster, 
i, 2 

ones, Mr. Bence, case of, i. 238, 
239 

udicature Bill, i. 106 

Juno ’ raid, the, i. 233, 234, 244 

Justifiable rebellion,’ i. 173 


ay, Mr. Joseph, takes the Home 
Rule pledge on standing for 
Salford, L 124-127; his books, 
125 

'elly: his arrest and rescue in 
Manchester, i. 48 
'enny, Dr., letter on the Tipper¬ 
ary election from Parnell to, i. 
120; 300, 301; ii. 181, 239, 242, 


290, 348-350; Mr. Gladstone on 
his imprisonment, 360 
Kenny, Mr. M. J., ii. 285 
Ker, Mr. Murray, ii. 21 
Kerry, election of 1872 at, i. 67 
Kettle, Mr., Parnell’s candidate for 
Cork County, i. 219, 221 
Kickham, Charles, one of the man¬ 
agers of the ‘ Irish People,’ i. 44; 
candidate for Tipperary, 64 note ; 
on the supreme council of the 
Fenian Society, 156; opposes 
the * new departure,’ 177; 355 
Kilkenny election (1890), ii. 289- 
308 

Killen, Mr., arrested for a violent 
speech at a Land League meeting, 
i. 196 

Kilmainham gaol, imprisonment of 
Land Leaguers in, i. 286; im¬ 
prisonment of Parnell in, 314 
foil .; a description of, 322, 323; 
release of Parnell, Mr. O’Kelly, 
and Mr. Dillon from, 348 
Kilmainham treaty, i. 337-350 ; ii. 
132,133; Mr. Gladstone’s asser¬ 
tion that there was no treaty at 
all, 361 

Kilmalloek, Parnell’s speech at, i. 
149 

Kimberley, Lord, i. 274 
Kirk Langley, Parnell’s schooldays 
at, i. 38, 39 


Labouchere, Mr., i. 278; and the 
Pigott case, ii. 211, 212, 216, 
228; declares for Parnell after 
the divorce case, 242 
Ladies’Land League, i. 329,364,365 
Land Act (1870), i. 56, 58, 175; 
forced by the Fenian movement, 
58, 59, 92 note ; rejection of the 
Bill of 1876, 90, 176; of 1881, 
290-299; Parnell’s amendment 
Bill, ii. 14 and note 
Land Bill drafted by Parnell in 
prison, i. 336 

Land Bill (1886), ii. 143, 144, 158 
Land Bill introduced by Parnell 
(1886), ii. 160 
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Land courts, i. 293, 297, 302, 307 
Land laws, a change in them to be 
brought about only by revolu¬ 
tion, i. 174 

Land League, the: i. 176, 178; 
its formation, 195; arrest of 
Davitt, Daly, and Killen, 196; 
agitation commenced by Parnell 
on the rejection of the Compen¬ 
sation for Disturbance Bill, 235 
foil .; adoption of boycotting, 
237 foil .; its growing power, 
240; prosecution of leading 
members, 254, 262; many 

members imprisoned, 286; con¬ 
vention at Dublin (1881), 305; 
issue of a manifesto after the 
imprisonment of Parnell, 319; 
its suppression, 329, 365 
Land League, American, i. 207, 
306 

Landlord and tenant, relations 
between, i. 164 note 
Landlordism and English misrule 
dependent on each other, i. 240 
Land nationalisation, i. 365, 377; 
ii. 34-36 

Land of Ireland, the, to be the 
basis of Irish nationality, i. 166, 
167 

Lane, Mr., ii. 256, 283, 284 
Larkin: his trial and execution in 
Manchester, i. 48, 49 
Law, Mr., Irish Attorney-General, 
i. 299 

Lawson, Mr. Justice, attempt to 
assassinate, i. 374 
Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, i. 124 
Leader of the Irish parliamentary 
party, Parnell elected, i. 223; 
qualities of Parnell as, 224, 225, 
230. See also Leadership, &c. 
Leadership of the Irish party after 
the O’Shea divorce case, the 
question of Parnell’s: ii. 239- 
282; declaration of allegiance 
to Parnell by prominent mem¬ 
bers, 239-245; Nonconformist 
opposition, 246, 247, 267, 268, 
269; Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
248, 250-253, 367 ; first meeting 


on the subject in Committee 
Room 15, 248, 249 ; Parnell re¬ 
elected sessional chairman, 249; 
difference of opinion among 
Irish members, 255, 256; Par¬ 
nell’s manifesto, 258-266 ; 
Messrs. Dillon, W. O’Brien, and 
T. P. O’Connor, cfec. abandon 
Parnell, 267 ; views of the three 
parties—Liberals, Anti-Parnell- 
ites, and Parnellites, 267-275 ; 
motion in Committee Room 15 
to terminate Parnell’s chair¬ 
manship, 277; a manoeuvre of 
Parnell’s, and a deputation to 
Mr. Gladstone, 277-281; with¬ 
drawal from Parnell of Mr 
Justin McCarthy and forty-four 
other members, 282; Parnell 
left with twenty-six adherents, 
282; ‘ scenes ’ in the Committee 
Room, 283-288; the Boulogne 
negotiations and their failure, 
310-329 

Leahy, Mr., ii. 239 

Leamy, Mr., ii. 239, 257, 279, 291 

Leeds, Mr. Gladstone denounces 
Parnell’s action and policy at, i. 
307 

Legislative independence of Ire¬ 
land. See Parliament, Irish, 
Home Rule, &c. 

Lewis, Mr. George, and the Pigott 
case, ii. 211 foil . 

Limerick (City), election of 1871 
at, i. 67; freedom of the city 
presented to Parnell, 255 

Liverpool: Parnell addresses a 
Home Rule meeting on his 
return from the United States, 
i. 100-102 ; Parnell’s address in 
1885, ii. 108 

Lloyd, Mr. Clifford, circular issued 
by, i. 325 note 

Love of fatherland in Irishmen, i. 
62 

Lowther, Mr. James, i. 185 

Luby, Thomas Clarke, one of the 
managers of the ‘ Irish People,’ 
i. 44; his arrest trial, and sent¬ 
ence, 45, 46 
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Lucas, Mr. Frederick, L 229 
Lynch, Mr., candidate for Galway 
(1886), ii/123,128 


.Maamtrasna murderers, Inquiry 
into the trials of, ii. 49 
MacDermott, Mr., i. 30 
Macdonald, Mr. J. 0., manager of 
the 4 Times,’ ii. 208 nott ?, 209,210 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, in* 
cidents in ParnelPs life at, i. 
40-43 

Maguire, Dr., and the Pigott 
letters, ii. 208, 209, 215 note 
Mahon, The O’Gorman, ii, 102 
Mahon, Patrick, i. 169 
Mahony, Mr. Pierce, ii. 249; an 
account of a visit by Parnell to, 
344, 345 

Mallon, Mr., superintendent of 
police, i. 113 

Manchester: rescue of Fenian 
prisoners and death of Sergeant 
Brett, i. 49 ; conviction and exe¬ 
cution of Allen, Larkin and 
O’Brien, 48, 49; demonstration 
of sympathy with the con¬ 
demned Fenians, 49, 50; Par¬ 
nell’s view of the case of the 
4 martyrs,’ 50, 51, 53; allusion 
by Sir Michael Hioks-Iieaoh to 
the 4 Manchester murderers,* 95; 
John Bright on the Manchester 
executions, 96 note; Parnell ad¬ 
dresses a great Home Rule 
meeting, 129, 130 
Manifesto of Messrs. Dillon, 
O’Brien, O’Connor, an¬ 

nouncing their withdrawal from 
Parnell’s leadership, ii. 267 
Manifesto of Parnell to the people 
of Ireland, ii. 258-266 
Manifesto signed by Parnell, 
Dillon, and Davitt after the 
Phoenix Park murders, L 358 
anifesto, the Hawarden, ii. 102 
arming, Cardinal, ii. 26,135 
Marine Mutiny Bill, i. 118 
Marlborough, Duke of, Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant, i. 197, 209 


‘ Martin, James,’ aUm of a Fenian 
leader, i. 65 and no/e, 160 note 
Martin, John, elooltid for Meath, L 
67 ; iris death, 77 

Martin, Mr., his address m the 
Manchester executions, L 50 ; 78 
Maryborough, l*aml League con¬ 
vention at, i. 306 
Matthew, General, *. 18 
McCabe, Cardinal, i. 222 ; is. 26 
McCarthy, Mr. John George, L 220 
McCarthy, Mr. Justin, i. 189 note ; 
on PnnudPa asctemluttoy, 224; 
277, 283, 301, 386; correspond¬ 
ence with Parnell relative to 
the latter’s release from prison, 
839 342, 367 ; ii. H ; hi* account 
of Parnell’s interview with l*ord 
Carnarvon, 31 33 ; HH, 113, 182; 

f rojHiuea a resolution of conft* 
enee in Parnell after the di¬ 
vorce case, 248; interview with 
Mr. Gladstone on the proposed 
resignation of Purnell, 247,366; 
252, 266; dimipproviii of Par- 
nil Pi manifesto, *266; withdraws 
from Parnell with forty-four 
other Irish uicmhers, 282; his 
election to the chairmanship of 
the party dwmuoied during the 
Boulogne tiegniin lions, 811 316; 
Parnell's friendly relation* with 
him in tint tail months of 1891, 
345; 364, 866 

McCarthy, Mr. Justin Huntly, IL 

%m 

McCarthy, Rev. Danis, L 216 

McCarthy, Bergeant, his release 
from prison, i. 162; his sudden 

death, 152 

McDermott, The, in 243 
McNeill, Mr. Bwift, ih 186, 187, 
289 

Meath (County), election of 1871 
at, I. if; Bir On van Duffy in¬ 
vited to stand for, 77; election 
of Parnell for, 78 

Melbourne* Lord, office held by 
Bir H. Parnell in the Govern¬ 
ment of, i. 14 ; hi* alliance with 
O’Connell, i 33*2 
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Meredith, Mr. George, makes a 
suggestion for educating the 
public mind on Home Buie, ii. 
155 

Midlothian campaign, second, ii. 
107-109 

Millin, General, i. 169 note 
Minchin, Miss Anne, afterwards 
wife of Thomas Parnell, the 
poet, i. 2 

Mitchell, Mr. John, his return to 
Ireland and election for Tipper¬ 
ary, i. 76 ; his election quashed, 
76; re-elected, 77; death, 77 
Mitchel-Henry, Mr., elected for 
Galway, i. 67 

Mitchelstown affair, the, ii. 198, 

194 

Monaghan, election at, ii. 19-21 
Monk, Mr., i. 180 

‘ Moonlight, Captain,’ i. 812 and 
note, 829 

Moore, Thomas, his friendship 
with William Parnell, i. 18, 19 ; 
the scene of his poem, ‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ 18, 19 
Moran, Bishop, denounces the 
Land League, i. 240 note ; ii. 27 
Morgan, Mr. Pritchard, ii. 245 
Morley, Mr. Arnold, ii, 252 
Morley, Mr. John, i. 888, 889; ii. 
14, 47, 101; declares for Home 
Buie, 116; 177; and the question 
of Parnell’s proposed resigna¬ 
tion, 247,280,866; 885; Parnell’s 
view of him as a possible Home 
Buie leader, 887 
Mulgrave, Lord, ii. 82 
Mundella, Mr., i. Ill 
Municipal Privilege? Act, i. 102 
Municipal Reform Bill, i. 60 
Murders of 1882, i. 874 
Murphy, Mr. H. IX, Whig candidate 
for Cork City, i. 214 
Mutiny Bill, i. 107; Parnell’s ob¬ 
struction of, 111, 170 


Nally, Mr. J., i. 254 
* Nation,’ the, i, 299 
National conference of 1878; re¬ 


solution passed respecting the 
policy of Irish members in 
Parliament, i. 180 
National councils scheme, ii. 134- 
186, 142 

National League, formation of, i. 
867-370; ii. 109, 168; meeting 
in Dublin after the O’Shea 
divorce case, 289 

National League of America, ii. 
19 

National Liberal Federation, ii. 
247, 270, 866 

Nationalists, the, i. 7; the effect 
of the amnesty meetings upo.i 
them, 68, 64; their resolution 
to keep aloof from the elections 
of 1880, 218 ; their victory at 
the elections of 1885, ii. 110 ; 
alliance with English Liberals, 
174 

Nationality, Irish, the basis of, 
i. 166 

Navan, speech of Parnell’s at, i. 
86 

‘ New departure,’ the, i. 165 foil .; 

its policy agreed upon, 168 
Newdigate, Mr., i. 107 
Newport, Lord Salisbury’s speech 
at, ii. 104 

Newry, death of Mr. John Mitchell 
at, i. 77 

4 New York Herald: ’ an interview 

with Parnell on Home Buie, ii. 
106-107 

No Bent Manifesto, i. 819, 885, 
836; its withdrawal, 346 
Nobber, speech of Parnell’s at, i. 
86 

Nolan, Colonel, elected for Galway, 
i. 67 ; introduces Parnell to the 
House of Commons, 80; takes 
part in obstruction, 111; ii. 249, 

256, 257 

Nonconformists, the, and the 
O’Shea divorce ease, ii. 242, 246, 
247, 267, 268, 269 
Normanby, Marquis of, ii. 82 
Northoote, Sir Stafford, i. 129, 
181 , 182, 188, 186, 186, 208, 
228 
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O’Brien, his trial and execution 
for the death of Sergeant Brett, 
i. 48, 49 

O’Brien, Mr. J. r i. 238 
O’Brien, Mr. John P., his release 
from prison, i. 152 
O’Brien, Mr. Patrick, ii. 841 
O’Brien, Mr. William, i. 191; ap¬ 
pointed editor of ‘ United Ire¬ 
land ’ and the * Irishman, 300 ; 
his prosecution, ii. 2 and note ; 
author of the Plan of Campaign, 
170 foil. ; 240, 248 ; decides to 
abandon Parnell, 250; fails to 
come to an agreement with 
Parnell during the Boulogne 
negotiations, 810-829 ; arrest 
and imprisonment in Galway 
Gaol, 826 

Obstruction in Parliament, . the 
policy of: proposed by Biggar 
and others, and supported by 
Parnell, i. 92-94; adopted 
vigorously by Parnell, 107, 108* 
129; persistently carried out at 
the all-night sittings of July 2 
and 15, 1877, 128, 129, 184- 
136 ; controversy on the subject 
between Butt and Parnell, 
153, 154 ; a select committee on 
the subject, of which Parnell is a 
member, 155; Parnell drafts a 
report of his own, 155; failure 
of the House of Commons to deal 
with the matter, 186; resolution 
passed on the subject, 209 note ; 
tactics of Irish members during 
the debate on the Coercion Bill 
(1881), 269, 277-284 
O Byrne, Mr., candidate for Wick¬ 
low, i. 71 and note 
O’Connell, his demand for Catholic 
Emancipation, i. 12 ; opposed by 
Isaac Butt in the debate on 
repeal in the Dublin Corporation, 
60; the position taken up by 
him, 78,79note, 180; his centen¬ 
ary celebration in Dublin, 147, 
148; 241 ; alliance with the 
Melbourne Ministry, ii. 882 
O’Cemnor, Mr. James, i. 800 


O’Connor* Mr. John, i. 234; ii. 

87, 28 i 

O’Connor, Mr, T, I*, circled for 
Galway and the Scut land division 
of Liverpool, it, 121 ; his part 
in the election of Captain O’Shea 
for Galway, and hut treatment 
by the elector t, 122 l*26; 240, 
243, *218; decided to abandon 
Parnell, *256 

October a mouth of * influence * 
in Parnell's L 867, 

868 

O'Donnell, the murderer of Carey, 
t. 854 note 

O’Dmmeil, Mr., i. P2H, 129, 184 
O’Pmmeil, Mr. Prank Hugh, L 
285; bin proceed mg* against 
the * Timet*,' ii. 201, 810 
O'Dmmghtte, The, i, 280 
O’Gorman* Major, t 189 
O’Hagan, Lord, i. 14H 
O’Kelly, Mr. J. L, L 163,221, 319; 

ii. 1*25, *257, 300, 801 
O’Leary, Dan, l 188 and mte 
O’Leary, Dr., si. 178 
O’Leary, Mr. John, one of the foun¬ 
ders of the * Irish People, 1 L 44 ; 
hi* priWfcution, trial and sent* 
once, 45, 46 

O'Mahony, Mr. John, taken part In 
forming the Fenian Society, 1.44 
O’Mahony, Itev. John, L 218, *216, 

218 

Orange Society, l P2; iti activity 
after the Monaghan election 

(1888), ii. *21 

Orangemen come to the aid of 

Captain Boycott, I. 288 
O’Heiily, Father Peter, i. 77 

O’Kyan, Mr., candidate for Tip¬ 
perary, ii. 87 

O’Shea, Captain, and the preHmln* 
ary negotiations for the treaty 

of Kilmalnhatn, 1. 887-840* 
844-846 ; il. 188; elected for 
Galway on the nomination of 

Parnell, ii. 122*428 pm aim 16*2 

note ); challenges Parnell, 16*2, 
168 

O’Shea, Mr*,, IL 121, 14*2, 161 
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165, 168, 179; her marriage to 
Mr. Parnell, 840 ; her interview 
with Mr. Gladstone, 3(51, 362 
O’Shea v. O'Shea and Parnell, ii. 
236-239 

O’Sullivan, Mr., i. ,194 
O’Sullivan, Mr., and the ‘ Juno ’ 
raid, i. 234 

O’Sullivan, Sir I). V., i. 215 
O’Sullivan, Mr. Michael, i. 254 
Outrages, agrarian: the number 
from 1877 to 1880, i. 247 note ; 
in 1881, 266, 329, 330; in 1882, 
373 


Paoet, Lieutenant, i. 30 
Pamphlets for educating the 
English in Home Pule, ii. 155, 
156 

‘ Papist rats* incident, the, i. 192 
Paris, meeting of the council of 
the I. K. 15. in, i. 177 
Paris funds, the, question of the 
power of distribution of, ii. 

31H 

Parkes, Sir Harry, proposes to 
expel Mr. Utidmond from Aus¬ 
tralia, i. 370 

Parliament, Irish, the demand for 
an, l 66, 68; II. 38, 97-108, 
114; granted in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Bute Bill, 144, Bse also 
Home Bute, Ac. 

Parnell, Mis® Anna, i. B0, 37 
Parnell, Catherine, L 20 
Parnell, Charles Stewart: ancestry 
and early years, i. L 44; his 
attention first directed to poli¬ 
tics, 44, 48, 51, 56, 70; stands ! 
for Dublin (1874), 75; ©looted j 
for Meath (1875), 78; first 
notable utterance In Parliament, 
95; controversy with Butt, 115- J 
120; obstructive taction (me 
Obstruction); his first suspen¬ 
sion in the House of Commons, 
132; election as president of 
the Home Bute Confederation 
(1877), 145; relations with ! 
Fontenijm and itevoiutiontete j 


(see Fenian Society, Clan-na- 
Gaol, Ac.); his position in Par¬ 
liament established, 169; elec¬ 
ted president of the Laud League 
(1879), 195; visit to America 
and Canada, 198 206; his policy 
of the union of all Irishmen, 
199/off.; elected for Cork (1880), 
220 ; elected loader of the Irish 
parliamentary party, 223 ; trial 
at Dublin for conspiracy, 254, 
262; starts ‘United Ireland’ 
(1881), 300; imprisonment at 
Kilmainham (1881-82), 314; in¬ 
dicted by Mr. Forster (1883), ii. 
5 ; the attempts to ‘ conciliate ’ 
him, 49 95 ; takes his stand on 
Home Bute (1885), 97; bis 
denunciation of the Liberal 
party, 109 ; the Galway election 
(1886), 121 128; the O’Shea 
challenge, 163 ; reasons for his 
inactivity between 1882 84, 
164 169 ; his alliance with 
English Liberals (1886 87), 174; 
the forged tetter and the Bpeeial 
Commission (1887- 90), 197 

234 ; the O’Shea divorce ease 
(1890), 236; the question of his 
leadership, 238-282; his mani¬ 
festo, 258-266 ; failure of nego¬ 
tiations with W. O’Brien anti 
others, BIO-329 ; marriage, 846 ; 
illness, death,and funeral (1891), 
849-358 ; Mr. Gladstone’s * ap¬ 
preciation * of him, 858-867; 
characteristics and qualities, i. 
38, 37, 89, 51 -55, 74, 76, 102- 
105, 167-109, 187** 141, 170-172, 
! 2X4, 224-225, 265,816,868,864, 

867-869, 871, 377, 878; ii. 11- 
18, 28, 82, 88, 40, 112, 181, 161, 
178-480, 292, 830, 882-836, 
343-848, 857-859, 862, 867 hem 
aim Anecdotes, Hooial qualities, 
Hupersfcitkms instincts, Ac.). 
(For his work in Parliament, 
sen House of Commons, Ac. 
For his work outside Parlia- 
; ment, net names of places and 
j subjects. For lute relations with 
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colleagues, see under various 
names, societies, drc.) 

Parnell, Miss Delia (afterwards 
Mrs. Livingston Thomson), i, 30 
Parnell, Miss Emily, See Dickinson, 
Mrs. 

Parnell, Miss Fanny, i. 30, 30, 44, 
130, 373 note 
Parnell, Hayes, i. 30 
Parnell, Sir Henry. See Congleton, 
first Lord 

Parnell, Mr. Henry Tudor, i. BO, 
75 

Parnell, Mr. John, judge of Court 
of King’s Bench, i. 1, 2, 0 
Parnell, Sir John (1), i. 0 
Parnell, Sir John (21, i. 0, 7-11; 
his work in the Irish Parliament, 

7; conversation with Pitt on 
Catholics and Protestants in 
Ireland, 7, 8; attitude on the 
question of the Union, 8 10; 
Mr. Addington’s tribute to his 
memory, 11; his children, 11 
Parnell, Mr. John Augustus, i. 11 
Parnell, Mr. John Henry, father of 
Charles Stewart Parnell, i. 20, 
28, 31 

Parnell, Mrs. John Henry, her 
parentage and her marriage, i. 
20; her antipathy to the 
English, 29, 39, 45; her death, 
28; resemblance in mental quali¬ 
ties to her son, C, S. Parnell, 
30; her house raided by detec¬ 
tives, 47; Parnell’s last letter 
to her, ii. 348 

Parnell, Mr. John Howard (Par¬ 
nell’s brother), i. 30, 32, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 39, 44, 54, 55-67, 
70,71 note ; candidate for Wick¬ 
low, 71 

Parnell, Richard, i. 1 
Parnell, Miss Sophia, i. 30 
Parnell, Miss Theodosia, i. 30 
Parnell, Thomas (1), i. 1 
Parnell, Thomas (2), i. 1 
Parnell, Thomas (3), i. 1 
Parnell, Thomas (4), the poet, l. 
1-5; his essay on * Different 
Styles of Poetry,’ 4; introduction 


to Lord Rolingbroke, 4 ; death, 

5; Pope's monument to hi* 
fame, 6, 0 

Parnell, Tobias, i. 1 
Parnell, Wilimm (1), i. I 
Parnell, William ( 2 ), grandfather 
of Charles Stewart Parnell, i, 
11 ; his character, ML pam 
phlet on the Irish question, If* 

17 ; condemnation of the Union, 
17 ; his 1 Historical Apology/ 
17, 18; friendship with Thomas 
Moore, 18, til; enters Partin* 
ment, 20 ; hk death, *20 
Parnell, William (3), i. 30 
Parnell Commission, 1, 373; ii 
22, 201 234, and Appendix 
Parnell tribute, the, IL 2*2 2H 

* Parmdikm and Crime' article# 

in the ‘ Times*’ ii. 197, 201 

* Parnellmm Unmasked,* u. 200 
Parnell’s manifesto, ii. 26H *2011 
Patrick, Mr. F., mm of Parnell’s 

tutors at Cambridge, L 41 
Peasant proprietary; leading feu 
turn of this * new departure,’ L 
108, 174; fuci 1 Hated by the 
Land Bill (IHHI), 293 ; a Tory 
solution of Irish troubles, 334 ; 
a chief feature in the pro 
gramme of the National League, 
370; included in Mr. Gladstone’# 
Homo tluki Bill, it. 144 
Peel, Bir Robert, 1.12 
Philadelphia, Irish convention at, 
ii. 17~ ID 

Phumix Park murders, i. 363 loll ; 
ii. 13, 301, 370 

Pigott, Richard, proprietor of the 
1 Irishman,* &e M it 800; his forged 
litter and its effect upon Par¬ 
nell, II. 137-201; the story of 
his plot to ruin the Parnell He 
cause and his evidence before 
the Special Commission, 202- 
216; help given to him by Mr. 
Forster, 203.205; bin confession 
to Mr, Labouohera, disappear* 
anc© from London, and suicide, 
216-217 

Pitt; his conferences with Grattan, 
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Sir John Parnell, and others on 
Irish affairs, i. 7, 8 
Plan of Campaign, the, ii. 170- 
173; condemned by Parnell, 
11)0; Mr. Gladstone’s opinion of 

it, 192 

Pledge required by the Home Rule 
Confederation from candidates 
for English constituencies, i. 
128-127, 211 note 
Pope, the: his view of the Land 
League and the Parnell 4 tribute,’ 
ii. 23 ; and the Errington mis¬ 
sion, 24 -27 

Pope, Alexander: his friendship 
with Thomas Parnell, the poet, 
i. 1, 2, 8; edits an edition of 
Parnell’s works, 5, 6 
Portarlington, Earl of, father-in- 
law of Bir H. Parnell, i. 16 
Portland, Duke of: party of Irish 
politicians at his house in 171)4, 

i. 7, 8, 9 

Powell, Mr., Tory Homo Ruler, i. 
126 

Power, Mr. O’Connor: his im¬ 
pressions of Parnell when stand¬ 
ing for Dublin County in 1874, 
L 75; his motion for the re¬ 
lease of Fenian prisoners, 96 
note ; visits the United States 
with Parnell, 99; 114, 128, 
129* 148, ISO, 152, 185, 280, 
278 

Power, Mr. Richard, L 228, 249, 

286 

Press, the, on Home Rule in 1885, 

ii. 98 

Priests, influence over the people 
of, L 287, 288; ii. 805-807 

Prisons Bill, i. 107; Parnell’s 
amendments, 110,114 note 
Prosecution of Land Leaguers, i. 
254, 2S2, 268; treated with 
contempt by Parnell, 254 
Protection of Property and Person 
Bill, L 268-286 

* Protestant Guardian,’ L 61 and 

note 

Protestants, their co-operation 
with Nationalists, L 64 


Quarrels among Irishmen, Par¬ 
nell’s hatred of, i. 103 
Queenstown, address to Parnell at, 
i. 212 

Quin, Mr., i. 336 ; ii. 349 


Railway accident, Parnell’s escape 
in a, i. 55 

Railways, Irish: rumour of English 
Government buying them, i. 292 
Ramsay, Lord, and the Home Rule 
pledge, i. 210 note 
Rathdrum, i. 32, 71, 75 
Rebellion of ’98, the, story of, i. 
58 

Redmond, Alderman, a conversa¬ 
tion between Parnell and, i. 371, 

872 

Redmond, Mr. John, his account 
of the riotous meeting at Ennis- 
eorthy, i. 213, 214; 341, 857, 
866; visits Australia and 
America to collect funds for the 
National League, 370 
Redmond, Mr. W., ii. 239, 242,257, 
266, 272,278,810 
Reform Act, ii. 38, 43 
Reid, Bir Wemyss, ii. 206 note 
Reign of terror in Ireland, com¬ 
mencement of, i. 247 
Relief Bill, i. 208 and note 
Remedial legislation, opinion of 
Parnell on, i. 291 

* Remember Mitchelstown I’ ii. 193 1 
194 

Rendel, Lord, ii. 281 
Rents, tribunal for fixing, i. 174, 
298. See also Plan of Cam¬ 
paign 

Revolutionists, National League 
of America run by, ii. 19 
Rhodes, Mr. Cecil: his interview 
and correspondence with Parnell 
on Home Rule and Imperial 
federation, ii. 184-189 
Richard, Mr. Henry, likens the 
House of Commons to the King 
dom of Heaven, i. 80, 81 
Rick-burning, i. 238 
Riots in Ireland, i. 283 



UIAKLEs STKWAItT I’AitNKM* 


EorniUy, Sir Samuel: allusions in 

i ri! l:t 710 S ‘ r llunry i ' ai ' m ' 11 - 
lion ay im,Mr. Joseph, urges a policy 
of oh«tructitm t t. i»a t m ^ 

ttomlmy, L w <l, ii. 2*3; IhmM 

hiH inl>>vmt *“ Um " t > 

O'Donovan, candidate for 
lippttrary, i. M ^7 

aWm,i “ hhl « »«& 
ItosHmoro, Lord, ii, 22 
‘ Ilulo of funk,' ill,., 1.302 

Kuloaof 1’roeuduro, i. 283, 2H<! 

UU hiTi,’„fi *' : (1>lll,lin : 

! * wraimacencoa of Parnell in 

8 S,S, 3 To M ““ ° f hi8 Uf,!|ii - 

ItuRBen of KUlowon. Lord, i. 233 
“fmngoountiol for I'arnoll 

w s ,h. 


H1, C’Oork 1 | I i nW, . ilU ^ 
m Cork (oumy, i. aiw 

idi; Candida to tie j, mllT lt( £ 

Irmli parly, 333 ; 33* 333 y ;(0 

W>«„ iy, Mr., ii, -aw * ’’• l0 

FuUwr. u tUH 

Hkirmuihing Fund, i, «« #m j H „,, 

Hnrnh, Lord ,l<Mnv. <sm , ^ *, 

judge* forming the Special Com 
muwum, ii, 301 * vom 

Smith, Sydney; his review of W 
^amelia'Historical Apology , 1 j. 

Smith, Mr, W. J, 333 

yXiHit 

Mm ' l,ltnr ' y> raURiM ot < 

Bo&mm* Mr.* I#ml 


incapacity in IH74, i. 74 


views of, I. 37 i) 
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Stewart, Commodore Charles 
(father-in-law of Charles Stewart 
Parnell): sketch of his career, 
i. 20-28 

Sknvart, Miss Delia Tudor. See 
Parnell, Mrs. J. If. 

Stopford, Archdeacon : an allusion 
to him by Mr. Gladstone, ii. 302 
Stuart, Professor, ii. 250 
Sullivan, Mr. A. M.: his descrip¬ 
tion of the Dublin procession in 
sympathy with the ‘ Manchester 
martyrs, 1 i. 41), 50; 05, 73; do- 
cribtm Parnell’s dehut as a can¬ 
didate for Parliament, 74 ; 130; 
his description of Egan, 211 
note ; *275; conflict with the 
Speaker on the Coercion Hill, 
*281) 283; his awkward position 
with regard to voting for the 
Land Dill, 203, 200 
Sullivan, Mr. Domu, ii. 230 
Sullivan, Mr. T. D , i. I HO, 254 ; ii. 

210, 243, 250, 207 
Superstitious instincts of Parnell, 
i. 310, 302, 307, 30H, 300; ii. 
20, 344, U4H, 330 

Suspension of Parnell, i. 132, 133, 
284, 237, 23H 

Suspension of thirty-two Irish 
members, L 284, 283 
Swift; hw friendship with Thoma* 
Parnell, the pout, i. 1, 2, II, 5; 
introduces Parnell to Lord 
ffolingbroke, 4; extract* from 
his * Journal to Stella/ 4, 5 


TiWAMT-iticitif Leaguer* of 185*2, i. 

73 note 

Tenant*/ Defence Aiiooiationn, I, 

175 

Theatre, Parnell at the, ii. 34*2,343 

Thompson, Sir Henry: his inn 
prusiionsof Parnell, ii. 100 101 ; 

Ml 

Thomson, Mr. Livingston, I, 30 
* Timti/ the; on a speech of Big- 

? m% i, 8*2; on the condition of 
reland at the close of 1875, 
87-88; on ih« inability of 


Parliament to grant Home 
Buie, 141; on Parnell’s pro¬ 
phecies, 207; its facsimile of 
the forged letter, ii. 197 foil.; 
proceedings taken by Mr. O’Don¬ 
nell against, 201; its arrange¬ 
ment with Mr. Houston, 209, 
210; its case against Parnell 
as disclosed before the Special 
Commission, 233; the attempted 
imposture of Sheridan, 220- 
220 

Tipperary, election of 1809 a proof 
of the wide influence of Fenian- 
ism, i. 04 note ; John Mitchell 
twice elected Cor, 70, 77 ; elec¬ 
tion of 1877, 120; election of 
1884, ii. 37 

Tithe question, the, Sir H. Par¬ 
nell’s motion on, i. 12 
Tories, the, condemnation of coer¬ 
cion by, i. 333, 334 
Toronto, Bishop of, i. 205 
Tory : the meaning the word con¬ 
veys to an irishman, i. 90 (cf. 
ii. 71) 

Tralee, Parnell’s speech on the 
hind laws at, i. 174 
Treason-felony, Parnell’s ap¬ 
proaches to, i. 87, 157 ; ii. 29 
Trevelyan, Mr., ii. 129, 154 
Tribunal for fixing rents, i. 174. 

Sm also Land Courts 
Trim, reception given to Parnell 
after his election at, i. 78 
Tripoli, Commodore Stewart’s 
naval operations against, i. 22 
Tuara, Archbishop of, L 183, 222 
Tudor, Judge, father-indaw of 
Commodore Stewart, i. 25 
Tunis, diplomacy of Commodore 
Stewart at, 1. 22 
Tuohy, Mr., !b 283 285 
Tynan, Mbs Katharine, ii. *291 
Tyrone County election (1881), i. 
304, 805 


4 tlNfnowNim Kino/ the: first ap¬ 
plication of the term to Parnell, 
i. *200 
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Union, the, opposition of Sir John 

Parnell to, i. 9, 10 
Unionists: number returned in 
Ireland at the General Election 
of 1880, i. *223 

4 United Ireland/ i, 800 30*2 ; 
Parnell’s letter regarding the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, ii, 

41; seized by the ParnelUtes, 
then by the Anti-Purncltitos, and 

again by the Parnellites, *2111, 
293-290 

United States: visit of Parnell 
and Mr. O’Connor Power to 
present an address to President 
Grant, i. 99; visit of Parnell 
and Mr, Dillon (1879), 197 204; 
attempt to consolidate the union 
of the Irish in America with the 
Irish at home, 197, 199-204; 
contributions to the National 
League, 870; formation of the 
National League in America, ii. 
19; American origin of the 
dynamite policy, 29 


Vaughan, Bishop, i. 120 

Vincent, Bir Howard, ii. 51 


Waddy, Mr. S. D., i. 127 
Wales, Prince and Princess of, visit 
to Ireland of, ii. 41-42 
Walsh, Archbishop, Ii. 20, 27 
Walsh, John W., L 254; ii. 218 
War, Britiah-Amerioan, and the 
exploits of Commodore Stewart, 
i. 28-27 

1 War to the knife/ i. 285 
Ward, Hon. Michael, father-in- 
law of Sir John Parnell (1), L Cl 
Washington, President, i. 21 
Webster, Bir Bichard, counsel for 
the 4 Times ' in the proceedings 
taken by Mr. O’Donnell, and 


Indore the Special Commission, 
ii. 291 

West Calder speech ( IHHA), Mr. 
Gladstone'*, ii. 199 

Went Meath, election of 1871 at, 
L 07 

Weston, the walking champion, L 
13H 

Westport, land meeting at, L IBS- 
l Hit 

Wexford, Parnell’* reply to Mr. 

(Hadutom/* Leeds ttpeeeh at, i. 

898 -810 

Whalley, Mr., L 129 
Whig, an opprobrious word on the 
lips of Nationalists, i. 90 
Wicklow, Parnell's pride In, L 54 ; 

Parnell High Sheriff for, 70 
Wicklow eleven, the, Parnell as 
captain of, l. 52 

Wishaw, Rev. Mr., one of Parnell’s 
schoolmasters, L 88 


4 X./ OKI of the Fenian organisers 
of the Home Ruin Confederation, 
I. 121-128, 127, 128; on the 
characteristics of Parnell, 187- 
149; hi* account of the election 
of Parnell to the presidency of 
the Home Rule Confederation, 
142-440; his difficulties in re¬ 
conciling Fenianlsm with Parlla* 
mentarianism, 15048H; resigns 
his scat on the supreme council 
of the Fenian Society, 157 


* V./ mm agency in the nomination 
of Parnell for Cork, L 915-218 
Yog, Colonel, i, M 

Youghal, L 01 

Young Ireland rising, the, i. 44, 

01, 79 note 

Young Ireland Society, ParaelPs 
lecture to, Ii. 39 
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Iairge crown 8 vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
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OF 

W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

THIS NKW AND REVISED EDITION 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL and HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS, SKETCHES, and DRAWINGS. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
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m Application. 
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3. PIPPA PASSES: KING VICTOR 

AND RING CHARLES: THE 
RETURN OF THE DRUSES: 
and A SOUL’S TRAGEDY. With 
a Portrait of Mr. Browning. 
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COLOMHK’S BIRTHDAY: and I 
MEN AND WOMEN. j 

5. DRAMATIC ROMANCES: and 1 

CHRISTMAS EVE & EASTER ' 
DAY. j 

б. DRAMATIC LYRICS :and LURIA. 

7. IN A BALCONY: and DRAMATIS 

PERSONS. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

8. THE RING AND THE BOOK. 

Books 1 to 4. With a Illustra¬ 
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eluding a Transcript Rom Euu« 
nUtaft, ndug the Last Adventure of 
Bfttotbn: and THE AGAMEM¬ 
NON OF AKSCHYMJS. 

14. PACCHIAROTTO, and How he 

Worked in Distemper: with other 
Poems : LA SAISIAX : and THE 
TWO POETS OF CROISIC. 

1 15. DRAMATIC IDYLS, First Serb*: 
| DRAMATIC IDYLS, Second 

1 Series ; and JOCOSKKXA. 

| 16. FERISHTAIFS FANCIES 1 and 
PARLEY 1 NGS WITH CER¬ 
TAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORT¬ 
ANCE IN THEIR DAY, With 
a Portrait of Mr. Browning. 

17, ASOLANDO: Fund*?# and Facts; 
and BIOGRAPHICAL AND HIS¬ 
TORICAL NOTES TO THE 
POEMS. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Knurr Semis, crown 8vo, 3#. 6 d. 8«, own Situsst. 
Crown 8vo. jjp. 6 d. 

POCKET VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 

POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Small leu. Svo. Bouml 

m half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price One Skilling. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 

By MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR. With Portrait, and Steel Engraving of 
Mr. Browning’* Study in De Ver* Gardens, Second Edition. Crown ivo. 
tvs. ad. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Watciloo I’laet:. 



WORKS OF 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


THE POEMS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Complete in t volume, with Portrait 
amt Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese. 5 
Large crown Bvo. bound in doth, gilt top, 7 s. 6 d. 

*** This Edition Is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert 
Browning’s Complete Works. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 

BROWNING. Uniform Edition. Six Volumes, in set binding, 
.small crown Bvo, 5.?, each. 

This Edition is uniform with the 17 -Volume Edition of Mr. Robert 

Bmnmingh Works. It eon tains the following Portraits and Illustrations: _ 

Portrait of Elizabeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett at the age of nine. 
Coxhoe Hall, County of Durham. 

Portrait of Elizabeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett in early youth. 

Portrait of Mrs. Browning, Rome, February 1859. 

Hope End, Herefordshire. 

Sitting Room of Casa Guidi, Florence. 

4 May’s Love 5 Eacnimile of Mrs. Browning’s Handwriting. 

Portrait of Mrs. Browning, Rome, March 1859. 

Portrait of Mrs, Browning, Rome, 1861. 

The Tomb of Mrs. Browning in the Cemetery at Florence. 

AURORA LEIGH. With an Introduction by Algernon Charles 
SwiNiUJRMt, and a Frontispiece, Crown Bvo. cloth, gilt top, 

v- to. 

A SELECTION FROM THE POETRY OF ELIZABETH 

BARRETT BROWNING. Vi rkt Series, crown Bvo. 3X. 6 d. 

Second Series, crown Bvo. jx, 6 d. 

POEMS. Small fcp. Svo. half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, is. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFATORY NOTE BY MR, ROBERT BROWNING. 

4 In ft recent 11 Memoir of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” by John II. 
Ingram, it m observed that 41 such essays on her personal history as have 
appeared, either in England or elsewhere, are replete with mistakes or 
misstatements ” For these he proposes to substitute 44 a correct if short 
memoir”! but, kindly and appreciative as may be Mr. Ingram’s per¬ 
formance, there occur not a lew passages in it equally “ mistaken and 
militated.”’ 

The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Edited, with Biographical Additions, by Frederic G. Kenyon. 
In 3 vols. With Portraits, Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 
151, net, 

London; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 




STANDARD EDITIONS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-The Biographical Edition. 

In course of issue, in i% Monthly Volumes, large crown Hvo. doth. gilt n»f>. fit, 
each. Thk New and Revised Edition comprUcn additional material and hitherto 
unpublished letters, Sketches, and Drawings, * criyed I mm the Author 'h Original 
Manuscripts and Note-Book*; and each Volume includes Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Mrs, Richmond Hitch ir. 

*#* Prospectus jawt free on application. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS The Standard Edition. 

ad vote, large Bvo. xox. At. each, This Edition contain* nomr of Mr, TitACKfcltAV’H 
writings which had not lw«n prevloudy collet ted, with many additional Illus¬ 
trations. _ It has been printed from new type on fine p&fwr, and, with the e*reption 
of the Edition de Luxe, k is the largest and iwmdskime»t edition that has been 
published. 

W; M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. r The Library Edition. 24 vote. 

large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, ; or half-msda, marble edgrs, 
j^x3, t^x. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Fmteruk 
Walker. 

*«* The Volumes are sold separately, In doth, 71. fat. each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-The Popular Edition. 13 wl*. 

crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet doth, gilt top, £j, jx.; or 
half-Morocco, gilt, £$, xox. 

%• line Volume* are sold separately, in green doth, %*, each, 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 

36 vote, crown 8 vo. bound in doth, t ir,; or hamteomdy teund in half* 
morocco, ^ 8 . 8 x. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustration* of the 
former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists, 

*•* The Volumes are sold separately, In doth, 3#, fat, each. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.-The Pocket Edition. 37 volt. 

bound in doth, with gilt top, xx. fat. each ; or »#. in paper cover, 

*#• The V olumes are also supplied m follows : 

The NOVELS. *3 vote, in gold-lettered j The MISCELLANIES. *4 vote. In gold¬ 
cloth case, aw. J lettered doth case, six. 

MISS THACKERAY’S~WORKS. -Uniform Edition. Koch 

Volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-page, xo vote, large crown Ivo. 

xox. each. 

Contents.— Old Kensington—The Village on the Cliff-Five Old Friends and a 

Young Prince-—To Either, &c. — Bluebeard’* Keys, Ac.—'The Store of Elisabeth; Two 
Hours; From an Island-“-Toilers and Spinsters - Mis* Angel; Fulham L*wn*““Mlt» 
Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE 

BRONTlI—Library Edition. 7 vote, each containing 5 Illustration*, large 
crown 8 vo. p, each. 

Contents,-— Jane Eyre— Shirley—VUlatte—Tenant of Wild felt Hall - Wutherlng 
Heights—'Hie Professor ; and Poems-Life of Charlotte Pronto. 

Alio the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vote, small post 8v«. limp cloth ; or doth 
boards, gilt top, ex. faU each. And the POCKET EDITION, In 7 vote smalt ten. Ivo., 
each with a Frontispiece, bound in doth, with glk top, xx. fat. per volume ; or the Bet, 
in gold-lettered doth case, xsx, fat. 

MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS.— Uniform Edition. 7 voU. each 

containing 4 Illustrations, 31. fat. each, bound In doth. 

Contents. —Wives and Daughters—North and South—Sylvia’s Lovers— Cranford, 
and other Tates-Mary Barton, and other Tates—Ruth, and other Fates *» Lisde Leigh, 
and other Tales. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vote small post 8vo* limp cloth j or cloth 

boards, gilt top, ax. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vote small ftp. Ivo., 
bound in doth, with gilt top, xx. fat. per volume ; or the Bet, In gold-lettered doth 
case, 14X. 

LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS* 7 vote. fcp. Svo. limp doth; or doth 

boards, gilt top, ax. 6 d. each. 

Contonts.— Imagination and Fancy—The Town—Autobiography of Leigh 

Hunt—Men, Women, and Books—Wit and Humour—A Jar of Honey from Mount 
Hybia—Table-talk, 

London; SMITH, ELDER, tk CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





POPULAR NOVELS. 


Ketch Work complete in One Volume, crown Svo. price Sim Shillings• 


By HINRY SBT0N MERRIMAN: 
RODEN'S CORNER. vd Edition. 
IN KEDAH'S TENTH. 8tn Edition. 
THK GREY LADY. With m Full- 
l«a« Ilhwtrati«*tw, 

THK SOWERS, tgth Edition. 

By A. CONAN BOYLE; 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
KOROSKO, With 40 Full-page 
HHwtration*. 

UNCLE HERN AC. ami Edition. 

With ti FnlLimi® Illustrations. 
RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full- 

putt llluntratfott*. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. aoth 
Kdltiun, 


By S. &> CROCKETT J 

THE RED ARK. With 8 Fuli-pge 

HUt«tr«ulonit. 3rd Edition. 

CLEG KELLY. Amah or thkCitv. 

yrd Thomumi. 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD: 

I 1 EL 11 ECK OF BANN 1 SDALK 
«ith Edition, 

SIR GEORGE TRESS A DY. 4th 
Edition. 

MARC ELLA. *f*th Edition. 
ROBERT ELSMKRK. j?th Edition. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID 
GRIEVE, gih Edition. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN : 

THE CASTLE INN^ With a 
FmntLplere. 4th Edit ton. 

By Hits THACKERAY ; 

OLD KENSINGTON. 

THE VILLAGE ON THE CUFF, 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A 
YOUNG PRINCE. 

TO ESTHER* utiii other Sketches, 
BLUEBEARD'S KEYS, Mid other 
hturie*. 

THE STORY OF ELIZABETH: 
TWO HOCKS; FROM AN 
ISLAND. 

Toilers AND SPINSTERS; 

anti other F%ray», 

MISS ANGEL; Fulham lawn, 
MISS WILLIAMSON'S DIVAGA¬ 
TIONS. 

MRS. DYMONIL 

By CUVB PHILLIPPS-WOLLEYI 

ONE OF THE BROKEN 

II RIGA DIG 

By ALEXANDER 1NNES SHANB i 
THE LADY ORANGE. 

By the R#V» JL «. C. WELLBON: 
GERALD EVKRSLKY'S ERIK N !>• 
SHIP; m Study in fW»t Uf«, 41I1 
Edition* 


By KATHARINE TYNAN : 

THE DEAR IRISH GIRL, and 
Edition. 

By Sir* WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 

THK PRIDE OF LIFE. 

By ARCHIE ARMSTRONG: 

UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

By the Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG; 

THE YOUNG CLANROY: a 
Romance of the ’45. 

By W. CARLTON DAWE : 

CAPTAIN CASTLE: a Story of the 
South Sea. With a Frontispiece. 

By Mrs. BE LA PASTURE: 

DEBORAH OF TOD'S. 4thEdition. 

By ANNA HOWARTH: 

JAN : an Afrikander, and Edition. 
KATRINA : n Tale of the Karoo. 

By FRANCIS H. HARDY: 

THE MILLS OF GOD. 

By HAMILTON DRUMMOND: 

FOR THE RELIGION. 

By ARCHER P. CROUCH: 

skSokita montenar. 

By J. A. ALTSHELER : 

A SUMMER OK MANHATTAN. 

By OLIVE BIRRELL: 

THK AMBITION OK JUDITH. 
By PERCY FENDALL and FOX 

Off&CftyY Y * 

OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 

By ADAM LILBURN : 

THE BORDERER. 

By Mrs. BIRCHENOUGH: 

DISTURBING ELEMENTS. 

By PERCY ANDREAE: 

THK SIGNORA; a Tale. 

THK MASK AND THK MAN. 

By LORD MONKSWELL: 

KATE GRENVILLE. 

By SARAH TYTLER: 

KINCAID’S WIDOW. 

By LADY VERNEY; 

LLANALY REEFS, 

LETTICK LISLE. With 3 Illus¬ 
trations!. 


London t SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Hoce. 




•A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.’-THE Times. 

Royal Svo. Price 15s. each net , in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net . 

VOLUMES 1-57 (ABBADIE —TYTLER) OF THE 

DICTIONARYof NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by LESLI E STEPHEN an d SIDNEY LEE. 

Volume /. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion op the work , which will be 
effected within two years from the present date . 

NOTE .—A Full Prospectus of * The Dictionary of National Biography,* 
with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application . 


FROM A RECENT NOTICE OF THE WORK IN THE ‘WORLD/ 

* The present instalment of this really great work is fully equal in every 
respect to its predecessors. Mr. Sidney Lee and his staff of contributors, 
indeed, have left nothing undone which the reader could wish or expect 
them to do, and the publishers mav be congratulated on the approaching 
conclusion of an enterprise of which the success is as conspicuous as its 
merits, and in the department of literature to which it belongs unparalleled 
and unprecedented.* 


Truth. — 4 1 am glad you share my ad- 1 
miration for Mr. Stephen’s magnum opus— ! 
THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION— 
“The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
A dictionary of the kind had been attempted 
so often before by the strongest men—pub¬ 
lishers and editors—of the day that I hardly 
expected it to succeed. No one expected 
such a success as it has so far achieved.* 

The Athenaeum. — ‘ The latest volumes 
of Mr. Stephen's Dictionary are full of 

IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING ARTICLES. 

.. .Altogetherthevolumes are good reading. 
What is more important, the articles, whether 
they are on small or great personages, are 
nearly all up to the high standard which 
has been set in the earlier portions of the 
work, and occasionally above it.* 

Saturday Review. —‘From the names 
we have .cited it will be seen that great pains 
have been taken with that portion of the 
Dictionary which relates to modern times, 
and this has been rightly done ; for often 
nothing is more difficult than to find a concise 
record of the life of a man who belonged to 
our own times or to those just preceding 
them. Consistently enough, the Editor has 
been careful to keep the work reasonably up 
to date.’ 

The Spectator. —‘As each volume of 
the Dictionary appears, its merits become 
•more conspicuous. . . . The book ought to 
commend itself to as wide a circle of buyers 
as the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica.” * 

The Manchester Examiner and 
Times. —‘We extend a hearty welcome to 
the latest instalment of a most magnificent 
work, in which both the editing and the 
writing appear still to improve.* 


The Quarterly Review.— ‘A “Dic¬ 
tionary of National Biography,” of 
which the country may be justly 
proud, which, though it may need correct¬ 
ing and supplementing, will probably never 
be superseded, _ and which, in unity,of con¬ 
ception and aim, in the number of the 
names inserted, in fulness and accuracy of 
details, in the care and precision with which 
the authorities are cited, and in the biblio¬ 
graphical information given, will not onlv be 
immeasurably superior to any work o« the 
kind which has been produced in Great 
Britain, but will as far surpass the German 
and Belgian biographical dictionaries now 
in progress as these two important under¬ 
takings are in advance of the two great 
French collections, which until lately reigned 
supreme in the department of Biography.’ 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp in the Nineteenth 
Century .—‘ The greatest literary undertaking 
that has ever been carried out in England. 
. . . We shall have a Dictionary of National 
Biography such as no other nation in Europe 
can boast of, and such as can never be wholly 
superseded, though it will need to be supple¬ 
mented for the requirements of our posterity.’ 

The Lancet. —‘The usefulness, fulness, 
and general accuracy of this work become 
more and more apparent as its progress con¬ 
tinues. It is a classic work of reference as 
such, WITHOUT ANY COMPEER IN ENGLISH 
OR PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.— ‘As to the 
general execution,' we can only repeat the 
high praise which it has been oUr pleasing 
duty to bestow on former volumes. To find 
a name omitted that should have been inserted 
is well-nigh impossible.* 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 8 c CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 



